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ße authors, *who have reviſed their papers for publica- 
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engravings. The number f materials bas likewiſe 2 
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| Members, provided no one be recommended who has not diſ- 
himſelf by his literary or philoſophical publications. | 


III. That Gentlemen at/ a diftance, who have favoured che 
iety with important communications, or from whom, ſuch | 
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of e Members. % — 
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Vi. That . an dns Member removes to a e Eo 
diſtance than twenty miles from Mancheſter, he may be entitled 
do the continuance of the privileges of the Society, by paying, 

5 ive guineas to the treaſurer, in neu of His annual ſubſcription. 5 
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75 Lathe, at the ſame time, which ſhall conſiſt of the Preſident, 
'Vice-Preſidents, Secretaries, Trealuter and Librarian, together 
with ſix other Members of the Society; and that this COmt 8 
| mall decide by ballot concerning the publication of any Paper | 
Which mall have been read before the Spciety ; and ſhall felect, 
With the conſent of the author, detached parts of any Paper, the 
whole of which may not be deemed:proper for publication ;' but 
dun the eee of ſeven Members CT INES wank 
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theſe principles flow the duty of allegiance, ch 
i 7 big laws, and, the. Rf of revenue. 


. Eren in the Priviphs of Taxon. 


and an accountable agent : And property reſults 
from the ertion of thoſe powers and faculties, 
wich the Deity: has beſtowed, which duty calls 
forth into action, and which are neceſſary to well- 
being, and even to ſelf-preſervation. Theſe ſeve- 
ral rights involve the Aae, of their ſupport, 


ion: An attack upon 
rey will juſtify a man, in the defence 
de OD: of the life or 

nd the invaſion of his 


liberty of his enemy. 


property will warrant his repriſals on the property 


of the invader. But the ability of an individual 


5 would 9 e be N to | the Helene: or 
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impartiality; concerning the den Ae to = 
the violation of them. In a ſtate of ſociety, there- 
fore, individuals give up to the civil magiſtrate, 


as their repreſentative, the- right of protection and 
puniſhment. This right becomes a. public one, 
and is to be defended by che collective power, 


and united expence of the community. oF > 8 
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volume of the Society's: Memoirs, bat was then withdrawn by 
che author, and has ſinee been reviſed and enlarged. An 
Appendix is added, W 
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peace, to adminiſter diſtributive juſtict, and to 
regulate the police of cities and diſtriẽts, civil 
officers of various ranks and denominations are to 
be maintained and remunerated: And conſider- 
able funds will be required for the encouragement 
of ſcience, the advancement of arts, and. the er- 
tenſion is commerce. Thus multiplied and com- 
plicated are the . e e e 15 
government. 
The moral e, to 885 taxes reſults "FO 
che aLLEorance due to the ſovereign power, for 
the PROTECTION Which it affords' to life, liberty | 
and property; and for the energy which it exerts 
in the . oY 87 18 . we ANG. 
- phi | | j 
_ This Og _ 1 Seni to is Labjeats: = 
every government; but under the happy conſti- 
tution of Great Britain, where ſubfidies are never 
claimed by the ſupreme magittrate, without the 
_ conſent of parliament, we become. bound, by 2 
85 ' VOLUNTARY. compact, made by our delegates, 
to contribute to the public exigencies, in ſuch 
proportions, and according to ſuch e as OP 
""u deliberately enacted. _ 

And, by the refuſal to e ib 5 
or by the evaſion of them, we not only injure the 
8 weal, but, indirectly, 1invaps the PROPERTY 
of; our e who muſt bear Kh bur- 
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in the lay of nature, 0 om be ae no 


other than the will of God. Yer; though govern- 


ment, in this ſenſe, is of divine authority, it is 
ſo conſtituted by its adaption to the intereſts and 
felicity of its ſubjects. The rights of che people, 
therefore, are not only antecedent to, but included 
in thoſe of the magiſtrate ; and, conſequently, there |; 
can never ſubſiſt a legitimate competition ; between | 
them. Vet the hiſtory of the world is one conti- 
mued ſeries of ſuch competitions; and experience 
hath fully evinced, that they have generally ſpring 
from the arrogance, the. ambition and the deſpo- 
tiſm of rulers. To vindicate the ſacred and an- 
: alienable rights of the people is, in reality, to 

ſubſerxye the true ends of government. A 
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' citizen, under every legal, equitable; and well = 


niſtered polity, wih duty and gratitude, - will 


render unto \Caſar the things that are Cufar's :* Bur 


the deciſion, concerning the things. bat are C 
reſts not on the unſtable foundation: of arbitrary 
ll; ; and che 9 Sa with confidence, be 
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Wen of i ndufiricus Ae new *contril u- 
tions were impoſed" on the /poor and: indolent na- 
tives, to ſupply the unavoidable, | though uner- 
| pected” deficiency of the” royal F e 8 
e e 0h 

has indeed been deſolated by che are ang 0 
and rapacious exactions of its government. The 
number ef the people hab been reduced, within 
the ſpace of a few centuries, from twenty to ſeven 
millions; and the produce of corn; formerly fur- 
pt not Wy gegen e ud ;conſump- 

portation eee 


n n or cn, e ; _ OY * . wt 8 
10 a1 the fame” 


ing tyranny. + = , A 737; ne „ arts Þ 

Protection may be very unduly or e | 
diſpenſed; and the ordinary benefits of the — 
union not participated, in any reaſonable degree, 
* bulk. of the Oy A 


be dufersd a their „ | 
uhilſt the country is, at the ſame time, made 2 
priſon: to its inhabitants, by the ſevereſt prohibi⸗ 
tions of emigration. At che beginning of che fix- 
| VANE there ſubſiſted, in Ruſſia, no 
riſoners of war. A new ar- 
eee ne ts after the conqueſt of Caſan 
and Aſtran. Theſe Wan 760 ſertile . 
a rigotous Jaw: nde in! 4356, eee | 
_ all to their own glebe. And they! were thus 
once diveſted of propetty and perſonal liberty.“ 
5 milar revolutions; whaye decurred in the other 
e der. andi the conſequences; have been 
| „ and {A degradation of the 
ies In. France, the tax called the 
beef be levied; on men, who, . being 
without any other property than their neceſſary 
utenſils, and ſubſiſting ſolely. on cheit daily wages, 
could not be compelled to payment, even by 
violence itſelf. "Emery, collector, Wwho was con- 
ſtrained to undertake the levy of the tax; had 
authority 00 call upon the ſaur perſons in the diſ- 
trict, whoſe proportion of the TattLs: was the) 
gtreateſt, to fill up all deficiencies; and they were 
3 thus forced, by the fale of their 3 or yy 
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2 8 | ye 9 all | her” 


ai. ; diſcharged their 
own: ſhare of the impoſt. In ſuch caſes, and in 
others. which might be ſpecified, the principle 


are ſubverted, on which the claim 10 5 


is founded: And taxes may then be enſorced by 
penalties, but will no longer be paid OP 
_ ſenſe of moral or political duty: 

- Subſidies may be perverted from- e . 
deſiguation,/ and applied to the purpoſes of am- 
bition, oppreſſion, or the eftabliſhment of deſpotie 


power. This occurred in the reign of James II. 


and occaſioned his expulſion from che nn. 
And in 0 of Charles I. when ſhip- money 
levied under the deluſive and dangerous e 
tate. neceſſty, though e c chen Oo © 
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exaction. Tet the exaction had been laid with = 
| great-equalizy 4 hd been do generally ſubmitted | 
to by the people, as to produce, in 1636, mere 

ounds; and had been 
ſuolemnhy authoriſed by the poor? Judges; ho, 
by their ſervile deciſion, to uſe. the words of Lord 


chan two hundred thouſand; 


Clarendon, 88 . any ee Hott 
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BY PARLIAMENT 1s 4 1 and VOLUY- | 
"ARY- EEO between the propLy, and their 
$0vzrmION, binding the former, in all caſes whats 
ſoever. This poſition implies the lower houſe. 
 of-parliament to have been legally and ce 
_ tianally/choſen, and not like the packed 4 8 
in the reigns of Richard II. and and James II. In the 
former, ner, ee eg e v were com nanded to ſuffer 
EN as 2 GN council ſhould nominate. And, 
io the ein veg Wieit recen W Ta 
Fae" efoful were the ey l 
s exulted in eee 8 
| | " members; wo were not entirely "7 
; = his intereſt. 7 Admitting, however 

„„ 10 1 ta OBE bind 
| | vill'ovince, thar de rut which is delegated can 
be un tonal; and chat che powers veſte d 
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For they gave to the king's als 
ſa force of'a legal ſtatute; and even framed the 
law, as if it were merely declarative,” and intended 
only to explain the true extent of 216 regal 5 

tiye :. When the ſame arbitrary mot heard 
Sai the commons made a ieee . 
à certain ſupply; which he required, he Was ſo 
tes, as to ſend for Edward Montaguey.. 
member who had / conſiderable influence in the 
n laying his hand on che bead of that | 
gentleman, then on his knees beſore him, im- 
periouſly ſaid, get my Bill paſſed by. to-morrow, er 
0. morrom this bead of yours ſhall de , \His deſ- 
potiſm too well ſucceeded; forgihe: nert we * 
= e eee ac W 1 


_ "Orr fling in he ene ene ene 3 
yearly on every perſon who poſſeſſed ten pounds, 
or vpwards; A ſum equal to half che yeariy income 

0 12 according to n rate of 
ee eee eee e fey 
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122 enacted, by e as a Ennio | 
with Charles II. for the abolition of the court of 
wards and liveries.” This court was an intole 
| on the nobility and gentry; as the king 
exerciſed by it the 'wardſhip of all infant heirs; 

enjoyed the benefit uf their eſtates, till they had 
attained a legal majority. He had, alſo, the ab- 


folne diſpoſal boch of male and female heirs in 


1 ww OT. lable to great uſe. 
aueh bee een of PE grace es 
fall chiefiy on the lower tenantry, and 
ing Poor; and that, therefore, the — 
mutation was, in a conſiderable degree, founded in 


fraud and injuſtice," In this light it appeared to 


dome of the members of the bouſe of 
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3 2 9 In. Fai reign, of 
e of Barillon, may. be Free, Hs. ki E . 


= 1 be. diminiſped. (B) re __ — . 
ql a ſubſequent ſeſſion of parliament, for. regulating 
the king's houſehold,. it is enacted, that an oath, be 


| : taken by the keeper of his majeſty's privy purſe, 


that no pert of it hall be applied to be ule of any 
member of the houſe of commons. We are fur- 
ther warranted; in our Rs iy of the danger 
ariſing from this ſource, By the authority of che 


Baron de Monteſquieu, Pho predicts that the 


Uberties of England will, periſh, whenever tbe 
legiſlative power ſhall- have become more co wp 5 


aſcgndency oer 
f. Charles II. if Ge 


nee in the, Englich Foce, bs i is 
Lge Charles vas himfelf a pen- 
* received large fums = 
Mies, When the crown 


8 ny aol i 8 ee the commons, on 
ere occaſions, have chought Menden Juſtifi- 


-unha ily countenance and aig, foch, abu 4 690 
remain deaf to petitions, remonſtrances, and 
y cher, conſtitutional claim, the people = | 


deem themſelves 
marally 
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into! three 2 ee Ty 


. POE "Yet it was an 
11 England! cond ane roined bur by = par- 
liament.“ And the doctrine of irs omni 
which ſuccerded that of the divine and it 
right of our kings; has contributed to the loſs o 
, as well as to the ſeparation of Ireland; 
and may, hereafter, prove ſubverſive of our-liber- 
ties. For with'the ſpecious obſervance" of every 
of our conſtitution, the effence of it may be 
annihilated; -. 28" occurred at Rome; under the def. 
potiſm of Auguſtus: For the ſenate "retained 
_ themſelves the image of freedom; 
"ow 4 full ſation to his ufurpätion. 
. bodies, When a | 
power, are bee of (ge 
up dern 1s Ty a iſnt” 
| airy ras per. Tbe one is founded 
on certain: wanderte Fein es, and "Kmited by 
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Nor can even wiſe and legitimate ends 
be 3 by mean inconſiſtent with equity, 
becauſe no policy; can ever ſuperſede the laws 
of m rality. And this rather dignifies, than de- 
rogates e ſovereign domigion. For the Deity 


55 himſelf is bounded, in the exerciſe of power, not 


only by phyſical impoſſbilities, hos or the: reſt 
tude of his divine nature. 55 
FTT ͤ BianeE 
r But, I apprehend, compulſion is 
here. miſtaken for power to | compel; " 
there can be no diſtinction between government 
and tyranny. ' The former is inſtitmed + for the 
public weal, and, when ſo adminiſtered as to pro- 
mote its ſalutary ends, will have the conſidence, 
n ect, and the voluntary obedience of a great 
: majority of its members. Whereas the latter, 
= | to a recent definition of eaſtern deſpo- 
tim, regards 4 the ſovereign as poſſeſſed of all, 
and the people of 20 rights.” It exacts what a. 
vile man cannot freely give; and commands what 
2 good man ought, not to perform. © The ſtate 
* of every king, ſays the preamble to one of 
N ee eee ö 
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in the love of the ſubjects owards their 8 
& than in the dread of laws made with Aa | 
G pains. But the love of the ſubject can alone 
be ſecured by a full conviction! that the ſupreme 
| magiſtracy ee intereſted in his proſperity 
and happineſs. And this is beſt evinced by a 
„ to impoſe unneceſſary burthens ; by 
n the aſſeſſment and 
collection of them, and by a readineſs to partici- 
2 in the ſacrifice of private intereſt to public 
good. The Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
ſold the furniture of the imperial palace, together 
with his own veſtments, and thoſe of the em- 
ee eee e ee e 
plel f i Be 
III. In NO 5 . omen bc to 
pay tares, it is juſtly urged, that by our refu- 
al to grant ſuch contributions, we not only injure 
the commonwealth, but caſt upon others that 
debt, which ve ought to diſcharge ourſelves. A 
venerable philoſopher has, in a very appoſite 
manner, e this argument, by the follow- 
ing analogy. “ What ſhould we think of a com- 
70 on, ho having ſupped with his friends at 
A tavern, and partaken equally of the joys ef 
«the evening with the reſt of us, would neyer- 
F wy forms: artifice,: e 
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1 „ie ofthe: dnt 
ER free? I a man, who. Peadibd Rl 9 — = 
__*-when detected, be deemed and called a ſcoun- 


adrel, what ought he to be called, who can 
« enjoy all the ineſtimable benefita of public 


| : «* ſociety, and yet contrive | to evade paying his - 


«juſt ſhate of the expence, and wrongfully throw 


CE it upon his honeſter, | and, perhaps, poorer 


< neighbors ?”* But ſuppoſe the Thare to be 


unjuſt, or partially demanded; is die impoſition 


to be ſubmitted to. without complaint or remon- 


trance ? The plea of equity, which authorizes 
one to withhold a public ſubſidy, if well four | 


muſt be clearly diſcernible by the 


ing of his neighbor, and ought alike to dect 


his conduct. Should he, cherefore, through the 
want of patriotiſm, or the fear of penalty, acquieſce : 
in vppreſſion, he defe rvedly incurs both the blame 


wl the ſuffering. Mr. Hampcen withſtood he 
i aſſeſſment of ſhip-money, in oppoſition to the una- = 8 
_ nimous opinion of the twelve Judges; and in 
|  vindication of the unalienable rights of his fellow- 
fubjedts, expoſed himſelf, for dhe rrifling ſum of = 


Twenty ſhillings, ro the. Regs: and. Bans : a 5 


23 to : vas of the court. 


1 am ſenſible that — 8 ation, 


5 and ſelf-intereſt ſer themſelves i in oppoſition to the | 
5 Kate; 3 and, that men, ſo aQuared, nh ä 4 
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I | 
" Penalties, Ela arc vn 
annexed to the WN of the laws of n revenue: 2 
And authority i is, properly exerted” in the ordinary 15 
cCoutſe of government, to ame the refratory into 
N fubroifion. But jr muff fill reſt with the People, 
ultimately, to decide concerning the moral "force. 
of that obligation to pay any particular tax, which 5 
is antecedent ko the penalty incurred by diſobe- 
= 1 0 beat 5 decifion can be referred P 
: ithout the "moſt Egregio! 
0 bleciſm. And, 4 can the caſe be ſhewn, 1 10 
Which the 1udg! ent and determination of the 1 f 
bath not received its commencement, in the juc 
7 = and determination of the few, and even of 
| 28 individual? The right, therefore, mult be a 
- mmitted to ſu 6ſt in boch; though "the exerciſe. br 
5 it can only be juſtified on extraordinary eg. 
| - -fions. de) Nor can danger be appretiended 0 a 
— Wa governed ſociety from this dodtru or 
oppreſſion muſt be. manifeſt and heavy, bebte it 
will be gene! erally reſiſted ;\ and partial offences, 
3 ee by public opinion, wil be "readily 
preyented by a vigilant police, or. compenſated by 
by 1 refuſal of a, 


"his refuſal on the arbitrary proceedings of the. 
Nun III. „„ "oo WA. 
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dane of commons, relative to the Middleſex x 
ion c conſequent illegality of an im im 


5 tion; and the 
| "tion, kvied on 4 county in which the * 
= were hot 0 repreſentecddl. * His | 3 on this 


an d proceeded ſolely from a patriotic zeal to ſecure . 
the r ights, of election. Vet a jury © of Middleſex men 


* nx 


"tion. And their deciſion was reaſonable and proper, 
Ee becauſe the nds of the tate are not to be raſhly 


"looſened by every. tempor ary error or miſcondilt 


r 


of fateſmen. 5 Candid allowarices, will and oug 7 
to 125 made for the paſſions, F prejudices, "and nd 
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lade there is 0 much veneration for power, 


great a fear of preſent fi buffering, and ſuch — 
1 to the forms of civil j urifdiction, i in the baſk 


E 


Wen r to 5 weir rulers; 17 2 ts bly 
of the Stuarts affords the fulleſt evidence. (0% For 
| "the temptations to abuſe power are, at all times, 
ao, 8 than thoſe. A, ar to 2 75 and the | 
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: on. Was influenced by no ſotdid motives, : = 


gave a verdict againſt him, without ſcruple or hefira- 75 


rfetions. incident to, our governors, - Iris | 


* 


k 


ren r b and; puniſhn in * A 
3B N 4, ever, ro be juſſißed. We read, 
ens that in the . of Japan, death 
FA ted on the ſmügsler. A | nt 
1 equiry, and bumanizy are ery equally ſhocked 
= the Aceqgunt given by NM. Necker, chat more 
than three hundred men, of the province of Bre- 
5 naually. conſigned to lavery in che 
gSallies of, France, for carrying on an illicit com- 
merce in the tuo articles of ſalt and tobacco. 
Fbe tuch is, this political crime. makes little E 
zprefſion. on the moral feelings of the mind, til! 
its nature, extent and conſequences have. been ex= 
amined and recognized by reaſon... And to ſuch 
- inveſtigation, the generality. of men haye neither 
Leiſore nor ability to apply themſelves. Turpitudde 
uin human actions is marked either by the gros 
gelost of good principles, or the prevalence . 
bad oer, Eraud, diſhoneſty, perfidy, and cue, 


9 . 


| "neceſſarily involve in them 3 conſciouſneks of guilt; — 
| and, therefore, indicate a mind devoid of redtirude, = 

- 0 or oyerborne by the predominance of n 5 

4 1 But the retention of What is the acknow- 


ledged property of the individual, . before. it is 
chaimed by the ſtare, though, at all times culpable, 
and deſerving of puniſhment, in ordinary caſes, 
; when the nature of the obligation is not ſufficiently . , 
d, as no high degree, of. crimin xk 
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ni; * d he! who avails himſelf, without the 
ſeruples which ie ought is gel of the careleſneſs 
or miſtake of a tax-gatherer, to to evade the propor- 
tional payment exacted from his zighbors, would 
"bluſh to take advantage of the tradeſman, who, 
by ſimilar: cateleſneſs or miſtake, hath omitted, in 
his bill, ſome part of the debt which is ee e 
Bim. Bur, when invaſion threatens a country, or 
public calamity "calls e een uf bey 
member of the ſtate, the ſentiments of the mind 
being reverſed, breach of allegiance, under fuch | 
circumſtances, would be deemed / almoſt | equal | 
to the crime of parricide. We may illuſtra : this 
obſervation by a. caſe in military ſervice, with 
reſpect to our feelings, ſomewhiat parallel. - Mo 
one, but the officer on guard, would puniſh. the 
Aeeping centinel with ſeverity, during the ſeaſon of 
peace. But, on ſome critical and very import- 
ant conjuncture, in time of war, the ſame offence 
would merit death, in the eſtimation of the moſt 
e ſpectator. To eſtabliſh' a ſcale of crimes, 
with exact preciſion, ſo as to aſſign to each its 
due degree of puniſhment, is beyond the extent of 
human ability; and can be accompliſhed only by 
: the omaiſtient Searcher Lk 8 1 the 3 


1 » On this dies cot Monefqien, — Mac ckft 01 1 
| Lord Kaims N . „„ 


lows of government ſhould be funded on 4 met 
diſcrimination, ſo far as it is practicable, clear, and, 
obvious; 2 in all doubtful caſes, ſhould incline 
more to mildneſs chan ſeverity. Fot it is juſtly! 
obſerved, in che preamble of the ſtatute before. 
reſerred co, et that lone made for the preſervation; | 
«of the commonweakh without great penalties, 
are more often obeyediand tet, than: baus male : 
with extreme puniſhments,” D „ Se f tt 931 . 
by hays: thus etdeavored, wich great brevityg 25 
the origin}: to enplaim the principler, ad 
beiecetüns Mee of 4 duty, .which;-chough: = 
eſſentiab i to tze being of ſociety; and of equal! | 
imporianet w the guremors and governed, in every 
_ communitty;{has not hitherto, I beheve, received: . 

à ſpetiſid denomination in any language. No- 
thing tends? rnore to the eſtabliſent of juſt 
authority, than: the free and temperate (inveſtigation: 
of che reaſons on which it is founded. Aud, fromm 
what has been advabced, I preſume, it may be 
- inferred, that a las can be of no mural: obligation, 
\ when'the:claim to allegiance is abſolutely forfeited} © 


tat it is of in penn obligation from mere general „ 


allegiance ; and: that, to give it full amd cumple 
Validity, it ſhould bes wavy Mar ou rms coM- 
= MUNITY, BY. LAWFUL: AVTHORSTY-5 ACCORDING. x6 

PRESCRIBED: [FORMS ; in AN eee b AND 
' PROPORTION ; E ho ron THE PUBLIC WEAL, 
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ens oo OO 


n Inquiry into the Principle of ne 


In Britain, the L AwWrUl. Arhokrry, car 5 erent 
t impoſe a Tubfidy, ? can only be chat 
king, lords, and "commons, in Parliament aſſemn- 
| bled. The king is repreſentative of the majeſty 

of the people; from them he derives his dignity; 
to their deputies; his miniſters and counſtellors ate 
amenable ; ; and: his'prerogatives'*"eonfiſt only" in 
a diſere y power of doing god. ORG if the 

regal office be a delegatiomꝭ the peerage, | 
flows from it, muſt participate Aa nature. 

The three eſtates, therefore, thaugh in different | 
nder cb os, eee ee act in 
munity ; nN and frequentiy eee 
wards. each e ee en eee ee 


F r eee erer ee branches 
of our. conſtitution-. Theſe indeed are delegates, 
but in u qualified ſenſe; and ſhould be reſorted 
to only, in this view, on preſſing emergencies. 
Tor dhe nenen are the: eee ee 5 
; att oblige eee een their united fuf.. | 
frage; and renewing their truſt and/-accountable-/ 
neſs, on every ſucceſſive election. It is derogatory, 
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4; a. ind tht Principle 


dig cheir due yeight i in ibs 4c ne 
rahsfer the peculiar functions 


E which they ae inveſted io the! peers or to 
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the throne. (1) ee C 
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e S 5 dy: 
| Gf che FORMS, preſcribed. in 7 5 A "money = 


1 i e 


the moſt eſlential to its more ia ity, be- 
cauſe molt intereſting to the l 


92 y of K the tub Jed, : 
is, that. it mould originate, ſolely, in | the bouſe of 
comm amn Fot or. the lords, being A. permanent, 


mut tend to [ry 
of ge ne, 


2 
n 
12 


cl ale created. at Pleafurs by the kin . 
dat ob more liable to be influenced d *. 
row „ when. once. influenced; to conti - 

ye 1o 95 8 an the commans, who : are freely elected, 
and ee by. the) people. This 
Privilege forms the great conſtitutional” checl con. 
the executive branch of adriigiſtration,, and eve | 
good citizen ſhould. w watch over it with KN hg 
and jealous arrention; extending, his diligent. and 
triotic c obſervation. even to turnpikes, pariſh- 15 ; 


and mpg collected, not for 5 Oe, of 
1 goyernment alone, but for, Private vate e and local 
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benefit. 1 = 58 4 4 1 4 eee 325 *, . 1 | 
To, ar TION, the taxes, 75 all en mY 


| PARTIALITY, » is ors to 


3 office oY No Re. MR: ug 4 
kingdom is under che e of accumulated 
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| 3 can, Re "ul accor npliſhed_ 1 
ſuch a modification of the whole ſyſtem of revenue, 
a8 ſhall compenſate the unavoidable exceſſes. in 

ſome caſes, by equitable exemptions in others. 
Impoſts on articles of Proviſion have often been 
to improvidently laid, as to accaſjon great diſtreſs 
| amongſt the poor. And, as they are bp chief 
conſumers, bats: the moſt numerous order of 
the ſtate, the -difproportion; attending fuch ek. 
Actions, is an injuſtice equal  * the eruelty of che 


1 exactions themſelves. c Previous to all the Jaws ; 


« of ſociery, man had 'a right to fubſiſt. ' \nd 
e is he to, loſe that right by the eſtabliſhment of 
< laws? To fell the produce of the earth to the 
te people, at an exorbitant price, is, in reality, to 
cc deprive. them. of it. To wreſt from. them, 7 
60 tax, the. natural means of preſerving 1 i 
4 to affect the very principle of their exiſtence,” ® : 
. But 1 would not be underſtood to object to the 
impoſition of moderate duties on the neceffaries « of 
life. When judiciouſly. Planned, and gradually laid 
on articles which are cheap and plentiful, they - 
8 promote induſtry, ingenuity and ſobriety; and 
are pai cheerfully, beczufe impetcepribly, as they 
are confounded- with, the value of the evtthodity 
itſelf. (r) During the im polts of the Sforzas on the 
harveſts a and e of the Vi monte] » the W 
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| depend ox on \ faſhion, ] local conveniencics, or 


and enterpriſing bit of that e were 3 
Ve the . exertion z and. their. 1 8 of filk 
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. yet they are of dangerous tendency, 
_ admiſſible. only. within, certain 1 eee 
Be both art and activity are not o only. bounded. in 

Kg "ns: 8 5 ml A der * their duration, 


jak woch 9 * 
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duſtry to | re 
„ e 


red, alſo, that theſe working me abers.arc 
60 the ſeverity, of ſcaſons, as, well 185..to. the fluc- 
ility. of thoſe. manual. arts. W ich 


materials and that they, are often ph 


ny 


into. 8 which call for public aid, and gught 


to baperſede eraction. Belides,. 8 is ar all times, 


fi Ang 11 ee, 7 Taxation: 
ho, from a at of nn” f ot health. and « of wit. 
energy which originates” fein the united. powers , 
| of nature and "education, are "barely qualified” to 
carr, from day 10 day, 4 kg ſubfiſterice,”” ' Yet 
theſe are, equally with ourſelyes, che commoners 
of che cart; and have 4 Jolt claim to ſome 
portion of the 60 1 things ol life. N we Hot 
alſo add, that there muſt be eld . of wood atid 
| drawers of abe; and; that ge e Execute the meatteſt 
and moſt "Foboriate offices "effenriat to „Come 
plete cke aggregate of human induſtry and hap” 
Pn A ' wiſe" polity, A therefore, ' will 'n o& by 
a rigid Hiterh of age, Prömdte the Met ion 
5 eh men, "but will treat thern with, prof er 
indulgence, ' will encourage” "their k es, and, 
by well pla znned- inſtitutions, render their ft rity | 
virtuos, active, and uſeful. citizens. The penury | 
and d epopulstian of Spain baxye been proved, by | 
Uſtariz, to ariſe, not from emigrations to Amerien 
and the Weſt Indies, but from the oppreſſive laws 
:of x revenue which prevail in chat country. When | 
Lol Molefworth refided in Denmark, che collec- | 
tots: of the poll-tar were ' obliged io accept of old 
_ feather-beds and other neceſſaries,” inſtead of mo- | 
bey; frorh che inhabitants of a town, Which once 
200,000 fix-dollars for Chriſtian IV. on 
| twenty-four hours* notice. In Holland, manufac- | 
' tures have long been in a declining ſtate. "It has . 
Bee cls that" one third SOT, man's in- 


ONE | come | 


com: b pil in eee 
is taxed ir from. wely re t 
an babe mer ie ccc 7 "Noting 1 
could cbunteract ſuch heavy duties, on the lower 
orders of the people, but the extr ene f 2 
37 8 perſevering 'indiiſtry, which e aradter np 
| Inhabirant: olf the United Provinces. 5 0 5 15 
5 be rqurry of an 1 ca oy 7 
82 en y roy. 
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be Kaden to him.“ *” "The ingly og - 
. inflitition to the Preſent time, has been igdious' ts. 
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tbe peopl of England. It ertetids ton very nu 
5 merous ail of corntrodities, the lit f Rich 
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fays s S William Blackſtone, | no "friend to . 
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thouſand Pounds, by, two e e 


liberty, and £0 the -ordir a 


in 3 3 


was be a, greatly, increaſed. ſings the time of this 
excellent judge, 2 and, 1.) elieve, wich ad 
this, branch of, revenue, are. authori ized. to. town 
to-ſearch the houſes of race deal in excile-. 
able articles, at all hours of f the day, and in many, 
caſes, of the night alſo. Ane d;the. roceedis bs. 
under ſuſpi Cion, of tranſpreſſion,.. are yy ummary_ 
ſudden, that, in a very Thort ſpace 'of Ra. 
a't man may. be convicted in the pe ing 5 gd | 


aj . 
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5 5 8 


Hogs aſefien might, 1 5 jag en-. 
nſonant to the prir n_ of, Brit. | 
| :Proce: | of legal, 
iſtration,, There ſeems to be. | go. folkcient, 
fon for — . of a jury. vor or, decidi ling 

way ſo unuſually ſudden and ſun F \; 


peals, | alſa,, ſhould] be admiſſible, in all ; eaſe, 8 


quarter ſeſſions, or to ſome public and reſpotiable 


5 tribunal. And the perſons 
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ns proſecuted Hould be : 
allowed e for their defence, 
ng 
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var d 7 their favor. Nor 848 js Fe 
a prov ded ho perjury has been 'praffiſed, 


nor w alfnatt” intention w denten: 55 
Ke abet el These lata in te 


_ ftdtutes of "exciſe would not occalion any delay, 


of conſequence, to the revenue; and they might 
obviate abuſes, which, by creating murmurs and 
Alert, e 1 veneration. "due. 0 wind 


a io bY Hiohlinds m Schild. it is i id 6715 ah 
Raims, that the exciſe upon ale and fpirirs'defrays 


: people, therefore, are burthened with a contri 


3 


| which adds to the expence of government, and with- | 


draus from uſeful labor many induſtrious hands. 
This laſt conſideration ſeldom enters into the effimate 
of the financier : Let the magnitude of it will be 
_ apparent from the late obſervations of M. Necker, 
W computes that the tax-gatherers in Franke, 
amount to two hundred and fifty thouſand perſons ; 
 thitty-five thouſand'of whom devote their Wie - 
time to the buſineſs. © The enforcement" of impoſts | 
by oaths may be ſuppoſtd ratlier 10 increaſe, than 
to diminiſh their moral validity. Let it is a Prac- 
tier that, on trivial occaſions, 1eems to particips 
of impiety; and, om all occaſions, is conducted 
wich ſo much careleſneſs and i nan as tend 
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| 0 Ane. 
0 de annyally commits 


| FRE of a maral.obligation;. i it; has: been hid, down, | | 


of perjuries are kappa, b | 


6] | ESSE par 9 | 
In the definition of tax, which has; the fol 


as its ultimate and moſt important conſtituent, 


that it is a levy, made for the, puBLIC. ooo. And 
it is the ſpecial duty of the ſupreme power to 
keep this ſacred end in view, in the exaction of 
every ſubſidy. The confic 
the people would thus be ſecured; and a_reſpeR- 
ful ſubmiſſion would be paid even to the errors 
of government, as unavoidable - conſequences. of 


human frailty ; and as only. temporary grievances, 


ce and veneration of 


which better information wo would redreſs. In the | 


application alſo of the national funds, the like 
rigid attention to wiſdom and rectitude ſhould be 
uniformly. maintained. 0 How often has tit been 
urged to me, ſays M. Necker, can you refuſe _ 
to aſk- the king for a thouſand crowns, to relieve 
| ach a perſon whoſe misfortunes, are known to you. 
Will the royal exchequer be the poorer: for it ? 
Forget, FE have replied, | this. royal exchequer, . 
which you conſider only as an accumulated maſs 
ol money, without having examined its ſource: 
"A thouſand crowns are the amount of the land-tax 
of two villages; and I leave you to judge whether 


.the. perſon for whom you folicit has a juſt claim 
. the labor and contributions of their inhabitants. x 


0 Price on the American — p. 84. - - 
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into the Priaciples of Taxation axation. „ 
| It is a violation (obſerves the ſame honeſt = Ip | 

in aciother part el kis work, with which 1 PU un 
now Conclude) —It s a violation of the moſt 1 


| kiered of Wl depolits; to enipley the facrifices'of | 
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chat little gan pe. added to their „ e To the 0 1 


firſt 1 acknowledge, that we : ſhould hardly expect 5 
that extravagant conceptions, 1tl PD. 
in the imbecility of obſcure. and frantic individuals, 


2 Kue intern eee ge ge literary: bodies, 1 


he ſafety and order rec 1 yet ſuch AT been 
"the effects of popular illuſions ; ſome of them indeed 
' fo extraordinary, that nothing but the occurrence 
| of ſimilar exents in our own times could gain them 
belief. Theſe facts conſtitute à curious part of the 
hliſtory of human reaſon, and eyety where optrude 
themſelves in medical reſearches, yet I I believe the 
ſubject is in general miſapprehended, and errors are 


imputed to ignorance, which, however they aroſe, 


| "Hor always to be aſcribed to the ocrafional working 


- were ſupported in the moſt enlightened times, and 
by writers of the greateſt knowledge and acuteneſs. 
A proper attention to ſome facts ſeparated: from the 
| _grear maſs (for 1 dare not undertake a complete 

_ ©hiſtory) will convince us, that ſuch infatuations are 


ol diſtempered minds, bur to the general petſuaſion | 
of the moſt intelligent; 2 "ANC that they derive their 
Lan from! the abuſe"of tendencies im ted for, 
OT aan 5 1 


Ignorance 


che firſt ſaperſiitions-of 1 e e men: _ wag ” 


Inſect aſſiſt each other powerfully. The mind ſeems 
to magnify the object of its terror in proportion to. 


its ignorance of the properties, of that Object. But 
a cauſe equally active with theſe, which operates 8 


boch in the rude and poliſhed ſtates of ſociety, is 


"he reſtleſs curioſity we derive from our conſtirution 67 
reſpecting the cauſes of natural phænomena. Man, 
in a 408 ſavage ſtate, ib melancholy art referved; _ 
eee expoſed to toils, and frequently to dan- 


” gers, he aſſociates the ideas of hoſtility or protection 


even with\inanimate objects; unacquainted with the _ | 
ae of cauſe and effect, he jy ges chiefly from x 

- ſtor? is ſuppoſed ww 
be directed by an enemy, amar to de rae 5 


thoſe of reſemblance ; ever 


3 but ſu 


rior both in powers of oppoſition 


and concealment : the rock, or the tree which 
ſhelters him from the weather, or ſaves him from 
the purſuit of a wild beaſt, becomes firſt a patron, 1 


8 


and then a divinity. Accordingly, the deluſion: of 


incantation was long ſupported i in Germany, becauſe | | _— 
the peaſants could not account for the appearance „ 
of hail-ſtorms in ſummer, but from the operations 


of witches“; and the deification of ancient heroes 


and 9 can only be explained on the princi- 1 


ples of gratitude and veneration, which led their 


e . that their bencladtors continued * 4 
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| behold and protect them, aſter PO thong: 
beightened in their powers, and changed in their — 
mode of exiſtence. In certain ſtates of man, reſpe&t 
and adoration, are fimultaneous ; the Egyptians | 

- worſhipped different animals and vegetables; the 


— 


_ Athenians conſidered the poſts before their houſes 
as gods; the Romans deified their military ſtand- = 
ads ſ, and erected a temple for their reception at 
every permanent ſtation( a). Shakeſpeare touches this - 

_ diſpoſition finely, when C Aiban. 2 the N 
ian who firſt gives him a draught Of WIRES... 


III ſhew thee ev'ry. fertile inch o the ile, 90 Fe 
ACE wAL-Kie they: foot + I pri N 6 


| "Te is remarkajge, that the propenſity to ales ri * 
the powers of animated to inanimate beings, is the 
foundation of poetry; and what betrays men, in 
one ſtage of ſociety, to the | loweſt abſurdity, 'be- 
comes, in ancher. gi 1 ” e e * 
3 pleaſure. 5 ” 
Al attention to ans ant omens is one of the 
firſt acts of ſuperſtition, and evidently derived from 
the aſſociations already mentioned. Not only the 
civil magiſtrates and military commanders, but 
. Pfiloſephere, in the brighteſt periods of Greece and 
Rome, were enſlaved by this obſervance. Pytha- | 
Soras and Plato, ſays Cicero t, to increaſe the cer- 
; tainty of dreams, e certain . 2 0 n . 


LT OM Foo in Alcibiad. 7 7” Montfaucon 1 PRE Expt. 
rom IV. 7 e lib, II. „%%% ᷑ ͤ⁰ 


8 . Ws ſhould die. Et hits ag bens 
be dreamt chat a perſon repeated to him that verſe 
of Homer, ©. on the third: day thou ſhalt arrive at 
the fertile Phthia.” | Ariſtotle wrote W on 
tis ſpecies of L Divination (3). Zeno, Cleanthes, 
8 Chryſippus, Babylonius Diogenes, Antipater and 
Peoſidonius, are enumerated by Cicero, as writers _ 
on this ſubject. That the auſpices were employed 3 ; 
With a political deſign chere can be ho doubt, and . . 
their utility was fully experienced in the affemblies 
of the people: they were likewiſe very ſerviceable 
in promating diſcipline in the "armies. The at- 
tention of the ancients to omens, in their military 
expeditions, was minute and conſtant, nor could an 7 
neglect of chem be eaſily forgiven. . The loſs of the 
Roman fleet, under Claudius Pulcher, was gene- 
-- - rally attributed to ks: having - drowned the holy | 
chickens (e), and the death of Marcellus was im- 
puted to bis neglect of the omens which forbid his 
avageing againſt the enemy n. Inſtances of this 
', kind occur in every page of ancient hiſtory, let us 
nage one for all. When the Athenian fleet was juſt 
quitting the harbour, to attack the Corcyrians, the 
pilot happened to hear one of the rowers ſneeze, by 195 
Wich he was ſo much intimidated, that he ofdered | 
. the ſignal to be given for returning to their e 5 


* * 
* : Fay = 
* BE * 1 
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| that they only pa 


| v frequenty.in danger from. the. reſentment. of thi 
patient 's friends: from this riſk,. the progreſs of! re. 


ends, Strat. lib, II. Cie de Dirin. Bb. IL. 


P e, had not ſuddenly. Stan, 
do you vonder that of ſo many thouſands, one mati 
X tr with a defluxion ? 
It is a ſtriking circumſtance in the ates „ 
Pompey, that while he was diſputing the empire 
ol che world with his great rival, he collected auſpices 
from all quarters , confiding in their truth. It 
appears that the augurs knew how o make their 
predictions agreeable, for Cicero. ſays chat every *' 
thing happened. contrary to them; omnia fere cats 


tra ac difta eveniſſe (o). „ 


We may nn our ciao in preaching 3 0 
nearly the 1 1 


nerica. All the marches of the Indians are re- 


xt ted. by. the: dreams: of the- old warriors, who; ; 


| under this pretence, often convey information gained 


by ſpies to the young men: but it muſt be obſerved 
2 attention to dreamers of eſta- 
£ They. have their regular diviners, | 


bliſhed 


9 


or conjurers alſo, who are at the ſame. time phy- 


When a diſcaſe proves mortal, che doch 


nent has. happily. ex * exempted the Phyſicians of 


5 Europe. , * In every Indian village, the war- woman : 
alſo 1 a kind ol oracle: by dreams and ee 


4 
1 
3 8 8 . 
* 
. 


liſhed: nations of antiquity, in theſe : 
— luperſtitions, Ch the Indian tribes. of North 


ie Aſtrological phyſicians, founding their opinions 


— thee peop/niiOn rior 
w the enemy, and 1s reward. with a ſhare of the | 
Foils; but the unhappy female who aſpires ro this 55 
 Ggnity, and whoſe: preſages are fallacious, (for-there 


are frequently rivals) never eſcapes without a ſevere i 4 


; beating.- Theſe circumſtances recall to the mind 
A account of the ancient Germans; and they 
are not the only ones auen e ee 
i wi the Celts. . 
K. Perſuaſion ſo 3 and 65 permanens wi | 
: Mm on aſſociations not more rem6 N 
enumerated, but when we trace 5 
Vioiůciſſitudes of governments, and alterations „„ 
ners, to the very cloſe of the laſt century: when we 5 
diuiſcover that ſome of the firſt men; in ran and 
| L abilities, of ſo. late a period, ſupported it, and that 
ſober and learned writers have defended it a fẽ 
- >. years. back, we muſt admit the influence of, long . 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and the dignity. of anti iy o 


7 have powerfully aſſiſted this deluſion. . Artifice and ̃ 
5 credulity have alſo conſpired to its permaneney; and | 


on ſome phenomena in the courſe / of diſeaſes, 
which later obſervations. ſeem to extend · had their 
full ſhare in this operation. Cardan was one of the 
maoſt celebrated medical aſtrologers, . and boaſts. wih 

much ſatisfaction, that on being informed of the 

e for. which DO: br Ace, of St. 
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ee te een of 4 Shak at his 
nativity,” ions aſterwards verified, by calculating 
his horoſce Several hiſtorians relate that after 
curing dee ithop, he forétold the manner of 
his death; but the truth of this affertion is extremely 
_ doubtful, for Cardan, who was not: diſpoſed t to con- 
cel his own excellence, would not have failed” to 
boaſt of ſo extraordinary a circuntance; yet we find 
no trace of the prediction in his works, though he 
publiſhed Hamilton's Horoſcope, among 
with a commentary. Porta and Fernelius ene 5 
Cardlan in combining medicine with aſttology. N Pa- 9775 
_ racelfus, by ſuppoſing a ſpirit! derived fronr ome 
| conſtellation | th*reſide in in every Human being ren 
Here the connection ſtill more. intimate. Severim 
und Hartmann followed his opinions. FHorſtius 
eved not only that certain coſßunctions of the 
produce epidemics, but that evil aſpects pro- 
| ice miaſmata®. The grave and fagacius Lommius 
1 at he e 155 11 0 1 
est 1 e ee een PRE NOT 5 My 
"we" keen,  Cartean - Phitoſoptiy produced 
nt more rational conchi- | 
e ede che iüffuence of ſome of 
Str bodies on ie inn un Was al. 
lowed, as far as they could be ſuppoſed to affect 
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the ſtate” of the . but” che effect of their 
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On 'Þ . 
1 Added, But the opal vas abt 0 
ſpeedily diſcredited among other claſſes of men, as 
with phyſicians. Some of he firſt” characters in 
France were infatuated with their belief in ene — 
prophets. Wierus“ ſays they: were remarkable in . 
his time vn this account. Sully declares that one 
of the conſiderations which kept him faithful 
to his maſter, in the moſt unpromiſing ſtate of 
his affairs, was a prediction of La Broſſe, that 
Henry would: make his fortune f; Henry himſelf 
was very uneaſy, before his aſſaſſination, on ac- 
count of ſome prophecies t. The aſtrologer 
Morin directed Cardinal Richlieu 5 motlons in 5 
og his journies 96. BE, 
In this country png were re alinys e. eagerly 
„ to: Comminges ſays, that in his time, N 
an Engliſhman | was never without / prophecy — 
in his mouth. The ſtatute of Queen Elizabeth _ © 
againſt falſe prophecies, was occaſioned by the 
_ diſturbances they excited in the ſtate; the Earl 
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of Northampton, in his Defenſaltve, aſſerts that 1 
they had produced many civil commotions, ana 
this aſſertion is repeated by Sir Edward Coke. 7 


- During the reign of James I. the faſhionable 1 
opinions encouraged every ſpecies 'of deluſion: 5 
Lilly was an uſeful tool to the Long Parliament, . 
and if we may truſt his own A lege es con- 


F 
4, F 


„De -vretl Demdb. 5 "a 8 1 . 


. de Sully: 1 1 05 . IO Bayle Art. Morin. „„ . | 
| | fidered | OY 
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„ prophets ſwarmed at that time, and the credit Z 
given to them will to ſurprize, When we 
| recollect that the predictions of Rice Evans, 
. who lived then, have' found defenders j in War- - _ 
| burton and Jortin*. To theſe we may add the 
names of Cudworth and Morhoff; the former 
defended prophecies in general, the latter the 
uatrains of Noſtradamus F. ut was in 1707, 
when this nation was advancing rapidly i in the 
career of ſcience, as well as of arms, that the 
French prophets appeared among us. They 
ſpoke Latin and Greek without underſtanding 
- either, as they pretended (z)-- It muſt be con- 
feſſed that theſe: inſpired paſſages are extremely 
barbarous, but they made noiſe enough to at- 
tract the notice of government, and the Prophets | 
- finiſhed their miſſion in Bridewell. A fact de- 
. ſerving more attention, is that at this time, when 
the; extenſion: of knowledge and reaſon is ſo 
proudly boaſted, and in this iſland of philoſo- 
pPhers, as ſome delight to term it, the poſſeſſion 


L of a prophetic: faculty is believed We ſome of the 


| northern parts of the kingdom; and that ſop⸗ 
ported by evidence ſo ſtrong, as nearly to con- 
vince one of the moſt acute philoſophers of tbe 
1. Age, in his viſir to ome e FEW ſpecies 
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of PET an ſecond a babes or Tal 42 + ic „„ 
by the natives, conſiſts in a day-viſion r 1 „ 
know no better e it Ks TIER ++ 
; XR mall borrow his words, EE 
: & „ 279, ; 1 :. 
8. 1 4 ebend of he - Hebride Wa nin 
_ Plac'd far amid the Peres mein _ 55 = 5, Fe LES „„ 
e 1 Or thax atrial beings 8 deign_ 8 „„ 
2 Dies on the naked kill or : valley low, Eos 5 5 of ip rr 
_ * Thewhiltin ocean Phcebus dips his wain, 7 
. aſſembly moving to and fro; 5 | 5 
e T9 all at ance in air r diſſolves the ln fs . c 
| . . . : ENG „or involEnes, 0. 5 


2 Shu diſtind 1 view of the Second Sight may 7 5 155 „ 
de wad in Martin's Hiſtox of the Weſtern 
 Hlane NE with a large colle jon of narrations,. 
 furniſhed"ehnefly hy the author's friends; ſeveral 
| | eommunicared' by the Szers chemſelyes>. 985 he 
* vifons are frightfuly and uneaſy | to the Seer, e 
| who thinks himfelf unfortubare.; in poſſeſſing this 3 3 


ed 
8 4 


pos 


. faculty. 5 His appearance * to. che ſpectators, | 5 NE 5 

during a viſion, (for he alone perceives it) is, et 5 — 4 
"8 deſcribed, ſomething like that of a patient in "2 
2 catalepſy; ; he becomes immoveable, i 
are fixed, and the eye- -lids ſometimes reverted: | 

„ However if another Seer be preſent, the firſt 

can make him Participate the viſion, if he has 


pPreſence of mind enough to touch him. They 8 . 
5 00 not 9 8 underſtand the meaning of what 


\ * 


PR. 05 | Popular Tien, 
they ſee, and eyen when they. 9 0 an abſolute 
prediction, in conſequence of ſormer experience, 
they are treated with deriſion. Hor/es and cows, 
adds my author, poſſeſs the ſecond ſight. What-⸗ 
ever may be the caſe with theſe ſagacious ani- 
mals, it appears highly probable that the Seers 
are hypochondriacal perſons. Their inſular 
ſituation, their ſolitary employments, , their 
oppreſſive poverty, added perhaps to the wild, 
uncultivated ſcenes of their country, are ſuffici- 
ent to produce a depraved ſtate of body, and 
conſequently of imagination, in thoſe who are 
at all pre· diſpoſed. A proof that the viſions 
originate in the perſon's own fancy, is given, 
undeſignedly, by Martin himſelf. He relates 
that a Seer informed him, he was entirely relieved 
from his viſions byswearing a ſprig of St. John's- 
Wort quilted in the cape of his coat. Whatever 
effects this plant (called Fug Dæmonum from 
its ſuppoſed virtues) might, have produced inter- 
nally as a bitter, no medical qualities could be 
exerted by it in this caſe; and it is difficult to 
account for the contempt with which Martin 
confeſſes the predictions were at firſt treated, 
otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that the greater a 
number had proved fallacious. 
Wierus ſupplies an ample liſt of the different 
ſpecies of divination. The Chryſtallomantia is 
well known in this country, by the fame of Kelly 
and Dec. on bis conſiſts in appearances of ſpirits, Fe 
Or 
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or Ts objets, deſired to be en in a ma- 
gical lens. Meric Caſaubon publiſhed | Dee's 
Conferences with Spirits, in a large folio, ac- 
companied with a Preface. . Some curious par- 
ticulars reſpecting this man, of Evans, and For- 
man, who was- employed in Somerſet's affair, 
may be found in Lilly's Life; or in the Anti- 
quarian Repertory, where they have been lately 
republiſhed, _ h 
Martin relates that a ſpecies of divination had 
been practiſed in ſome of the weſtern iſlands, 
within his memory, which does not appear to 
have prevailed in the reſt of Europe; at leaſt 
I find no notice of it among the demonologiſts. 
The perſons deſirous of an oracle went into 
a ſolitary place, carrying with them an ox, which : 
they killed on the ſpot. A fire was then made, | 
under a rock, or near a tree, the animal was 
flayed, and the boldeſt of the company was 
. wrapped up in the hide, tied faſt, and left alone 
during the whole night, to 2 an anſwer 
to the demand made by his friends, from inviſi- 
ble beings whom he heard about him. Martin 
adds that he had this relation from a perſon 
who himſelf had paſſed a night in the hide, and 


who aſſured him that he heard ſuch. dreadful _ 


things during that night, that no temptations 
ſhould ever induce him to expoſe himſelf again 
in the ſame ſituation (r). It is remarkable that 
this fort of oracle ſhould be fo little known 
| D 2 1 ; „ Qu” 


; \ y 


36 1 Os apr 2 
to ieee ſince we meet EET ntl the 5 


ſame thing in the Eneid, when Latinus conſults 
5 che oracle of Faunus: : | 


: 8) 5 24k huc dona e 
Cum tulit, et cæſarum ovium ſab nocte Glenti 
Pellibus incubuit ſtratis, ſomnoſque petivit; . 
Multa modis ſimulacra videt volitantia miris, 
Et varias audit voces, fruiturque Deorum 1 
5 Colloquio, 8 imis Acheronta affatur Avernis. 
t Lib. VII. $6. 


The 8 * the weſtern. iſles, uſed | to 
divine, alſo, by roaſting a cat. 
The original opinion of Magic ſeems to have 
been formed merely from the ſuperior knowledge 
or dexterity of individuals, The fulleſt proof 
of this may be found in Naude's Apology for great 
Men accuſed of Magic; where he makes it apparent, 
that, at particular times, ſuperior abilities always 
drew. this imputation on their poſſeſſor. And 
all the writers on this ſubject allow, that natural 
magic, which is their firſt diviſion, implies no 
more than an acquaintance with the leaſt ob- 
vious facts of natural philoſophy“. Excellence 
in a particular profeſſion ſometimes conſtituted 
a magician; thus, in the laſt century, Dr. 
Bartolo was ſeized by the inquiſition at Rome, 
on a charge of necromancy, becauſe he unex- 
Pray cured a nobleman of the gout f. It is 


* See Agripps, Cicogna, Morhol, kee. 4e. 
15 Eryth Pinacoth. II. P: 75. 8 | 


| probbl 
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8 chat for a 4 time, magicie were 


ſuppoſed to operate only by natural means, the 
powers of which could not be eſtimated in times 


of general ignorance. \ The repetition of verſes, _ 


or the preparation of herbs, were the firſt ma- 


gical acts: Cicero imputes the origin of the 


word Saga to the idFas I have been deſcribing. 


Sagire enim ſentire acute eſt; ex quo ſage anus, quia 


multa ſcire volunt, & ſagaces dicti canes*. But by 
degrees, religious opinions were interwoven with 


magic, and at length Plato's hypotheſis of aerial 


demons furniſhed a ſyſtem from which magical 
arts. were explained with ſufficient plauſibility. . 


| Quanguam Platoni credam, ſays Apuleius, inter Deos 
& homines, natura et loco medias quaſdam divorum 


| poteſtates interſitas, . eaſque divinationes cunttas & ma- 


gorum miracula gubernare f. After the eſtabliſn- 
ment of chriſtianity theſe operations were aſcribed 


to diabolical influence, exerted by compact with 


the magician. The gained of this DO 


; will be explained preſently. 


Magic is uſually 4 151 into a nd. 


divine, lawful , and unlawful |. Necromancy 


conſiſted in employing members of dead bodies 
as charms or remedies: according to this defi- 


” nition, it was necromantic in all the colleges of 
Europe to inſert the human ſkull as a remedy 
in bein diſpenſatories. But a complete table of- 
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its disſions, with the operations ien they 
ſeverally include, may be ſeen in Paracelſus's 
Philoſophia e 2 | e its branches appear 

very numerous. Of all theſe, however, the 


diviſion of witchcraft, including poſſeſſions, has 
excited moſt attention, and has indeed been moſt 


Intereſting, as a theologicA, legal and medical 
queſtion. It is chiefly with e to #he" way 


that T mean to conſider it. *; 
1 mall not meddle with the ae of ; 


- Jannes and Jambres, the magicians of Pharaoh, 
nor inquire whether the witch of Endor had a 


cloſet“, neither is it neceſſary to collect the claſ- 
ſical authorities for witcheraft: all this has been 


fully done f, and every thing, credible and in- 
ceredible, relating to the civil and religious hiſ- 
5 tory of the ſubject may be found in Wierus, Del 


rio, and in a very extraordinary book, entitled 


the Imaginations of Mr. Quffle, which, with the 
- moſt childiſh arrangement, and great poverty 
of invention, exhibits the completeſt collection 
of demonological acts to - be: e in any one 5 
* | ; | | 


That in pg: fates of W 1 diſeaſes were 
ſuppoſed to be inflicted by. ſupernatural powers, 
is an acknowledged fact, and follows naturally 


from the general principle, of men's anxiety to 
ſurmount their 1 ignorance of the relations of cauſe 


* 
A 


0 Popular meln, e 
and effect. The diſpoſition, which, in one age, 
made Eſculapius a god, in another, made Dr. 
Bartolo a necromancer; among the Egyptians 
the offices of prieſt and phyſician were originally 
joined; among the Jews, the prieſt cured the 
eprous ; among the Greeks, ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, 
1d particularly epilepſy, were imputed to the 
anger of the gods, and managed by diviners. 

+ The firſt part of Hippocrates's Treatiſe De 
'* Morbo Sacro is written againſt this ſuperſtition, 
and contains a curious account of the diagnoſis + 
formed by the medical diviners. Siguidem nam- 2 
que ( egri) capram imitentur, & balatum edant, dex- 
mque in pariem convellantur, deorum matrem in 
cauſa eſſe aſſerunt. Si vero acutiorem & vebementiorem 
| vocem edat æger, equo fimile- efſe dicunt, & adNep- 
 tunum cauſam referunt. Quod fi ſtercoris aliquid emit. 
tat (quod nonnullis morbo preſſis contingit) Hecates * 
Enodie appellatio adbibetur. Sin autem tenuius & 
crebrius dejiciat, velut aves, Apollo Nomius. Si verd 
 ſpumam ex Ore demittat, & pedibus calcitret, Mars 
_ author eff. He adds thar beſides the employment 
of ceremonies, they forbad their patients to wear 
a black veſtment, becauſe black denoted death, 
or to fleep on a goat-ſkin, or to place either hand, 
or foot, upon the other. According to theſe 


rules, ſays he, a Libyan would never be cured. 5 1 
of this diſtemper, for in Libya ene ee „ 1 
wee, worn a and ſlept i in, = ; 
„ 'D 4 3 oo Lan — 
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Galen ee Hippocrates in N all 
Uifrales to natural cauſes, and Avicenna Galen. 
An expreſſion in Hippocrates's Prognoſtics, 
however, puzzled them a little, and was long 
veged by demonologiſts, who always think them- 


ſelves at liberty to repreſent. facts and opinions 


in the way moſt favourable to themſelves. Thus 


Quinctius's collection of dreams, apparitions 
Divination, is quoted largely by thoſe writers, * 
without any notice. of the refutation produced 
in the ſecond, Hippocrates has ſaid that a phy- 


and prophecies retailed in Cicero's firſt book of 


ſician ought to diſtinguiſh what is divine (7: dur) 
in diſeaſes. As this apparently. contradicts the 


« ſentiments. delivered in his Treatiſe de Mor bo 5 


Sacro, Galen, | in his Commentary on the paſſage, 
ſuppoſes that the phraſe is a græciſm, though 


it appears to have been generally underſtood in 


the, literal ſenſe; he explains it to ſignify," that 


a phyſician ſhould. ſtudy the nature of the at- 


moſphere, from which ſo many diſeaſes were 


ſuppoſed to proceed. Aretæus ſupplies an uſe- 
ful criticiſm on the word d dee as applied to epi- 
lepſy, Which ſtrengthens Galen's ſuppoſ 


The diſeaſe is thus termed, according. to 8 
on account of its ſeverity, becauſe. lego 


modern commentators on Hippocrates, 'Horſtius 
has the ingenuity to reconcile. his opinion, and 


and u = 
were. ſynonimous with the Greeks. Among he, 


that. of Galen, with bis own. He allows that 


| Hi 1 ppocrates 5 


Papular Hinfrons. e 
Higpocrares, muſt ahude to the. nature of the 
 atmgſphere,i but thinks he refers to an occult 
: quality produced by the immediate act of divine 
power, or, or to 1 own eee . 
aſtral influence 

It would have been Wks for 1 5 pby- 
ſicians, after the revival of letters, had followed 
the wiſe and temperate dictates of their great 
maſter, with as much care as they inveſtigated 
his uncertain hypotheſes. As medical men 
generally determined the nature of the diſeaſes 
imputed to faſcination, ſome ſpirited deciſions on 
the ſide of common ſenſe might have checked 
the fanguinary proceedings, which. diſgraced all 


the, ſixteenth, and great part of the ſeventeenth | 


centuries, But a paſſion for myſticiſm, which 


| in one. ſhape or other haunts the infancy. of lite- 


rature, as well as of ſociety, ſeiged the faculty, 
and, they. dictated, at their eaſe, thoſe wretched 
5 abſurdities, by the authority of which hundreds of 

their fellow - creatures were ſubjected to 15 5 
ment, tortures, and an agonizing death.” | 

1, cannot proceed-without obſerving, that the 
biſtary of this deluſion 1 18 a perpetoal , reproach, 
to thoſe who treat all innovations in ſpeculative | 
opigions with indignation: the firſt writers 
1 8 do8rine. of, witcheraft were ſtigmas | 
ized. a *;; vet ep: only endeavoured 
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Fur 4 ee time änder the e was 
erected, the trials of witches (as heretics,) were 
confined to that tribunal, but the goods of thoſe 
who were condemned being confiſcated to the 
holy office, its miniſters were ſo active in diſ- 
covering ſorcerers, that the different govern- 
ments found it neceſſary to deprive them of the 
cogniſance of this crime“. On the continent, 
commiſſioners were then appointed for the diſ- 
covery and conviction of witches, who, though 


leſs active than the inquiſitors, were but too 


zealous in proſecuting their function. In 1494, 
Sprenger and Inſtitor, two perſons employed in 
this commiſſion, publiſned a collection of trials, 
moſt of which had come before themſelves, 
under the title of Malleus Maleficarum ; this ſerved 
as a kind of inſtitute for their ſucceſſors. Soon 

eee the appearance of Agrippa's Occult 
Philoſophy. ſtrengthened. the deluſion, although 
that celebrated man did not credit the power of 
ſorcerers . He believed indeed in magic, but 

it was on the 1 generally allowed at that 


1 's ad | 7 Naude's ago, p. 19, 15 - 
5 Fel a time, 
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abe chat dard: was an exact enten nity be⸗ 
tween the viſible and inviſible worlds, conſe- 
queotly a poſſibility of affecting what is _ 
by its ſympathy with the natural ſubject, 

which the magician operates (o). He alſo 55 
lieved it poſſible to eſtabliſh a commerce with 
with angels. But the fourth book of the occult 
| philoſopby, which contains the forms for invo- 
cating demons, and deſcriptions of their differ- 


ent appearances, according to the method of 


invocation employed, is decläred by Naude and 
Wierus to be ſpurious, as well as the ridiculous 


treatiſe imputed to Trithemius. Upon the 
whole, Agrippa appears in the three firſt books, 
where he is moſt myſtical, to confide in natural 


means, or angelic influence. His book, how- 
ever, procured him the character of a ſorcerer, 
which was confirmed by his keeping a pug-dog _ 


with a collar, ſuppoſed to be an imp, and was 


put beyond all doubt by his exerting his influ- 


ence to ſave a poor woman, accuſed of witch- 


craft, from the flames, at Cologne. Wierus, 


who had ſerved | Agrippa, gave riſe —_ firſt 0 


great controverſy on this ſubje&*, His maſter 


bad taught him humanity, and he endeavoured 


Py PS 


* Bodinys 3 that ſome perſons, bebte Wierws, auen es 
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but with too feeble a hand, to ſtop the bloody ; 
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have 
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have been a en weak man, with ex- 
tenſive reading. on his ſubject, but too narrow- 
minded to comprehend. it thoroughly. He in- 

volved himſelf in unſpeakable difficulties, by 
admitting the action of ſupernatural powers in 
certain diſcaſes, . and in poſſeſſions, while he 
denied that witches had any concurrence in 
them. Theſe appearances, ſaid he, are illuſions - 

of the devil, who perſuades ſimple and melan- 
choly perſons that the miſchief he himſelf per- 
forms, is done by* them, and at their pleaſure. 

He was weak enough, to attempt the explana- 

tion of every ſtory alleged by his antagoniſts, 
without queſtioning the truth of the facts. What 

1 puzzled him moſt was the dura materies, that is, 
the crooked pins, old nails, black flannel, and 
other ſubſrances (or varia materies) vomited by 

the patients. There were three hypotheſes for 

1 this phænomenon; 1. That the matter was only 
1 apparently diſcharged, by an. illuſion, for Grillan- 
. 3 dus, an eminent lawyer, obſerved that when the 
= ſubſtances vomited were kept for. ſome days, 

= they begag to Hau and at length eee 


1 


| doch, o as. to. introduce. the dura materie, and 
en hut them up again; this was the opinion 
> of Paracelſus. and others“; 3s Or that the devil 
introduced theſe ſubſtances | into the mouth, &c. 
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at | tha" very moment when the aſſiſtants perceived 
them. This laſt opinion was adopted by 


Wierus, and certainly was a nearer approach 


to truth than the others, as it has been found 
that ſecuring,.a patient's hands has prevented 
him from vomiting the dura materies*, of which 
his pockets were full. A fingle inſtance: will 
ſhew, however, that Wierus was exceſſively 


embarraſſed by this hypotheſis f. A girl com- 


plained of ſudden pain in her ſide, and aſſerted 0 
that ſhe felt a knife ſticking in it, which ſne had 


juſt borrowed from her ſifter-; her relations 


laughed at this as an idle fancy, but on the 


burſting of an abceſs which had formed on the 
ſeat of the pain, the point of a knife became 
viſible, and the inſtrument was extracted by a 
ſurgeon from Wolfenbuttel. Wierus, being 


a phyſician, knew very well that a knife fix 


inches long could nor be thruſt into the cellular 


ſubſtance without any external appearance of 
wound or hemorrhage; therefore he ſuppoſes 
the devil to have laid the knife upon the abceſs, 
ſo as to diſcover the point, but to have con- 
cealed the handle by an illuſion, religuam cultelli 
partem præſtigiis velaſſe. But as the knife was 


ruſty, he believes the demon had kept it in ſome : : 


dunghill, and-as its ſubſtance! was corroded . 


mut have ſteepec it in an seid. This is A | 
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| ſufficient ſample of the ingenuity of doctor 
Wierus (u). He was very anxious to prove that 


Agrippa's dog was not a demon, but a natural 


dog, called Monſieur“: this ſtrengthened the 
imputation caſt on bitt 1285 his e of 
forcery. ES, 5 
Bodinus, a French lege of eminence, "A 
bad: aſſiſted at ſeveral trials of witches, wrote 
againſt Wierus, in his Demonomania. He urged 
the concurrent teſtimonies of ſufficient witneſſes, 
and the confeſſions of the witches themſelves, to 
eſtabliſh the exiſtence of ſorcery. Wierus owned 
that the unhappy perſons believed themſelves to 
+ be guilty of the crimes alleged againſt them, 
but that they were deceived. by the devil. But 
what do you make of the witches' meetings, cried 
Bodinus? The witches, replied his antagoniſt, 
are atrabilious. This explanation was ſo un- 
ſatisfactory that Wierus paſſed for a magician, 
whom the devil had furniſhed with ſpecious 
arguments, to ſave others from puniſhment. 
Lerchemer, Godelmann, Ewichius, Ewaldus, and 
ſome others followed him, notwithſtanding this 
ſtigma; but they were oppoſed by men of more 
acuteneſs and conſiſtency than themſelves; by 
Remigius, who had condemned ſeveral hundreds 
of ſorcerers to the flames, Delrio, whoſe book 
is a e Corpus e 5 Eraſtus, 


* De Magis Infamib. p. 111. | 
| * Scribonius, 


Seribonius, Camerarius *, and a croud of others. 
Let us ſee what phyſicians e 95 8 con- 


troverſy. 


Paracelſus allowed? ir Adele 40 be | pro- 


duced: by witchcraft, that is, by a demon, in 


compact with a human being f; but he thought 


the devil had more to do with the art of medi- 


cine itſelf, than with its objects. He imagined 
that this cunning adverſary endeavoured to ruin 


medical practice, by raiſing up quacks, pub- 
liſhing (erroneous books, and ſetting up igno- 


rant apothecaries, that he might diſcredit the 
faculty, and bring patients to place their confi- 


dence in his own tools. Medicinam enim intaminatam 
diabolus non finit, ſed ſuſcitat pſeudomedicos, profert 
erroneos libros, imperitos Pbarmacopæos, G. Fs 5 
ut naturalibus mediis ſua laus derogetur : 5 


Van Helmont alſo believed that cle devil 


produced diſeaſes, but that he operated on the 


magnetic ſpirit, which ſhall be conſidered elſe- 


where. He thought witches employed natural 
means; ſagæ operantur virtute naturali|. 9 85 

Paracelſus was loudly blamed for permitting 
magical remedies to be uſed, where the diſeaſe was 
imagined to be demoniacal. He was called a 
ſorcerer. So difficult was it for a writer at that 


- 


5 Delrio. FR Burton's Anat. of Mlkmdh; ri: 
t De Sagis. t Ver, n Rer. . 
73 Ort. Medicin. 479. . 
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himſelf was accuſed of ſorcery by De Thou. 
, Sennertus, the firſt eclectic philoſopher. 20 


phyſician: of Germany, wrote an expreſs /treatiſe 


De Faſcinatione. He believed that witches i in- 


jure in three different ways; per viſum, Tocem et 


contaium : That the plague was often occaſioned 
by the compoſition of certain powders and 
ointments, of diabolical preſcription: That the 
operations of witchcraft are proved by the autho- 


rity. of judicial acts, and by the agreement of 
witneſſes examined at different times, and in 
different places, but that the action is always 
demoniacal, though performed with the witch's 
conſent, It is true, ſays he, I have cured patients 


of ſimple inflammatory complaints, which per- 


ſons accuſed of ſorcery acknowledged themſelves 
to have produced; but as there was nothing 
preternatural in thoſe diſeaſes, I conclude that 
the devil, foreſeeing the complaints, deluded 
the witch, by perſuading her to put him on 
diſtreſſing the patient. He holds that the devil 
ſometimes 6ccaſions diſeaſes by the medium of 
natural cauſes, for example, epilepſy, palſy. and 
melancholy ; that he ſometimes produces com- 
Plaints altogether preternatural; and ſometimes - 


only attacks the fancy, occaſioning imaginary 


diſeaſes; that the nature of the materies dura is 
uncertain; but chat witehes are puniſhable for 
their Fas, and their conſent to injure different 


perſons, 


pen . quotes a e of witcheraft i Bon 
Zacutus, a Portugueſe phyſician, author of the 
famous Definiton of a Spoon“; a young lady 
was cured of convulſions, in preſence of Zacutus, 
by putting a paper cap, filled with magical cha- 
raters, on her head. Dr. Balthaſar Han com- 
| municates to Sennertus the caſe of a Lady, who 

was ſubject to ſudden eruptions of croſſes and 


aſtrological characters, on different parts of her 

| ſkin: it is remarkable that Dr. Warburton » 
quotes a ſimilar ſtory from Iſaac Caſaubon, to 
ſupport the miracles attending Julian's effort to 
rebuild' the temple of Jeruſalem 7. Mercatus, 
phyfician to Philip II. of Spain, a writer of un- 
common accuracy and information, appears 

ſtrongly inclined to deny the exiſtence of faſci- 


natory diſeaſes; but he is conſtrained to ac- 


knowledge them for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe the 


inquiſition had decided in favour of their reality; 
ſecondly, becauſe he had ſeen a very beautiful 


woman break a ſteel mirror to pieces, by a ſingle 
glance of her eyes, and blaſt ſome trees * | 
merely looking on them; ſolo e .. | 


Heurnius did not admit morbid: altkenün, 1 


but he came round very ingenioully to the com- 
mon e He . it een 8 


4 * * 55 : 


* See Kchard's Dialogue, ben Hobbes) and a King's = 
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3 
"© Liebe of Cepileiply's theſe. e e he fup- 
_ Poſes: to have been recommended by witches, 
ho are imagined to be fond of human blood. 
To prove this, he quotes Apuleius and Philo- 
ſtratus. It is truly ridiculous to find demono- | 
ee quoting the romance of Apuleius, (which 
Ia palpable. ach nage e As true 

- Mylivs, M na 0 1 (forgotten ce 
8 believed the influence of witchcraft in diſeaſes, 


Þ ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the % laſt, 
in treating of the ee e for. hon al 
complaints. i 


Baptiſta 8 not . a Bourne 


but a ignaturiſt, that is, a believer. in the con- 
formity of the virtues of plants to certain ex 5 
ternal appearances, ſuppoſed to be impreſſed by 
— Ovarian angels. The convallaria, or Solomon's 
ſieal, and ſome of the ferns, were celebrated re- 
medies of this kind. A Diſſertation de Simpli- 
dium Sigasturis Was publiſhed * TGA: ON 
Sinibaldo, in 690. K i tea iden, 
0 ene d listen were followers of” 
| Paracelfos,, © "E007 1 n 1 3 „„ So . 


Meriggol, WO flouriſhed . 8 in Provence, 5 
u the beginning of the laſt centur , had c 


 fiderable e ihne, diſeaſes; he Had.” 
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Vrfulines, under his care, all bewirched(x). | oy 
In a diſſertation annexed to his works; “ he treats 1 
very fully of Amulets, which he divides into 
ur kinds, divine, diabolical; vain, and nat ral. 8 
permits the uſe: of che firſt) and the laſt. „„ 
relates „ 


iioned more particularly 3 | .Carric „„ 
I nedical. d mo &, conſtantly quoted, | 1 
- -—Schenkivs, in his Section e en Ne e N e 
ching remarkable, excepting his advice to — 
exoreiſm firſt, and natural remedies afterwards. ona 4 
- 5 Fludd believed diſeaſes to be inflicted by the — 
miniſtry of angels. een Treatiſe de =. 
 Myſiica Morborum Caf re 1 
Pr. Willis, whoſe labours eee 6 much, I 
ards forming the nervous pathology, ſup- 
poſed convulſive diſorders to e eee in 
caſes, from witcheraft f. 6 
mon rules for diſcovering. ſack. apps Aranc. 
which ſhall be noticed afterwards.. 
Even che author of Religio Medici, if = „„ 
Hutchinſon may be eredited I, inclined ſo 5 8 
een to Ki e that h inter! 1 
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92 1 o Popular fans. 
gated by Laird: Chief Juſtice Hale, concerning - 
4 4 coftvullive diſeaſe, attributed to two poor 
"EO women Who were tried before him, * hie de- 
0 elared, that he, was clearly of opinion, that the 
Cs fits were natural, bur heightened by the devil, 

- © co-operating with the malice of the WENT, 755 
e at whoſe inſtance he did the villanies.“ 1 5 
Ia conſequence of N ts the erimin jal Y | 
= Were condemet. 1 
Töwards the eloſe of . nt ester, Dr. 
| Boulteg an "Engliſh phyſician, publimed 
Medicina Magica, Which 1 have never 
| 15 bot, the 5 Oh forcery was'fo erden 
vi me” sal „ that 45 erjodical work pub- 
öh As ihe kong bure with hiſtories | 
of & moniacs, and' diabollcal ilfuſivis of” al 5 
ee eee ee, 
Ode or ag gent examples, are I ordec 


* 
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öf dembönfscal cpo 4 fabjet” on which = 


_ Mis, Aud fitters of the church; as well as aW. 
Fers ang phyſicians, Have exerted een to oy 
4. accumulate the. moſt diſguſting impurities. ” 

Ansther periodical cotleion;'of Tunger ple 85 

TY töte, the AAA Hafnfenfta, publiſhed by the 


ED) Barthoh nes, contains à goed deal of dettiotiology. 


the correſpondents' relates that a ality 


elle Becoming 5% en, recited a page of the 
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e e PRE 4s following es 1 
the mouth of the ſufferer (a miner.) Going o 
his work one morning, the devil met him, in 


form of a little man, and offered him a pinch of 


ſnuff. This, the workman, thought proper 
: decline the devil, enraged to find his e, 
Ae b e upon him, and beat him ſeverely“. 

In the ſame. work, is a conſultation df Pr. 
Hannerman on a caſe of impotence; the doctor 8 
eee atur 
ö In this, cou Key 


1 ** 
* 
** 


þ is is,vniver{ally Lane. 10 4 0 written on 7 +- + . 
by Bacon , and generally 


logy) countenanc 
adopted among the people, only one writer 


bardy enough to oppoſe it. This was Reginald | 


Scott, who publiſhed, a collection of im 


detected, under the title of Diſcoveries of en, 


craft. James ordered the book to be burnt by the 
common executioner, and. the judges continued 


to burn witches as uſual. During the civil wars, 


upwards. of eighty were hanged in Suffolk, on 


4 the accuſations of Hopkins, che witch finder l. 


Webſter was the next writer againſt witchcraft, 


but he had 2 different fate from chat of Lebte 
* We 5 a e e © I. 19 


* Ib. EF 12. : of EP + A8. Haſs, K. in. 
” Þ Nat. Hiſt. OR, 


4 Baxter, Hutchinſon, and Hadibras, ©: III. 
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7 Glanville: 1 5 : 


oy 1is very acute Mr PTR "hits auch ced. 
„ publiſh. his Philo ofophical 'Confiderations © mol 
8 Witcheraft, by the, apprehenſion,” that the increaſ- 
ing diſbelief of witches and apparitions tended 
do affect the evidences of religion, and even "of. 
2 Deity... In reſpect of argument, he was cef- 
tainly ſuperior to his adverſaries; coroner 
8 perſpicubus, though ſometimes ſubrle; reſted 
on the moſt ſpecious foundations of evidence, 
and arranged with great kill. To the firſt edi- 
| tion, he contented himſelf with relating the 
celebrated ſtory of Mompeſſon, as afl example 5 
of the reality of demoniacal illuſions, but after- 
Fards he collected a conſiderable” number of 
| hiſtories®; which were publiſhed after his death 


by his friend Dr. Henry More, Who took an 


active part in the controverſy, and ſubjoĩned to 
the Saduciſmus. + riumphatus, as Glanville's 
book was now entitled, a diſſertation 'of his own, x 
on the True Notion of 4 Spirit. Dr. More had 


pPreviouſiy related various abſurd ſtories in his 


55 Antidotus Adverſus Atheiſmum, for, in „ 


| | 5 abundance of his zeal, he alſo angabe the 
__ denial of the power of witches as atheiſtical. 


The celebrated Baxter added his name to the 
_ defenders of witchcraft; he made great uſe of the 
German demonologiſts, and of the unhappy affair 

in New England. He thought, the devil 5 


Je, * In this collection, by Dr. More's feos, there : are 
Re conſiderable miſtakes THER. of + ns and 1 „„ 
85 | a ao” 
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ive POS? welllifpoſed bei ſons, | «x frequent 


to raiſe: whirlwinds, in order to catry away their 


ligen, when hung out to dry: truly, ſays he, . 8 2 


have often wondered to ſee my On ſmall inen = | 


" et up in/an eddy, and carried out of ſights 
over the church- ſteeple ! 60 © Several others 


engaged in the controverſy, a liſt of whoſe works 


may be found in the dedication to Dr. Hutchin- 
ſon's hiſtorical eſſay concerning Witchcraft, pub 
liſhed about ſeventy years ago; a book which com- 
prehends the moſt ſatisfactory proofs: Tubverfive | 
of this « opinſon. Dr. Hutchinſon alfo ſopplies x 


"Fa good chronological view! of the deluſion. 


On the continent, this. controverſy ſeemed ; : 
— almoſt forgotten, till Bekker publiſhed" tis 5 


Monde Enchantée, in Which he denied the 


exiſtence of witches on the Carteſian” principle, N 
5 that the Deity is the ſource ol all action, cod 
 Kequently actions ſo oppolite to his natüre an and 

attributes cannot be ſuppoſed to "exiſt," Be 
was anſwered by Frederick Hoffman, the father of . 
| the modern theory and practice of medicine, in 
has Diſſertation De Diaboli Porentia in Eorporat. . 
Dr. Hoffman ſets « out with the uſual aſſertion of 
. that the facts eſtabliſhing the = 

5 doctrine are AS. certain as any in hiſtory; that 


the devil can alter the ſtate of the atmoſphere 


2. ee ſo 4s to raiſe Rorms ; that he cal 5 


. Certainty of the World of Spirits. 3 5 1 1 | 
ah A in the fifth volume of his » Works, p. 98. „ 
1 E _ 5 "=. EE 
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Y ver; 1 with 
reſpect to the human ſubject,! he can act upon the 
1 8 animal ſpirics, or even on the imagination, though 
he cannot divine our thoughts; and here the 
good doctor takes occaſion to praiſe the devil's 

5 learning 3 ec he is an excellent optician and natu- 
C ral philoſopher,” 8 he, c on account of bis 
te long experience; ſum TH opticus et phyſi ſcus, 
propter diuturnam erperientiam. T his great man, 
who has ſo finely. illuſtrated the theory of ſpaſ- 


modic diſcaſes, thinks they are ſometimes. pro- 
witchcraft, although he conſiders the 
rely as paſſive... inſtruments of the 


duced b 
witches 


S 7 1 


demoniacal action: . relates the caſe of a 
woman WO was afflicted with a ſevere head- ach, : 
from the time of her refuſing to ſell a calf's head 
to a ſuppoſed witch, and does not ſeruple 10: 
conſider the diſeaſe as an effect of rhe witchs 
reſentment, This diſſertation was publiſhed in 
the large edition of his works, by the doctor | 
_ himſelf, in 1747. From the time of Hoffman, 9 
an not acquainted with any reſpectable writer in 
flavour of witchcraft. (excepting | that Brucker 
mentions. incidentally, i in his excellent Hiſtoria 
Pritica Philoſophiæ, in 1766, that he thinks me 
gqaueſtion ſtill undecided®*) till the year 177%, 
when Dr. de Haen of Vienna publiſhed: a defence — 
0 magic, Ehieky: | vi. the e 25 15 5 
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Ws atu "FE _ the fathers. of the See 1 A : = 
that time, the opinion was I completely exploded 1 
among the faculty, that he did ob he 85 
ſingle antagoniſt, ; 1 
The number of thoſe Ha have been nec 1 
= to. this deluſion cannot. perhaps be aſcertained; „ 1 
8 by Dr. Hutchinſon's collection of facts it appears, 
that, at certain times, many victims haye fallen 
together, and it is a remark not peculiar. to him, 
that the condemnation of one witch has always 
led to the diſcovery of others. The lateſt phren x 
of this kind, was that in Ney e about. e 
1692, when, ſays Hutchinſon, the inpriſenment s 
execution of witches made as great 6 calamity there as 
1 gue ond War... The accuſers Metten ſo daring, 
= that neither civil n 5 


© ; NIX 


R = (Bag 


have proved a Au againſt their: attacks, if 3 
all the proſecutions had not been ſuddenly, drop- - 
ped, and the priſoners ſet at libetty. So far did 
thoſe wretehes proceed in abſurgity,. that a dog 
was accuſed of ÞShrowiog. ee into d fide, „„ 
booking at them „ 3 . 
One Parris, à miniſter at 5 s at. the 5 
bottom of this horrible bufineſs, but it is worth 
5 A obſerve, .35,2 key to the diſpoßtions of 
ae people, who ſubmitted to ſo groſs and fatal 
an impoſition, that they believed the Indians to 


| be magicians; Ong Cotton Mather 5 85 2 | 
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ths he of - witcheraf t. during the S > 
- detuſion, to ſpit its ſent among them by the 
Indian conjurers, or Paw-waws, as the coloniſts 7 
term them“. „Knother inſtructive circumſtance 
is, that as ſoon as the proſecutions were Ropped, 
 albveports of witchcraft ceaſed, ON 
In this country, the iſebragettiſe long; siven 
to al ſuſpicions of witchcraft, and the repeal of 
the ſtatutes againſt chat eins, though they have 
much weakened, have not eradicated the perſua- | 
ſion; ſome periodical publications, conducted by 
men of letters, afford proo TER and the 
Briftol ſtory, though uripybliſhed; is a recent way 
 Nriking eonfirmatibn. ee ee e. 
2 Ii" 1938Hewever, t, the Ecdunt de Cagi oſtro 
Was ceule@'of ſofter by Madan me de la Motte f. 
at Paris. 4.2192 SHES 5 VVV N 
It will Walle to Ast the taurees: of! des - 
be in thoſe "caſes, if we conſider the ſigns 
of faſcination in the patient, eſtabliſhed by de- 
monologiſts; the indications by Which the for- 
cerer was traced; and the nature of the remedies 
which have eproved ſucceſsful in demoniacal vaſes. 1 
A l K ſddden attack of any diſeaſe, in a perſon — 
viouſly in good health, was DOE 7 feaſon EY 
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ſuſpe 10 Pe eeserhi düse V 1 8 34 ater e 
dent that this teſt was admitted entirely from 
ignorance and preſumption, becauſe ſeveral 1 
diſeaſes do certainly 8 55 e much! . 
ous ſenſible indiſpoſition ::. 5 

2 When che cauſe of a diſeaſe aid not W 
ſuggeſt! itſelf, it was generally attributed 'to 
witcheraft f. Thus, the atrophy of infants was Fs 
long imputed to the power of evil ches, and 
Sennertus has treated Wee of this fort. of 
faſcination. ' 228 e ES 3 . 1 hits . 8 „ 
ene nvulſive diſeaſes were ſuppoſed to be „ 
preternatural, When ſuch. muſcles were affected... 
as produced unuſual contorſions, of a terrifying 5 

» appearance. The caſe of the Norfolk boy, in 

| © the late Dr. Wall's Medical Eſſays, has all thoſe 

Ts ſymptoms Which a demonologiſt would require, 
d o eſtabliſn it as an inſtance of faſcination; and - 

we learn that his parents ſuſpected ſuch an in 
fluence. The only thing deficient in this ſtory, „„ 
for the purpose of demonology, is that the bo7 

did not ſpeak Greek or Latin; that is, he wanted 
Juſt ſo much of being an impoſtor. In the ninth ' k 
volume of the Medical Commentaries, publiſhed „ 


* - 


7 
in 1786, are three caſes of convulſions, in which 
the appearances were ſo extraordinary that the 
1 e 12 8 1 | 885 _ be- 
ad $2 es Dales can Jul ales. + hene. 0 = 
| ps = : : 
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- hes, that 18, on the apparition of the witch to. 2 


patient, during, the fit: this circumſtance pro- 
cuted the co gen ation of moſt of the perſons - 


_ accuſed in New England. > It is well known, : 
that ſeveral diſorders are attended with ver7 


terrible ſpectral appearances; particularly 


99 
x = 
= * 


ephialtes, or night - mare, the delirium of ſevers, 
and ſome varieties of melaltholy and madneſs. 
It is equally certain, from the trials which have 
been publiſned of thoſe unhappy ſufferers „ 
America, that ſeyeral of thoſe. who. thought 


themſelves bewitehed, had no other complaint 


_  than'ithe night⸗mare, during the acceſſion; of 
5 vhich, the image of ſome unfortunate neighbour 
Vas preſentad to them, who paid enen 1 
Wi another's. indigeſtion, with i ave 0cÞ 


gifts have been much e d. 


account for the ſpectral ſight, For it was long a 
queſtion among them, whether: the devil could 
 _ travſport the witch, vadily, into a houſe when the 
Ad dors were ſhut. Dr. More believed that the 

„ frat ſpirit. only Ws Carried about che American 


zologifts: ſuppoſed that the devil produced 


eee chimſelf, by operating. on the 


patient's imagination: even Dr. Hutchinſon was 


inclined to Wierus's opinion reſpecting 8 : | 


DAY ee This conceſſion, which the 
| * writers 


® fag aqnetion e among demonolo- 
Bok Or: e the e can . in the ſhape of 


| 1 8 8 
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; aw in e 1 dinbolical: Alete find 
2 theraſelyes obliged to make, comes near what 
1 believe to be true; that the ildſion fubſiſts i in 
the patient's e e 88 nerds no devil 
: beers nh ie chief: omabron 0s boner 
5. When any coins Je Was ſuddenly im. 
: peced; the patient was ſuffieiently apt to ſuppoſe 
himſelf bewitched, eſpecially if his incapacicy | 
was of a difgraceful nature. This power, im- 
puted to ſorcerers, was termed the ligature, and, 
according to Wierus and Delrio, who trat of it 
fully, was hot confined to the human body, but 
extended to inanimate” objects; thus; according 
to Wierus “, a fleet might be bound faſt in port, 
. notwithſtanding” favourable winds; and ali che 
efforts of the maritiers; he adds that an army 
may be rent ered inactive and uſeleſs, by 
Axatare; events equally ſurprizing have hap- 
pened in our times, f ngt povokitig any dul 
5 ron of wichen 555 et 56) eee 
ken: of +; was always 
reckone deciſive, roy other appearances had 
8 given ſuſpitcion bf a rEternatur 42> 
we read of pine "bla; benin frogs, black flan- ED 
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fal diſeaſe; When 


ſtance extracted had never been In 


becauſe it was ſcarcely het; — and” #14 ve la, in 8 


purſuing bis theory, that and r 
a demon introduced the materies into the "mouth, 
Mb the obſcurity of the queſtion: vaniſhes. 
II. 1. In tracing ſuſpicions of magit; it can 
bot be too bird n that On 


We were b peckioried- a RNAs eee 


Wierus f, who. adds a particular relating to 


_ Gregory VIE. Which deſerves ſome attention: * 
that Pontiff was held in great veneration, ber. 
cauſe when he pulled off his gloyes, fiery ſparks | 
iſſued from them; quando volebat, (\ ierus quotes 
from Benno,) /manicas e af ſuns, unde g 
n feintillarum modum diffliit. This is a. curious 
= anticipstion of Canton 8 discovery. e 
. ſigns pointed | out by bc lee 
15 are futile and inconelußve (u). One of them 
18 drawn from "the ſuſpected Aten "I quiring 


| 5 _ anxiouſly about the ret of NONE "Ine 5 
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nel; $7 Nadi {by erde it 15 bee üble 
to avoid recollefting Dr. Smollett's ſtory of the 
bree Black crows, yet Wierus aſſerts that he Has = 
taken pieces of "flannel out of 4 Patient's 1 
mouth, immediately after inſpe&ingt it diligently, | : 5 

do ſatisſy himſelf that nothing was concealed 
Sees, He is obliged to confe chat che ut 4 : 


1 


4 as . may appear, it is to FE 1 . 
among the directions for examining witches, in 
Dalton's Country J uftice.... The mark, ſuppoſed 1 
do be ſet by the devil on theſe unhappy creatures, 
was one of the moſt certain ſigns, and induſtri- 
- _ ouſly. ſought: for; but Dalton acknowledges, that 
„ 2 mark may ſtrongly reſemble. A, flea-bite. „ 
I nother ſign confided in by the, ſame „ 
appearance of the witch's familiar, that 
18, devoted to her, in conſequence We, 
the demoniacal compact. Now Glanville, i indie 
: collections, affords. ſeveral examples of the fag = 55 
- miliar. appearing in ſhape of a , and Hutchin- 15 . ina 
fon aſſerts, that. the witch finders. concluded ei- | 
- ther a ſpider, beetle, or fly, to be the familiar, 
if the animal was found in, the ſame room with. 
KM he; witch, and could not FR, killed: by the af. 
| 5 ſiſtants. 3 
1 Radon acknqwledges, 1 5 direct CTR is , 
| not always to be expected, in caſes of e 
I which he 1 is followed by Dalton. 80 zealous 
 _- was the former, that he thought it juſtifiable. to 
0 rroſecute witches on the. llighteſt ſuſpicions, or 
5 common report; he owned that where e 
could be proved, their lives muſt not be touched, 8 
F ment to a certain degree he thought | 7 


* 


| = puniſh 

5 neceſſary. The gentle inflictions of this pious 

judge, ho comprehends fifteen ſeveral. crimes 
under magic, were public whipping, and con- 
35 demnation to the pales... e I is evident, 
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* hw chiming bad | Little to 1 even Joi e 
deficiency of proof, and the boaſted authority of 
thoſe public trials vaniſhes 6n a cloſe examina- 
tion. But demonologiſts think the facts com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed by the concurrent teſtimony 
of witneſſes, and by the confeſſions of witches, 
obtained without the application of torture. The 
Witneſſes muſt be divided into two claſſes, thoſe 
Who were themſelves deceived, and thoſe who 
_ deceived others. Of the“ firſt, 1 have pointed 
dut examples in the New England affair, and 
ſome curious inſtances may be found in the 
ſtory of the Nottingham boy“; thus, one of the 
witneſſes depoſed © that he had ſeen the boy 
% turn his face directiy backward, tot moving 
* His body ; 3 and that his eyes were as large 95 


e beaſt's eyes; and that his tongue would be 


< thruſt out of his mouth to the bigneſs: of a 


* calf's. topgue,” Mark now, how all theſe 


wonderful circumſtances dilappear, on his croſs. | 
examination: “ my meaning was,”  fays he, 


that be turned his face a good way toward 


| Re his ſhoulder, and that his eyes were fornewhat 
7 goggling; and by reaſon chat it was candle- 
3 light when 1 faw His tongue thrult out, 5 
aud by reaſon of my eonctit of the frungenes f : 
4 Sommers's' troulles, it ſeemed ſomewhat bigger 


1 5 e. if he had deen well, 1 1 "dt z 
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hich” they took for the devil. In 1633, ſe- Hl. 
venteen perſons were condemned at Lancaſter 
aſſizes: on the evidence of a boy, who afterwards. 


5 . it ad ene 1 8 3 5 ar 
the commiſſioners, who examined the. nature. of, 
the boy's. fits, were all. terrified. by ſeeing a black 


in the room, belonging to a Spurrier, 


confeſſed himſelf to be an impoſtor; 5 Webſter 


1 he heard ink confeſſion f FO ns Tops O 


mouth, 8 
7 1 Le, 


This ſecond: claſs is aſs; got money Ho. 


; the eee 4. and therefore: are of m0, 
T eredit. e 
1 Demonolagitts, indeed, ee ee 2 


ling to give up all inſtances where any deception - 


can be pointed aur, and confine themſelves to 


ö thoſe which are not circumſtantially dicprered: 


+ 


deny exule particularly in the ſtory of Mem-. 


peſſon, which is publiſhed: at great. length, in 


* Saduciſmus Triumphatus. It is true that 


no impoſition was ever diſcovered in that affair, 
but ĩt is a ſtrong. preſumption againſt | the demo- 

niacal nature of the diſturbances, , that. when the, 
EKing ſent ſome Gentlemen to inquire into * 
every thing was quiet during their reſidence in 
Fel -the 8555 ee e chis, by re that | 


. 1 
- 


„ ry p. 260. 1 + 1d. 1b. 3 | 
= "The Robinſons, who accuſed. ſeventeen. at Lancifter, | 


went from 125 to h 8 received contributions 8 
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the noiſes e . for wks gence; 
but, conſcious of the weakneſs of this apology, 
he adds, that probably the devil did not think” 
it for his intereſt, to give the wicked courtiers . 
5 any proof of his exiſtence. 1 | 


When the confeſſions of the perſons ace 


1 obtained by torture, it is evident that no N 


dependance could be placed on them; it ĩs pain- : 
ful to read what Wierus ape Hutchinſon have 


collected on this ſubject. The credit of the 


Suffolk trials, on which Baxter inſiſts, 18 totally | 
deftroyed, by the evidence which Dr. Hutchinſon 


produces, of Hopkins the witch finder having | / 


fubſiſted by that practice. But let us hear fome | 
| of theſe confeſſing witches peak for themſel ves. 


Six of the women accuſed in New England, 


aſſign the following reaſons for having confelfed; 
that they were ſurprized and frigł 
their judgment, by being ſuddenly ſeized and 
put in priſon; that their relations perſuaded 5 
them chat confeſſion was the : 
their lives could be ſaved ; < And indeed thae 
e confeſſion that it is ſaid we made, was no other 
* than what was ſuggeſted to us by ſome Gentle- 
« men, they telling us we were witches, | and 
e they knew it, and we knew it, and they knew 


tened out of 


only ſtep by which. 


dee that we knew it, which made us think that it 


dc was fo, and our underſtanding, | our reafon and 
our faculties being almoſt gone, we were not 
7766 N of W of c our condition ; and _ 


| of : 


3 


& of whit we ala » was but a Se to N 
« they ſaid. Some time after, when we hack 
been better compoſed, they telling us what we 
«© had confeſſed, we did profeſs that we were 
ee innocent and ignorant of ſuch things“. 125 Se- 
veral other confeſſions, recorded by authors, 
are the language of total imbecility, or madneſs. 
An old woman, mentioned in Hutchinſon's ü 
Chronological View, confeſſed that | the had 


_ killed ſeveral . perſons, even when interrogated, 


purpoſely, whether ſhe had killed ſome wha _ 
were then alive and in good: healthf. Wierus 
relates that a judge demanded of a famous 

; witch, then in chains, by what means a man 
could be preſerved from the force of ſorcery; 3 


Which the ſeriouſly r eplied, by keeping roge 


| ther all his old ſhoes. The unhappy lunatic + 


was *burnt. alive. By fimilar confeſſions, 1 
doctrine of the lycanthropia was ſupported: it 
was not ſurprizing that hypochondriacal Es 
ſhould believe themſelves transformed into 


wolves, and ſhould dream of eating young 5 


children, but what ſhall we think of the Judges 

who burnt them, on the ſtrength of thoſe con- 
feſſions, and regiſtered their trials as ſolema 
| precedents ? On this occaſion, the unwary _ 
avowal of Bodinus ſhould not be forgotten: 
. we muſt be ſevere in puniſhing 9 05 he, 
i288 Hutchinſon, p. i 
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for "a ple would Farr x a waere who 5 
inclined to ſhew them mercy*. 7 
The ſolemn meetings of witches are . | 


to be put. beyond, all doubt, by the numerous 


confeſſions of criminals, who. have deſcribed | 


their ceremonies, . named the times and places 1 
of meeting, and the perſons preſent, and who. 


| have agreed in their relations, though ſeparately 
delivered (d). But 1 would. obſerye, firſt, that, 
the circumſtances, told of thoſe feſtivals. are 

ridiculous and incredible in themſelyes 55 for 50 


8 * a mixture. of childiſh. and extravagant | 
| fancies, more. likely. to diſguſt and. alienate than | 
to conciliate the minds of the gueſts. They 
have every appearance of uneaſy dreams ; ſome- . 
times the devil and his ſubjects /ay maſs, lome- 
times he praaches to them, more commonly he 
was ſeen in form of a black goat, ſurrounded 
by imps : in a thouſand frightful ſhapes; ; but none 5 
of theſe forms are new, they all reſemble known 5 
quadrupeds or reptiles. | Secondly, 1 obſerve, that 
there is direct proof furniſhed even by demo- 
nclogitts , that all theſe ſuppoſed j journies and 
_ entertainments are nothing more than dreams. 
Perſons accuſed of Witchcraft! have been repeat- 
dh watched, about the time which they had 
fixed. for the, . they, have, been ſeen to. 


2 
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after which they fell into profound fleep, and _ 
on awaking ſeveral hours afterwards,” they. have 


related their journey through the air, their 


amufement at the feſtival, and bave named the : 


perſons whom they ſaw there. In the inſtance 


told by Hoffman, the dreamer” was chained to 
the floor. Common ſenſe would reſt ſatisfied = 
here, but the enthuſiaſm of demonology has in- 
vented more than. one theory to get rid of theſe un- 
toward facts. Dr. Henry More, as was formerly 
mentioned, believed that the aftral ſpirit only _ 
| was carried away; other demonologiſts imagined 


that the witch was really removed to the place 
: of meeting, but that a cacodemon was left in 


her room, as an hn, to delude the ſpectators. 


Thirdly, ſome ſtories of the feſtivals are evi- 


dentliy tricks. Such is that related by ! Bodinus, „ | 


f with, much gravity: a man is found i in a Gentle- 
man's cellar, and apprehended as 2 thief; he 


255 


as preſent at the meeting 


"us 4. It may ſtill farther confirm che e 
ifv e n . © the ſucceſs, of 
15 9 12855 5 1585 ay > . all 5 


5 ' 


| declares. his. wife had brought kim thither 8 
a iteh- meeting, and on his pronouncing. the 
name of God, ſhe and all her. companions had . 
vaniſhed, and left him incloſeg. His wife is 
immediately, ſeized, on this righteops evidence, 2 
and hanged, with ſeveral other eee Lac ; 


* 


oY OE operations. Was 8b to the 

innate confidence of the magician . 8 * was 

a common queſtion among philoſophers, in the 
laſt century, (whether the imagination could 8 


move external objects, generally decided i in the 


affirmative; the reality of demoniacal action, (the 
reſult of ſimple intelligence) was one of. the 
; ſtrongeſt reaſons for this determination. The 
wits might be expected "x0 divert themſelves 
with this enthuſiaſtic e accordingly 
Arioſto reckons magical purſuits 0G: EI 
which prove deſtructive to reaſon; +: | 


1 1 

#5 5 
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Altri in amor 16 perde; alert 3 in Onori; 15 . 


Altri in cercar, ſcorrendo il mar, ae, ; 2 1 


1 Altri ne le Speranze di Signori n . 
= ee 0 yy. moe ſcioechezze. „ 
| | 5 16 Cant. XXXIV. 8. 86. 
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5 | Ribelais maten very free with Agrippi's ph is: 52 


ſophical character, under the ludicrous name 
of Her Trippa; ; and! in the Epiſtolæ Obſeurorum 1 


Virorum, Ortuinus is made to retail ſome of the _ 
moſt ridiculous conceits that have found their 


= way into magical books. But the mot formi- | 


dable enemy to thoſe doctrines was Bo own 
Butler, who bent ſuch a force of ridicu e againſt 5 
. as W n wwe from _ Tngher 


af 123 9 ef; 


; * gy Sada cat reibt an Hh” Arabian 2 
: 8 Lord Verulam, Sylv. eme 7. 206 ad 
8 8 de 1 8 85 * * 5 = 
ranks | 
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pier ail 3 
1 The . 5 in diſeaſes 17 1 


5 poſed to be preternatural, may be divided into 


magical and natural. Of the firſt, the cure by 


Pronouncing certain words, or verſes, is the 


moſt ancient; for the method by emblem, of | 


, which the brazen ſerpent, erected by Moſes, was 
| the firſt example, was not magical, but mira- 


culous. The former is generally termed the 
HFHomeric cure, becauſe the oldeſt inſtance of it 7 


1 found in the Odyſſey: A difſertation on this 


ſubject is aſcribed to Galen. Serenus. thought 
it efficacious(0),. as. did Etius, Pliny, 4 exander 
Trallianus, Marcellus, Gordonius and Ferrerius. 
Antonius Benivenius relates that an arrow Was 
drawn from a ſoldier 8 body, by a ſong. Celius 
Aurelianus had told that the Emperor Adrian _ 
cured a perſon of A dropſy, by reciting certain | 


8 words“. Who can wonder, after theſe exam - 
Ae at the conduct of Buchanan“ 5 Aae 
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onceptis urinam reddere Yeahs. . Ka „ 


and even "iden to print them. "Certain 

plants, as I mentioned above, were ſuppoſed: 

to exert remärkable properties, in conſequence 

of their ſignatures : Joſephus relates that he ſaw 

A: certain. Jew, named Zleazer, draw the devil 

out of an old woman' 8 noſtrils, by the application 5 

of Solomon ' ſeal to her noſe®, in preſence of the 

er: emperor Veſpaſian. The ſame author relates 

| wonders of the herb Buaras, as lian does of the 

= Cynoſpaſtus th and different authors 7 the 

| . 55 18 
mulets form the N part (of chica | 

5 We but many amulets were not properly 

5 magical; ; thoſe compoſed of relicks, or of medi- 

cinal ſubſtances, muſt be exempted from this 

| appellation, But, though they were remedies 

of the imaglhasion only, it was generally believed 2 

- that thoſe compoſed of characters were the pro- 

EE duce of: demoniacal compact, and therefore un- 

lauful. During the greateſt part of the laſt cen- 
Eo: $09; was very generally believed that a man 
might be rendered invulnerable by means of an 

Amulet, and in the thirty years war, . moſt of the 
: _ officers wore one on duty. Some diſſertations 
' on this ſubject may be found in the Miſcellanea 

„ Baden.: the e wn TOs al 
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dels. 
N Temp ventuted to ide that all temie- 
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Sen In the account of Gowrie's Co 3 
piracy, publiſhed by authority, one of the Wit. 
neſſes ſolemnly depoſes, that after the Earl had 
received his mortal wound, he did not loſe” 8 | 
drop of blood, 't till an amulet Was taken out of = 
his pocket. In Germaay, it was believed that 
muſkets might be charmed from fring: „ 
| Clauderus, author of ſeveral effays 1 in the Milcel- | 


lanea Curioſa, publiſhed on this uſeful arr, under 
this title, De Impedienda Tormentorum Explo- 


1 ne. Naudè refuted this opinion in his book 
De Studio Militari. Moſt of the demonologiſts, = 
however, follow St. Thomas in believing. that 3 
thoſe characters, or particular ſubſtances, had no 
| efficacy in themſelves, but were enjsined by the | 
devil to the over- curious, as ſigns of convention, oe 
2 "or tokens of ſubmiſſiont, 5 which laſt, 28 2 ö 5 
tte devils are very fond. 8 
= 9 he origin of amulets was very Es 5 - 
Trojan Palladium i is ſaid to have been compoſed : 
pf the bones of Abaris the Scythian, (the firſt 


22 8 


. SY 


arial adventurer | recorded i in hiſtory) and thus 


dies of this ſort act on the imagination alone, and 


that a dog's bones would produce all the effects 
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| 5 ped with an equal degree of confidence a1 In 
5 this ſcepticiſm, however, he Was: oountenanced 
only by the outrageous partiſans of the i imaging 5 


= Saſs ſuch as Dr. Fienus of Antwer . 
The natural remedies, as might be e 


. : were thoſe adapted to hypochondriacal or hyſte- 
lic diſorders, as one or other of theſe was miſ- 
ttaken for a poſſeſſion; When there was reaſon to 
ſuſpect impoſture in the fits, flagellation ſucceeded 

admirably. But many grave phyſicians employed 
euen antiſpaſmodic and cathartic medicines, on 

the ſuppoſition of their exerting ſpecifie powers, 


= almoſt every man had his favourite demona- 


a par 1 he is, the den bread 
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 *_  ,gogue. The herbaliſts always notice ſome plants | 
for this purpoſe. Dr. Thoner extols mercunius 

dle, as remarkably vſeful in expelling preterna- 

| rural ſubſtances from the body; but holding ſome 

2 other application neceſſary to extract the ſub- 

ſitance in which the ſeminale principium of the 


ex Ws th maleficiat+.. „ 8 Mynſicht ghar 

ſeveral perſons bewitched, with aſafcetida applied 

in, form of, a plaſter,, though Hofer, in his 

Hercules, Medicus, doubts whether ſuch perſons | 
. e al by n To cheories 
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were advanced, to account for the action a 
aſafcætida i in expelling demons ;. either that the 
devil thought, himſelf inſulted, by. ſo. vile an 
application, and.qu vitted the, patient with diſdain 
of his, ill manners *, or that, as devils may be ES 
ſaid to have eyes or ears, it is very likely. that Ct 
5 they may have noſes, More T1 he ching . 
never fairly decided. bk . 
Jauch have been the Fe OF ou of 3 
; gifts; perplexities which the fineſt. talents were 
employed to clear up, without effect. As learn- 
ing, was freed from theſe clouds, they ſubſided - 
1 among the vulgar, only to make way for ſueceed- 
ing llufions, leſs fatal indeed, but not Jels ridi-. 
2 culous. TG oe x VETS „„ 
= _ - Bath che the 1 5 evidence of: appaticions- „ 
2 reſt on he fare. f I dens wht thoſe of Meeks + 
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N writers on "this fabject, hes” the 
. ſouls of departed men ever reviſit this planet: 
they attribute all f ſpectral phenomena either to 
angelic or diabolical qperation. A full diſcuſſion 
of this, and all, other queſtions: relating to 
apparitions, may be found in a very common 
book, De Spectris, written in I $570, by Lavarer, | 
a theologiſt of Zurich. 1 
he univerſal prevalenceof e eee — 
be naturally I, 1 ſolitude and filence | VT 
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„ Lin always 1 apparitions. "Vives wrote 
| that ſpectres were daily beheld in America, on = 
its firſt diſcovery, and Olaus Magnus deſcribes cer 
tain inands in the Norwegian ſeas, inhabited by 
ſpedtres only, which often deceived the unwary 
fatlor Every inanimate object which could 
inſpire dread by its properties, or awe by its = 
z a ppearance, had its ſpirit (aftet the eſtabliſh- | : 
ment of Chriſtianityp which was believed to be 
= ef active during particular ſeaſons, 
When the obſervation of traditional ſuperſtitions | 
diſpoſed the mind to receive/an e pen 'of 
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85 of Wine times kater i reſt in the cr d . 
8 ec devotions, and imagined holineſs of a ak „ 
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5 Nas Some ſay ce ever -gainſt that ſeaſon. comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, . 

| I Thee bird "of d dawning fingeth all night 1 4 3 15 5 f . 
2 . then; they fay, no ſpirit can walk abroad, __ 7 
| The nights ace wholeſome, then no planets 1 880 „ 

8 No fairy talks, nor witch hath power to pate 5 
EE: : + +00 Hallgved, and 10 gracioye, js the time. 95 | 
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| [Thoſe ee which We no aſcribe” F to che 5 
8 e of noxious airs f in mines, were 0 5 


) be hb Sloenoo SOTIogRS IEEE 5d 
SS I Mr. 3 5 has ed, that there is no more con- 
| | neQtion between darkneſs and an apparition, than between 
light and an apparition; "without conſidering the deferice- | 
e peru nel w e finds. ane in the a_ 
3 f ; : 3 ENT STOLE 125 1 5 


5 great confidence to the 8 metallici, 1 
or demons of the mine; which! is a good illuſtra- 5 
tion of our principle (r). Whether the diminu- 
tive ſize of the fairies was inferred from the 
minute ſcale of the operations attributed to them, 
or was derived from the Platonic TEE” 
(for opinions, as they become obſolete with the 
learned, frequently deſcend to the crowd). their Cote 
exiſtence. was plainly. aſſumed. as an hypotheſi: "wp yy 5 
to account for ſome appesrances, the natural 
cauſes of which were vnknown. Our 1 is . 
OREN here; 5 . 85 53 
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| The proof of If ſpeforal phenomena; is reſted by | 
9 85 to them, it is s impoſſible to * thoſe beno- | 
mena without deſtroying the foundation of all 

f hiſtory, The apparition of Fieinus to Michael 

- Mercato i is à famous ſtory, and of great credit 
5 e W ae e it came 


"ms | —_ ; oa Popular nuns! 


only fro fr om Mercato 8 grandſon. Bayle oberste : 


it was very -unfortunate that Mercato did not 
make affidavit of the apparition, before a proper 

magiſtrate” Lord Clarendon' s ſtory is quite 
deſtitute of ſupport, being « a "compound of hearſay 
and conjeckure. The curious affair of the diſ- 
turbances in Cock-lane, never thoroughly be 
lieved, and never clearly detected, added no 
ſtrength to the doctrine of apparitions, but fur- 
niſhed another proof, that neither the force of 


natural talents, nor the helps of acquired know- 


ledge, can eradicate the general diſpoſition to the 


engaging horrors of ſupernatural agency. Ven- 
triloquiſm was. talked of in this inſtance, but can 
only be regarded as a ſtill greater abſurdity (). . 
Some of the beſt authenticated” hiftories of 


apparitions, however, carry their own detection 


with them, in the abſurdities eſtabliſhed by their - 
evidence. In Baxter's World of Spirits, for ex- 
ample, there is a copious narrative of the tliſ. 
turbances at Llanellin, in Glamorganſbire, con- 
firmed by concurrent teftimonies of ſufficient | 
witneſſes, with this circumſtance ; among the reſt; 


that oft· times the ſhadow of a perſon walking 
would be viſible on the wall, while no ſubſtance 


„ of intercepting the ſun' 8 rays was ſen⸗ 


ſibly preſent i in that place. This is a phyſical 


1 


. and cannot be true. | But what all 
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we ths: of the evident rh En” . e phi- 
_loſophers. I would reply, that when men are 
once perſuaded that ſuch appearances may exiſt, 
they are very ready to impoſe on themſelyes the 
belief that they do exiſt. This may be ſupported 
by a fact from the Duke of Berwick's Memoirs, of 
no remote date, but which could not be received - 
on leſs authority than that of a great and good 


man. A French army encamped before Sara- 


goſſa, in 1707, under the command of the Duke 
of Orleans; let us ſee what followed, in the = 
Words of our author, who was preſent. “ The _ 
e Count de la Puebla, to retain the people of - 
« Arragon | in fubjection as long as poſſible, and 
ee by that means to retard the progreſs of the _ 
* Duke of Orleans, perſuaded. the inhabitants 
_ 0p Saragoſſa, that the reports of the march of 
ct à freſh army, from Navarre, were falſe; and 
« even that the camp which they ſaw was nothing real, © 
e but only @ phantom produced by magic; in conſe- En 
< quence of which,. the clergy made a proceſſion T 
on the ramparts, and from thence exorciſed the 


4 pretended apparitions. It is-aftoniſhing that the 


e people were ſo credulous as to entertain this 
„ fancy, from which they were not undeceived 
1 « till the next day, when the Duke of Orleans's _ 
light horſe having puſhed a guard of horſe, 
of Puebla s, briſkly, to the very gates of the 
city, cut off ſeveral of their heads there. Then 
« Game che eitizens were alarmed, and the 
„ Ea il * magiſtrates | p 


F 


% 


1 magiſtrates — to Saks cheir ſubmiſſion — 


<« to his Royal Highneſs. 7 could not have 


ce < believed. what I. have related, if I had not 


0 been aſſured of its truth at Saragoſſa, by the 
i principal people of the city v. It ſeems the 
| ligature of armies could no longer! be performed, 
when this, remarkable exorciſm took place. 


. 


The Principal ine, on ſpirits... of this | 


. os 25" 


| ; Beaumont, . e Sinclair, oe Emo = 
to whom we. muſt add Mr. Cumberland a well-. 
known living author, as the 1 teſt ſupporter. of. 

be has produced - 


the doctrine among us, though 
: only one hiſtory, and that of an old date (x). 


It was mentioned before, that ſome ſpe&tral 


philoſophers. accounted for the. phznomena. of 


_ apparitions from demoniacal action, but it muſt 
be obſerved, that ſome believed thoſe demons 
to be material; this was the opinion of Pſellus t; . 

Paracelſus ſuppoſed the elements to be inhabited 1 

+ by four ſpecies of demons; ſpirits, nymphs, | pyg- ; 


mies (our fairies) and ſalamanders; theſe he reck - 


: # oned material, but of a different ſubſtance from. ; 
| man, that is, of the Caro non-adamica; Cudworth 135 
. 2 
was inclined. fo think that angels were material k- 
and Dr. Henry More was fo much preſſed with the 
8 which he Wap in e the. 
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pho. of ſpectres (in which. he v was a 1 


believer) with the immaterial ſyſtem, that he 


ptopoſed the hypotheſis of an immaterial. exten- 


ſum , a ſuppoſition which later metaphyſieians 


have found it convenient to adopt (r 7 
The preſent advanced period of the eighreanch 
century has produced a learned, an elegant, and 
what is ſtill more, a faſhionable. theoriſt, in ſup= 
port of the doctrine of apparitions; and this ſub 


ject is perhaps to owe more to the prgſent than to 


the former Lavater of Zurich. FT his. writer, ge- 
nerally intereſting and inſtructive, often enthu⸗- 
ſiaſtic, but always amiable, may poſſibly give | 
à turn to the fortune of an opinion, which moſt 
perſons are rather anxious to deſtroy, than 


able to confute. Mr. Lavater applies, in ſome 


meaſure, the doctrine of the tranſniſion of ſpirits. = 
to the theory of ſ pectral phænomena. L Imagi- 
nation, ſays he, excitee par les aging de 1 amour, ou 5 
ecbauſfte Par telle autre paſſion bien vive, opere dans des 


lieux et des temps eloigntsF. This is exactly the doc- 


trine of Fi ienus, Lord Verulam, and other ſym- 8 
pathetic philoſophers of the laſt century. But 
Mr. Lavater has applied this poſition in a man- 


ner, 1 think, entirely new, in ſuppoſing that the 
imagination of a ſick or dying perſon, who 1 
to behold ſome abſent friend or relation, acts o 

the e 3 e abſent poſing! 0 ener as to 


CY True notion of 2 ſpirit, + bes tom. In. p. . 


1 


z 1 e „„ 6 „„ produce 5 


„ 


. On Aides Itty 
1 an idea of the preſence of Fm kick or 
dying man. This will appear more clearly, and 


more advantageouſly, in his own words. Us 
malade, un mourant, ou quelpu un qui fe trouve dan; 


. un peril imminent, Joupire apres jo ami abſent, apres 


fm frere, ſes parens, ſon epouſe: ceun-ci* ignoront /a 
maladie, ſes dangers-; ils ne penſent point à lui dans 
ce noment. Le Mourant, entrainè par I ardeur de 


fon ima gination, perce Puravers les murs, franchit tes 


| ſpaces," & aparoit dans ſa ſituation aftuelle — en 


d autres termes, il. donns des fi nes de ſa Prgſene 'e gi 
approchent de la realite. Une tell apparition eft elle 
corporelle? rien moins que cela. Le malade, 'be 


mourant languit- dans Jon li, & Jv ami. vogue peut 
etre, en pleius ſanté, ſuf une mer agitee: la pręſence 
reelle devient par conſequent. impaſible. Qu eft-ce done 


- 2 produit" cette ſpece de manifeſtation ? Butlle E 
la Cauſe qui git dans 'cloignement de Pun, ſur les ens, 


fur la faculte viſelle de laute? C e imagination 
_ "imagination eperdut d amour de dg. — Con- 
 contred, pour ainſi dire, dans le foyer ds la paſ- 


Jin. This hypotheſis would explain other Pre- 
ae appearances; Ho! effects of an evil eye, 


the curſes: of a longing: woman, and the ſucceſs of 
the operations with waxen figures; but I do not 


ſee how it explains the apparitions of the dead, (for 
death terminates all bodily affections, ultra, neque 


. cure negque gaudio, as — ia having recuunle 
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to Ale other theories * Ai Bot if it 5 


be allowed, that the imagination of another can 
produce ſo wonderful an impreſſion on the mind, . 


how much more eaſy is it to conceive a man's 


own imagination impoſing deluſions on him? 
There are many moments, when the opera- 
tions of fancy are extremely fallacious in heal- 
thy men; and in nervous diſeaſes, where the 
patient appears but little altered in the ſtrength 
of his faculties, there is much tranſient delirium, - . 
and much falſe imagination. When the fancy | 


is once ſet in motion, old impreſſions generally 
revive, and friends and relagjons ruſh'ypon us; 
the caprices of affociation in ſome perſons are 
unaccountable; and ns ney. ery: out "with the : 
Pole deliraids 10 viovoo. 

One cannot help regretting, that 0 sc = 
Bigge at and attention had not rather been 


applied to an accurate examination of facts, 


than to form theories, which only ſhew how 
irreconeileable thoſe facts are with reaſon. and 


experience; but it has generally been found, 


that an opinion, adopted without ſufficient proof, 
is defended with an earneſtneſs very unfriendly ; 
to inveſtigation ; and we are going to ſee ſueh - 
aftoniſhing. perverſion of facts, and ſuch obſti⸗ 
nate adherence to the moſt extravagant abſur- 
N that what has hicherto been een will 
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appear, compararively, to = wiſdom. and dif. 
e piagh OO SOMEN ESO | tro et 
It is an opinion _ rde bbs antiquity, akin 


| ts bodies of | deceaſed men were ſometimes 


reanimated by demons: The firſt accounts of 
this kind are to be found in Phlegon Trallianus “, 
and Philoſtratus Dioſcyles. A ridiculous ſtory 
to the ſame purpoſe, was circulated reſpecting 
Agrippa: : one of his ſcholars, it was ſaid, got 
into his ſtudy, during his abſence, and taking 
up a book which contained the titles of certain 
demons, began to read: preſently a demon pop- 
ped his head into the room and aſked what was 
required of him; perceiving the boy frightened, 


the impudent devil ſtrangled him on the ſpot. 
When Agrippa returned, he was, of courſe, a 
good deal vexed at the accident; however, with 


infinite addreſs, he ordered a demon to enter the 
body immediately, to walk once or twice round 


the market-place, and then to let the careaſe 
"£2 drop, that the boy might. appear to have died 
ſuddenly. A few other inſtances of the ſame 


kind may be picked out from the legendary 


Vriters, but it was not till the ſixteenth. century, 
that the bodies reanimated were ſuppoſed to do 


any miſchief. Then, in Germany, Dr. Martin 


Weinrich, 5 collector of. incredible hiſtories, 


5 e an account of two e 5 eon Was 


| ON De Nirablibus | RL 


* 


the Crain) of Denſe the ai was 4 man 
of conſequence, Cuntius, whoſe ſtory was lately _ 
tranſlated from Dr. More's Antidotus Adverſus 
Atheiſmum, and republiſhed in the Antiquarian 
Repertory. 80 troubleſome and inſolent was 


the revived £ ſhoe-maker, that the people whom 


he diſtreſſed, were on the Ba of e PT 5 


houſes, to ſettle elſewhere (u). 


Dr. More thought theſe narrations fo; cone} 
vineing, that he concludes them in triumph with 


theſe words: equidem- fateor me tam tardo effe inge- 


ordinary converſation; it was a concluſion from 


the doctor's ſyſtem, which he drew i in a curious | 
manner, though with abundance of zeal and 
confidence, at the cloſe of one of his ſections, in 

the performance juſt quoted; as it is a maxim 

Ke polity,” ſaith he, “that, no Biſhop, no King, 
dee ſo in g aan we 2 805 ok no ces no 


6 God. ">; 8 r © 


Paracelſus ſand a Rey chevry in n bis philoſo- 


5 for this ſpecies of reanimation; the devil, 


according to him, can 0 98 855 he will in his 


13 37% 


{ 


4 


nio, ut eee plant nequeam, quid hic Atbeunnd 
ercogitaturus fit, in ſubterfugium fabi et latibulum, 
contra tam manifeſtas | evidenteſque demonſtrationes. 
When the good doctor calls the infidels with 
regard to apparitions, atheiſts, the reader may be 
apt to ſmile; but this frightful epithet was not, 
* with him, an unmeaning term of reproach, as it is 
with ſo many perſons, in ordinary books, and in 


| % ö 0 peu, Aten, 


own 3 and he can preſerve a dead bady: 
a for any length of time, by his knowledge of the : 
true e Quod in Domino non moritur, moritur 
in diabolo. Jam dero Ai in ſuo regno Giabolus - 
facere poteſt. Quibus rebus homo a Putredine” *preſer- 
vetur, quovis homine exactius 9 155 . vori 0 
ami e ,, : 
This ſtrange delußep nels: very ty , 
among the modern Gleeks, and they knew the 
remedy for the diſturbance, Which conſiſted. in 
publicly burning the carcaſe of the vroucolacas, 


as they termed the. redivivus. But the triumph of 


this abſurdity was reſerved for an advanced 
period of the eighteenth century. Somewhere 
about the year 17 30, an alarm began in Hungary, 
of ſome houſes being haunted, by perſons de- 
ceaſed, who ſucked the blood of ſome of the 
family, during their ſleep. The ſufferers were 
ſenſible of this terrible operation, and commonly 3 
recognized the features of the apparition: the 
: Hungarians termed theſe nocturnal viſitors, 
Vampires. In conſequence'of theſe practices, the 
perſons fucked became weak and emaciated, the 
corpſe of the Vampire, on the contrary, was 
fond, even after long interment, freſh, florid, 
and full of blood; ſometimes to ſuch. a degree, 
+08 9 Por out blood from the noſe, mouth and 
cars. he 1 rares, e hore Tue 5 


4 F 
Py 


= 15 + Philoſoph, e. cap. N 5 
2D os eee | 


1 1005 Ene Aten. 
oppeatiine dreams of plethoric perſons, on the 
eve of diſeaſe, was firſt publiſhed. by the Marquis . 
5 D' Argens, i in the Jewiſh Letters; a ſtriking con- 
trraſt to his ſcepticiſnſ on ſome other points, but 

an inconſiſtence not uncommon with perſons deiſ- 
ttically inclined. But the ſubject ſoon got into dif- 


ferent hands, for the learned Dom Calmet, well 
known by his critical diſſertations on the Bible, 


publiſhed a hiſtory of Vampires, rich in abſurdity, 


ol which the following paſſage is a ſpecimen, but 
it is neceſſary to add, quoted from Voltaire“. In 

«© Hungary, two officers, commiſſioned. by the 

Emperor Charles VI. aſſiſted by the bailiff of | 


[oe place, and-the executioner, went to examine 


5 a e who. had Bann dead; for fix. Weeks, 1 
« They "A Adv. in hin 8 freſh, lively, -\ 
dee with open eyes, and deſiring ſomething to eat, 
ct The bailiff paſſed ſentence. The executioner | 
« tore out the Vampire's hearty after which e 155 
cc e // es kr 
Some queſtions, 0 ation 5 88 
| 9 the ſubject of thoſe diſturbances: how could 
all the inhabitants of conſiderable towns be im- 


; poſed oh, in a matter To. nearly reſpecting the 5 | . 


peace and ſafety of each individual, as univer- 
ſally to impute actions to ſupernatural. influence, 
which CE Duns 988 no more chan wand 135 How ” 


9 


55 Quet, fur. | L'Eneyelap: Ants Vampire. | 
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could they be deceived in the kwlemtr and public 
1 inſpection of the Vampire' 's body, which always 
took place? And how could: the deſtruction of a 


| wretched carcaſe, long dead, become the means 


of reſtoring publie tranquillity, ſo as to be ordered 
| by the magiſtrates? The beſt explanation is, 5 
to ſhew, by unqueſtionable facts, how ſuch de- 
luſions have taken place; this will alſo. elucidare 


the nature of all the Mufions already mentioned. 5 


When Tournefort viſited the ifland of Mycone“, 
in 1701, the principal town, at which he reſided, 
Vas diſturbed by a vroucolacas, or redivivus ; the 
conſternation was fo great, that moſt of the inha- 
bitants ſlept in tents, in the matket-place : their - 


Peace was reſtored by burning the carcaſe of the 


rediuivus, after a public examination; in which 


it was declared to be freſh. Theſe are the prin- 


.cipal facts, and apparently ſtrong: now let us 
unveil their origin, by ag abſtract NG. Tourne- 
-fort's obſervations. PL a+} 
I. Tournefort eons 3 the "BIR ac- 
cuſed of thoſe diſturbances had been quarrelſome 
during his life, and was murdered privately. So 
that he was a proper ſubject of ſuſpicion; "io 
5 poſing the general deluſion once eſtabliſhed. | 
II. The  redivivus was accuſed of kin 
5 might not have been practiſed by ordinary 
wage bonds: 5 he Was ſeen to miles in the * 
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ee with 
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ee with! great hafte; he ed -aboi 
e goods, put out their lamps, N 
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ders related of the German redivivi are oy 
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III. The ſtory. 


TY "#< 


| 1 took it up. JF». 


IV. During the examination at 8 eee 


: cs popular fury againſt the deceaſed carried 


every thing before it: the corpſe ſtunk ſo of- 


e fenſively, that they were obliged. to burn 
7 frankincenſe; but the ſmoke mixing with the 
Ob exhalations from the carcaſe, increaſed the 
0 ſtench, and began to affect the poor people's 
e brains. Their imaginations, ſtruck with the 
e ſpectacle before them, became full of viſions. 
5 «© They fancied that à thick ſmoke” aroſe out of 


t the body; we durſt not ſay it was'the ſmoke 


. of the incenſe. They were inceſſantly bawling 5 
e out vroucolacas '(Fpmoaxa;) 1 Several peo- 
e ple preſent averred that the wretch's blood 
ee was extremely red: the butcher ſwore the body 

was ſtill warm e Juſt at that inſtant cane 
663 in a flock of people, loudly proteſting: they 
9 plainly perceived that the body was not grown 

0 ſtiff, when it was carried from the fields to 
church, to be buried, and that conſequently | 

ce it was a true vroucolacas' **** Ido not doubt 

e but they would have ſworn it did not ſtink, 


oy if We e had: not been 5 _— And Jo Us, 
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«who: BEE x as el6ſe to ah e corpſe a as we 1 ; 
25 ere we might be more exact in our obſer- 


cc vations, we were almoſt. poiſoned. by. the in- 
cc tolerable ſtench that iſſued from it. When 


127 they aſked us what we thought of this body, 
(every one knows that Tournefort was a phy- 
ſician) © we told them we believed it to be 


* ebenen dead but as we were willing to 


cure, or at. leaſt. nüt to exaſperate their pre- 
© imaginations, we repreſented to them, 

cc that 1 it was no wonder the butcher ſmopld feel 

c A little warmth, when he gtoped among the 
\« putrid inteſtines; that it was no extraordinarß 

« thing for the body to emit furnes, ſince dung 


ce turned up will do the ſame; that as for the 


5 i pretended redneſs of the blood, it ſtill ap- 


action, the annals of creduli 


N. * *** Fog) * ** 
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ce peared, by the butcher 8 bands, to be nothing. 
but a very feetid, naſty. h i, fe = 
V. The devil took care to get into the lone 
of thoſe perſons who ab a e heir houſes, © in 


order to drink up their wine. 


VI. No watch was kept, nor © pf proper mea- 
| Lures taken to prevent villanous, practices. 


Upon the hole then, the opinion of a vrou- 


dts; like the others already examined, ap- 
pears to be only an hypotheſis, formed to ac- 
eount for phenomena, whoſe cauſes were not 
obvious to the pe 2ople. But if a philoſopher. had 
not unluckily been preſent at this curious tranſ- 


ty could ſcarce have 


e | 


ence of redivivi, e of all ſorts of * 
monracalpperations.: «ENS 


It ſeems alſo, that when men are a 
with the natural-cauſe:ofa particular appearance, 
and at the ſame time, are perſuaded of the poſſi- 


biflity of diabolical illuſions, they will impoſe 


even on their own ſenſes, to favour che ndmiffen 0 
of a theory ſo intereſting to their imaginations. 
The miracles of the Abbé Paris, while bby” 
afford the ſtrongeſt proof of this aſſertion, and 
while they ſhew that illuſions: ſcarcely credible - 
may prevail i in the brighteſt periods of ſcience 
t require particular attention, as Mr. 
Hume has affected to compare them with the 
were re- 


and 


miracles of our religion; though the 
futed in publications of the time we much 
Known, and now generally forgerrom; e ona 


The report of theſe miracles began in 172%, | 
ih after the death of the Abbé Paris, when 
different perſons ſuppoſed themſelves relieved 
from indiſpoſitions, by employing portions of 
his clothes, or of the bed on which he died, as 
relics. A concourſe of the diſeaſed, the ſuper- 

ſtitious, and the curious was made to his tomb, 5 
in the church- yard of St. Medard, at Paris, 

| where miraculous cures and ſudden converſions © 
were ſaid to take place every hour. But con- 


-taQt with the tomb produced 4 curious effect 


on mn 8 : they were thrown. into convulſions, 
ae „ e Which 


% 


fornithidea POR 0 has ine 8 exiſts | 


„ On Popul Wife. 
which continued till they thought fit to deſcend 
from their ſtation; and this appearance was ſo 
common, that the cures and converſions were 
comparatively little conſidered; the votaries of . 
the Abbe Paris came to be known by the title 
of Cunvulfioniſts, and many perſons conſidered 
thoſe gambols as the only effect of the mira- 
culous power. A collection of the moſt remarxk. 
able cures, ſtrengthentd by the depoſitions of the 
friends and medical attendants of the patients, . 
Was drawn up by Mr. de Montgeron, a coun- 
ſellor of the parliament, who had been converted 
at the tomb, and by him preſented to the King. 
The Archbiſhop. of Paris oppoſed th » authen- 
ticity of the miracles, but a report in favour of 
them was preſented to him, certified by twenty- 
+ three cures (Vicars) reſiding in Paris, two Biſhops. 
declared for them, in the pulpit, and the Cardinal 
155 or: Noailles ſupported. them with his authority“. 
The advocates for theſe miracles inſiſted 
| chiefly: on the cures : the convulſions were ob- 
jected to them by their enemies, who conſidered | 
them as demoniacal, which was allowed by ſome 
of the convulſioniſts themſelves , AS: well as 
that ſome indecencies were exhibited at the 
| tomb, Dog of the PORE who Was lame tf e 
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almoſt five years, during which the controverſy 
was carried on ſo fiercely, as to occaſion ſeveral 
diviſions among. the defenders of. the miracles 
themſelves; ſuch as Auguſtiniſts, Vaillantiſts, 
Sccouriſts, Diſcernants, Figuriſts, Melangiſts, 
& c.“ names, ſays my author, worthy of a place 


with thoſe of Umbiliciſts, Iſcariotiſts, Sterco- 


riſts _ Indorfians, Orebites, : Eonians, and other 


ſects. equally, illuſtrious. _ Government at length = 


found it neceſſary. to interpoſe; the tomb was 
blocked up and guarded, (for the Abbe Pans 
produced no miracle efficacious againſt a fixed | 
\ bayonet). and Montgeron was. impriſoned, very 
ſoon after preſenting his book. Theſe meaſures 
did not ſtop the controverſy, however, or dimi- 
0 niſn the credit of the miracles: Voltaire ſays, 
the latter continued for thirty years ſucceſhvely. 
It is eaſy to perceive; that this whole buſineſs _ 
1 Was contrived to ſupport the party of the ap- 
5 Pellants, who: oppoſed | the Bull e 


” Encycloped, Art, Convulfionnaires 
)))) artempred _ 


at. Fas . at har time on ae 
Gallican church. This may be collected from 
the writings of the party“, who made ample 
uſe of ſog excellent an argument, and who were 
not wanting, either in artifice or aſſurance, to 


carry on their deſign. They had more engines 5 


at work, than this of St. Medard; for ſimilar 


miracles were worked at the tomb of Mr. 
Nouſſe, an appellant, Iſo, who died at Avenay 


near Rheims, about the fame time with Mr. de 
Paris f. The Janſeniſts certainly timed their 


operations well, for miracles were heard of in 
all Places; the miraculous cure of Madame de 


1a Foffe; (which was believed previous to any 
| examination ) that at Lyons, and that at Am- 
ſterdam, all happened about the fame time. 
Theſe ſtories were noiſed about Paris, fo that | 
people were diſpoſed even to expect miracles in 
favour of the appellants: this is evident from | 


the words of Mr. Le Gros, who was a writer for 


that party d © that if miracles were neceſſary, 
they might be expected. Mo And all the appel- 
lants were eager to declare, that the miracles : 


St. Medard were performed purpoſely. to 
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miracle in Montgeron's book. A 
415 Os de M: L L'Abbẽ de Paris, p. ue. & 60. 
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be r fuſpicions will inoreaſe, when Montgeron's 0 


ie a 0 1 aniithdle s 


"hiſtory of his converſion is conſidered; _ 
E determined; ww fays he“, to go every day $ 
ee to the tomb, to obſerve attentively whatever 
«ſhould occur, reſolving; to believe nothing but 
my own eyes; to take the name and reſidence. | 
«of every patient, to examine them carefully 5 
* myſelf, and to be informed accurately of o 
ee nature of their complaints by conſulting heit 
medical attendants; in ſhort, to ſpare no trou2 1 
ce ble, to diſcover whether a ſupernatural ageneß 
ce Was exertęd at the tomb, or whether there was 
* any deceit. But perceiving at the firſt glance,” 
he adds, t the attention, the penitence, and the 
ce ardour expreſſed in the countenanoes of moſt 
ec of thoſe who paid their devotions in that holy 
ce place, I was ſtruck with an interhal ſentiment 
« of reſpect, never having ſeen” any body pray ſo 
de fervently... I fell on my knees, 8 8 my 
elbows on the edge of the tomb. And 
from the inſtant of this ſntinemal converſion, it is 
evident that Mr: de/Montgeron's teſtimony be:. | 
comes of no value. But the matter does not 
reſt here. Mr. Des Vœux, paſtor of the Free 
church at Dublin, in 1740 publiſhed "Nouvelles Þþ 
Leitres fur. les Miracles de M. Paris, in which, by „„ 0 | 
Aa Painfal: examination. of the cn he convicted „ 
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dis: of kale citations , 0 uppre 


Fon ; paſſages : unfavourable to his opinion, Mid of = 
7 directly miſrepreſenting facts. Nay eee : 


that ſome;perſons, ſaid to have been cured mira- 
culouſly, retracted every thing that they had 


advanced: and there were ſuch proofs given of 


tampering with witneſſes, to make them ſign 


what they at leaſt did not know to be true f. 


and of attempts to deceive the medical perſons 


whoſe atteſtations were required, as muſt deſtroy | 
every degree of eredit that the eedrorares iter % 


"Om miracles might otherwiſe deſerve. vo 
A miraculous cure, publiſhed; i in the ee 


Eeeleſi aſtiques, was grove to be a forgery : after 
this detection, the conteſt was heard of no more, 


and the influence of the Philoſophical party in- 


creaſed to ſuch a degree, that it was preſumed x} 
the age would now be ſecure from the phrenzy 
of the moſt ſpecious deluſion. However, in 
1778, Dr. Meſmer began to diſtinguiſſi himſelf 
by his operations in animal magnetiſm, which ſoon 

became as famous as the mixracles of the holy ß 
Paris was the theatre of 


deacon of St. Medard. 
this wonder-worker (for! it ſeems 


like the Romans, can only be defeated in its own 
= e and as it was not immediately known, 
T5 1 555 5 8 5 hug: MON "LY WL 
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tions are ſomewhat varied, facts are not wan e 


| rowed” from the” exp 


ents" to his houſe,” to, attract the attention, 
"gov ernment.” 1 Gon ng 2 of GR we 


ever may have been mme operator 8 1 it is 
= evident that the patients were a ed upon by the 


; in the ; ſemale patients, whom. the eee 
: obſerved to be more generally affected than thoſ 
of. the other ſex. When the practice | Was no 
% 1% 3 00-403 
longer permitted in Paris, it found ſhelter J th 
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5 5 a tory and their "inquiries, W hic 
20, re peat | in this Place, | 
may be found i in all the periodical publications®, ; 
terminated in this 0 concluſion, | 5 that 1 


e PIES 
magnetiſm is Aa mere chimera.” 5 n fact, What ; 
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force of i imagination alone, which, however, 9 8 5 
duced. very violent effects, evidently - hyſterical 
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Thie preffure of human evils ſubjedts the. Sing. {1 
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t by ene acts of: weakneſs, in its attempts to 


OCure con olation or. relief: perhaps the moſt * | 
markable of theſe i is that ones, fo e 
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” deluſion is not confined to the vulgar of all 
times, or to. the inſtance before us; it bas been 


patronized by the moſt reſpectable writers, and 


GU i 8. 


reigned , for a conſiderable time in philoſoz phy. 
The cures performed by Apollonius, which. reſt 


Fr” 2 ! 


: 25 and then to account for them from demo- | 


cal operations. but the philoſophic hiſtorian, 


tell ed at Rlexandria, he was füddenly endued 


cue evenere, quibus cxleftis favor, t gude 0 


tary" 


| their diforders. | 'Veſpalian ſuffered himſelf to be 
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victnes — properties of A 2 r a man, 

Yi labouring under the ſame defects, and ſuſceptible 
of the fame infirmiries, with thoſe who _ 
chemſelyes, relieved, by. his touch. However, this 


on the Angle evidence'of Philoftratys, have been : 
long given up as fabulous, though ſome of the 
early chriſtians had the indiſeretion to allow the 


4 Facts, relates a ſtory of this kind, Which ous ght 
ro make his declamatory, 4diniters more msd 8 
in their praiſes of his veracity.” "While NO | 


| with the power « of working miracles, multa 92 


| Imperatorem inclinatio Numinum oftenſa ep. "A blind 
man fell at his feet, beſeeching him | to 55 | 


_ * ehiceks and eyes with his Imperial ſpitrle : "another 
perſon |; lame of one hand (man ger 2 begged! to 
» be Honoured with a kick (ut ped? ac veigio 2 | 
| ; is. caltaretur. 7; both perſuaded by the. authority 
of Serapis that theſe operations would remove 


. impörtuned, Anck then referted the matter to his 
ery n what to e 


#1 


7 England, Was not only 


1 0. Poul Int. : a 7 Sy 89 i 
"is fartaſe care du, & divino Mi ler Principis 


detums accordingly the Emperor ſpits on, one of 
his petitioners, and kicks the other, and both are 


cured on the ſpotꝰ . Strada obſerves very pro- 


perly, on this diſgraceful ſtory, that there was 
room enough here for Tacitus to haye exerciſed 1 55 


his talent at comjecture, which he: indulges' ſo 


| freely on other ſubjects; but this perhaps was too 


eaſily to be explained, becauſe Apollonius, who 


was the friend of Veſpaſian, happened - to be in 
Alexandria, at the time of this miracle, and it 

Was readily enough conceived that the Emperor 
might be his pupil t. The ſage hiſtorian, there- 

7 "ow rel ates the imple matter of fact. e 
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who cured diſeaſed perſons by touching them ft. 


Dr. Willis afferts that he has known ſerophulous 
perſons cured, 'by impoſition of hands by the 


Jroemth ſon of 4 ſeventh ſon, when all other remedies! 


failed f. The efficacy of the royal touch, in 
af erted by Tosker and 


Willis, bur by Wiſeman, wWhoſe Treatiſe on 
e was the ſtandard: book in this country, 
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5 bo cured diseases by af 1 8 n . Th 
_ &c..,, Morhoff. ſays that Emanuel de Valle, de 

Moura wrote an expreſs treatiſe concerning them. 

Another Spaniard, Michael Medina, knew a boy 
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on of Bre "Heſter Ad 5 
Moron, in his" Princeps Medicus, Where he 


aſſerts the operation to be mifaculons. Wie- 


man declares expreſsly, that ſome of che worſt 


ſerophulous caſes he had ever ge, yielded 
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2 Pas Helmbot was thevprincipal opporter or 
that opinion which ſuppoſed a magnetic ſpirit in 
rhe haman'body, by ajion'on which he exptalined = 


% 


all che "phenomena of qiſeaſe and all the facts 


of demonelogy. Other Philoſdphers contented 


"themſelves with'believing,” in general, thut thoſe 


appearances, and particularly in che cufe of 


diſorders, depended on an emanation or tranſ- 


miflon of Ppirits, and it was thought that een 


| „„ facul es and affeckions of the mind could be 
= . Thus tranſthitred.)/ This was the opinion” of 


ot the poet: + a8 r N OTE! * 24 por 3 „„ 


r If ad Sea 825 5 * 


"vo Doe Ton 270 1 vu 555 100 2 401130 Go 
|.  Inscanſequence.of this, it was ſuppoſed;that.the 
* 5 f 7 5 _ ſympathy: which, had ſabfiſted among the parts; D 
= 5 an individual, continued after the ſeparation, of 
thoſe parts hence the cure by ſympathy, that is, 
at application. to the parts affected. fe Lord 
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4 by, ab. chem With amewkst a after- = 


Wards is put to waſte. and. conſume, is a com- . 


5 « man, experiment; 3 and 1 do apprehend it the : 
< rather, becauſe of mine own experience. Thad 


5 « from my childhood a wart upon one of my 


fingers: afterwards when I was about fixteen : 


ce years old, being then at Paris, there gtew upon 


0 both my hands a number of warts (at the leaſt 

ce. an hundred) in a month's ſpace. The Eng- 
c liſh Ambaſſador's Lady, who was a Woman far 
cc from ſuperſtition, told me one day, ſhe would 


8 help: ms: away with my warts; whereupon the 1 5 
got a piece of lard with the ſkin on, add rub- 


<:bed the warts all over with the fat fide, and 
«amongſt the reſt, that wart which I had had 
r from my childhood; then ſheanailed the piece 


5 & of lard, with the fat towards the ſun, upon a 
Poſt of her chamber window, which was to the 


er ſouth! The ſucceſs was, that within five _ 


_ *t'weeks ſpace; all the warts went quite away; 


et and that wart which I had ſo long endured Fog: - 
e company. But at the reſt I did little f 


_ - © becauſe they came in aſhore time, and might go 55 


< away in mort time again; but the going away 
ee of that which had ſtayed fo long, doth yet ſick, 
« with me. They ſay the like i is done by the 
„the rubbing of warts with a green clder ſtick, 
and then bürying the ſtick to rot i in muck*.”” 
Thus far the great Lord Verulam. : Upon, this | 
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Willis and Dr. Boults were eee > N 
The moſt curious inſtance f ſympathy that 3 
has occurred to me, is contained in a. paper of 
the Miſcellanea Curioſa (tom. I 
penter cut down a tree which grew in the 
neighbourhood of a gibbet, where a, famous 
thief had been ſuſpended for a eonſiderable time. 


When the workman came to ſplit the trunk, he 


was aſtoniſhed to find, in the very centre of the 
wood, an exact repreſentation of the gibbet and 


the malefactor, which remained fair on each ſide, 


after he had accompliſhed. the diviſion... He 
carried one of the impreſſions to the philoſopber 
in his neighbourhood, Who gratified the learned 
ſociety with this ſingular inſtance of ſympathy, 
and the account was puhliſhed with two very 
accurate ee * a ſatisfy the r 


ee, eo ͥͤ̃'2w]. f 
The laſt Gmpachiſt and healer by — 4 previ- 
ous to Dr. Meſmer (excepting Leverett, . men- 
e in n the account be before referred, to) was 5 
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 Greatrack,* Re” 24585 were "related 9 * „ 
Boyle, and mentioned by Dr. More, in his pre- : 3 
face to the Saducifmus Triumphatus, as atteſted/ 
by ſeveral F. ellows of the Royal Society: a rela- 
tion of his cures was publiſhed i in the Philoſophical” | 
Tranſactions, No. 256. Theſe were the fore-run- 
ners of animal magnetiſm, which, after all, proba- 
bly owed ſomewhat of its favourable. reception, to. 
the ſtrange faculty of diſcovering ſubletrancous : — 
water, attributed about the ſame time to Bletenn 
and animal maggetiſm would, perhaps, - have 4 
acquired as ftrong à party, if it had been un 
checked by authority, as any delvfion with which* = 
we reproach the ruder ſtates of ſociety, "For _ 
- ſuch is the credulous tendency of the mind, that . 
even the preſent century notwithſtanding the 
boaſted improvements of reaſon, has proved 5 
fruitful in illuſions of the moſt ridiculous nature 
nor is it "eaſy to limir the future Profe ß 
ſimilar phrenzies, when we conſider that at this „ 
moment, there is a ſet of perſons among us, who, 
contraty to all reaſon and experienee, are . . 
| perſuaded that they ſhall never die- © CS rm pou 
The doctrine of animal magtetiſm is ſo noto- 
 riouſly | an hypotheſis, formed to explain real or = 
pretended. appearances, that it is ole e s Tor - 
_ ſhew its agreement with the general principle. 1 
There Would be no great difficulty in proving, || 
EM were! worth pile, chat the ſame talents _ 
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tion to philoſophy. Ar leaſt. nobody w dif- ü 
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fram being vain or uſeleſs; on the contrary it is 
Sy indiſpenſable object, to every one who wiſnes 
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to make a proper uſe. of. books... To be con- 


vinced of this, we need only, to caſt our eyes, on, . 


the productions of thoſe men who extract, with 
_ out; doubting,” from writers: of « eminence; where 


the. underſtanding. is ſhocked. by- lies of, long ” 


deſcent, and blunders of venerable antiq 


1 2 
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where the author is ſatisfied- with having made 
up a juſtum volumen, and the reader is content, 
for bis own. ſake, to miſtake ee of books: 
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for knowledge of thing.. r 


Demonologiſts have always e 0 it is 
impoſſible to weaken the credit of their facts 8 


: os, 


Without deſtroying the foundations of hiſtory; 


and it is certain, that the ahundant evidence 
produced in ſupport of manifeſt contradictions, 
and phyſical impoſlibilities,, tends. to leflen ur 


5 confidence .in.. hiſtorical. narrations. But when 
we. a ae an eng r n Ds little more 
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On Popular Tins, „ 


[ many writers, who copy it from each other, 


of from an original of little authority, their real 


number is found to be ſmall, and of theſe few, 


the greater part has been proved to be fallacious. 


From the denial of thoſe facts, therefore, nothing 


can be concluded tothe injury of hiſtory, however 
caliriohs” a reader may become, by obſerving 


in what, manner the ſame facts are altered, - 


under ons. the e efforts of men differ- 7 


be tempted to belleve, that be Waoe the 5 
i foundation. of many recorded enormities, in the . 


Paſſions and weakneſſes of the hiſtorian: for 


ſome men ſee their own darling vice in all e 


as ſome gouty phyſicians diſcover the moos 


9:3. 


VET patient wha, comes under their care. 
„ an acquaintance with- . : 


| ee of demonologiſts produces an uſeful 
heſitation, 3 in aſſenting to evidence, however ſpe⸗ 


cious; for in doubrful caſes, howeyer numerous 


the witneſſes may be, it will always be remem- 


bered, how: frequently men eee 
yes determined, to ſee and 1 © e 
inviſible and ingredible;>: 1 8 . e W 
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drefied 1 to that divinity - vp DIVE, FEBRI sener. 
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-(B) p. 27. Though. Ariſtotle. as, to account, 
8 dreams i in general from. natural, cauſes, yet he admits | 
their 1 production in ſome caſes by ſupernatural Agency, 5 
All rears,” fays' he, are hot of. divine origin,” becauſe - 
many of the lower animals dream; bat” though there be 
nothing divine, there may be e Me; in 
"Es Darin, per Somn.. O. II. tier woot 


„„ ©; 
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(ey p. 27. This was: done as 4 tes The þ waged" whe 
bhp that-the chickens would not eat, which was conſidered 
as à bad omen: they ſha | drink then, replied Claudius, 


"ad ordered them to be t thrown overboard, Others, of the 
Romane laughed | at this mode of divination. Cato won- 


dered that one augur could took at another w 0 itllout laugh. : 
ſarcaſm affected both Pruſias, (when 

he was deterred from fighting by marken and the art 
itſelf. FS, Would you rather, ſaid he, truſt 2 NI. s 


liver chan a veteran commander 75 : 
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(D) p. 28. Suguttus was ſhamefully ſoperſtitious; be 
not only obſerved the time of year when his dreams were 
leaſt favourable and moſt uncertain, but on a certain day 


of every year, in conſequence of a viſion, he begged pub- 


i liely, ſtretching out his hand, ſays Suetonius, to thoſe 
Who reached him a few 4% Suet. in Aug. $ 91. 
Ille ſane author preſerves à very ingenious explanation 5 
of 0 70 . terrified the ns A Haſh of light- 
"ug 
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of Auguſtus.” "The © augurs declared that he would ſurvive: 
this ſign only an hundred days, the number denoted by C, 


and that he ſhould. be received among the gods, becauſe. „ | 


Afar the 3 uk of the word, denoted a 8 in the 
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(50 5 55 32. 868 5 25 ow 42 . and: Prophttical „ 
ae 0 the: eternal Spirit by the mouth of his ſervant Jebn 55 
Lacy. There is a well known ftory of this man, who was | 
firſt the protector of thoſe viſionaries, and afterwards a 1 
prophet himſelf; that when ſome of them were taken up, 
he went to the ſolicitor general, and told him that ke. 
Lord commanded him by his mouth to grant a Nel; Profequt. | 
in-favour of hib ſervants :' the Lord knows very well, re. 
plied the ſolicitor general, hat it is "nov! In . MF; Pong” 0 | 
na 2 Holi To e as, 
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(fp p- 8 Penders, this i is. not quite: aa POR 1 Aue . 
Martin from memory, and the reſemblance between Virgil 1 
and him may be cloſes, Virgil, we ſee, owned that his e 
prieſt dreamed, but „ to cee bit eee was 


: : : 3 . 
ee to be Waben FFFFFUEFCCCCCCCCC eg tl oP, 55 1 


(6) p. 1. ee akin) among bh magical N | 
e in Hudibras's conference with n „%% 


Les BENS ey 4 r 5 1 . 75 5 
Thi intelli igi ble world, 5 new 97] ub CT re En, 


off And all men- dream on't, to be true 5 en 6 i 
That in this world there” net a W- wt. 
1 That has not there a counterpart; Og e 
">. Or cal there on the face of . WV 
An individual beard be found, 85 „ 
1 That has not, i in a foreign dation, 1 
i e . fellow of the ſelf-ſame' faſhion; . 1 5 e 
Dee © 1s cut, fo colour'd, and fo curlid, F F N 
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8 Stutgard, named Brentius, on the ſubject of hail-ſtorms. 


Brentias had advanced, in a ſermon Printed i in Wierus's 

Liber dpelogetiens, that although witches did not eauſe hail 
"by their own. power, (fokche believed it to be of diabolical 
origin) and although the devil impoſed on them, by making 
them believe bat io be performed at their deſire, which 
be ſhould do at any rate, yet they were objects of puniſh- 
ment, becanſe they.had conſented to the miſchief. Wierus 
_ replied very properly, that the law did not judge of inten- 


tions, bat of facts: Brentins rejoined that the conſent of 
a witch to the devil's exciting a hail-ftorm; Was a conatus 
perfectus, Which Wierus denied. The peaſants continued 


10 apprehend and procure the condemnation of witches, 
whenever» their hay was damaged by hail. Obſerve: the 


inconſiſtency of human reaſon: A perſon who has the 
power of Traifing, violent. e darting the thunder- 
d dolt, and overturning the dwellings of men, cannot na 0 


ee from the hands of a petty, conſtable. 5 
5 Nai ß Hera $30 nfs T6 


10 from Lacian's origi 


a). p- 3 15 25 e; 


3 aſe, that ointments were in uſe among the ſuppoſed 
. Grecian witches, in order to their conveyance to the 


witch- meetings“ Apuleivs bas improved ſo far upon him, 


e the ſtory of the murdered bladders, (which Cervantes 
9 aw} POV es . Td an mt 


borrowed for 1 Qu! 
, ora Io 0 


00 p. 3 In 5 . 4 fail t to have 
| given bis ſoul to the devil, that he might become the beſt 
dancer in Lancaſhixe, but the fraudulent demon affected 


5 with conv} ons. Some eee bim 


Held 


CE 
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neit/wiey curious eee with Mic! Dr. much 


farniſhes che following ſpecimen of their Jucicious rail ler 


„ What, Satan! is this dhe dancing, chat Richard g 
2 himſelf to thee for? Canſt thou dance no better 2 
Rim ifack the old records of palt times, and"plates ig thy 

<i memory : canſf thoh nor chere find our ſome dettef Way 


6e of trampling ?* Pump | thine invention Ay F cannot that 


+6 aniverſal "Ted piöt of Tabtle ire 15 *Rratagems 


cc ſpring. up one new method of cutting capers? 13 this 


es the to top. of {kill and ride, to 92555 Feet, and 7 7 on 


Gy e 


& knees. thus, And t to trip Alke a doe, "and eld like - 


228 7 


* ſquirrel? And e differ thy e from the 
**©-hoppings, of a frog, or .bouncings of .z Soat, e 


55 42 455 a dog, or Seſtieplstions of a monkey? And cannot. 
4a palſy ſhake ſuch..a, looſe: leg as that? Doſt thou not 
« twirl like a, , calf that has the turn, ee ap oy 
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MY. p 5 5. | Potions equently Tpread” in "monaſteries, 5 


ke hyſterical complaints, and there appears ©. in, reality 
'no diſtinction between them, in ſuch, caſes, ges Wierus 


te Maleficio affeftis, (p. 299, & ſeq.) where one very griev- 


aus ſymptom is taken notice of; S quand Bur in atredian 
malen mejere tentareat, ca violenter cerepts, lotio confpur- 

cabant: ledum. It was in 1634, under the adminiſtra- 

tion of Cardinal Richlien, that the hyfterics- of the nuns 
of koudun' occaſioned: the executivi o Urban Grandier, 
The Duke of Lauderdale has left his defimony to che hang- 
as performance of | this deception, in Baxter's: Eſſay on 
Spirits. Of ſeveral Phyſicians who examined the poſſeſſed, 

Dr. Duncan of Saumur was the only one Who had the 
diſeernment or che courage to declare that "there Was no- 
ching preternatürzl in their diſeaſe He proved hib aller- 
tion by ſome publications, che Reads ef whieh may be ſeen 
in the Caves Celebrer, but as it was very well known that - 
dee dent had Ls * his reien were . 
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and 8 alive. When this, ace 


man was led do execution, 2 bee was obſerved to 1 V about 
bis bead; this wa $5 ge #7 > hed. to be his ſandiar. 2385 e 7 50 vu > * 

7 704 3385 35 vs 5 Rt 7 N „ 
8 M) P; 62. axter — two inſtances of a fora ex · 
. <p Now. the bench, Whether a poor illiterate creature 
could repeat the Lord s prayer; it was proved; according 
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e268); pi 68. Tbete is 2 grave Nach 5 in u Dehie, f 2 
- witch being ſhot! flying, by a Spaniſh” centinel, at the 


bridge of Nieulet; near Calais, after that place was taken 


y the Spaniards. The ſoldier ſaw a black cloud advang- 


| 7 + 0 5 p. 77. z Vin Helmont, Podinus, Sa. 
: imputed” thunder and meteors'to 5 the devil. 914 1 t- Wee n 


ing rapidly, from Which voices iffued; when it cane near 


Bel fifed into it; immediately a witch dropped. This is 
undoubtea e the e Diſq, Mag. Pe. 708. {33 <Þ 
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tioned in the fixteenth chapter of the Acts of the — 


to hape been à Ventriloquiſt, without any apparent ſoum- 


dation, The Pythia at Delphi was ſuppoſed to be a Ven. 


triloquiſt, receiying inſpiration from certain fiſſures i in the 


carth,- as Cicero informs us (a doctrins of which Swift 
has made great fe). tn Mul Muliehibus;, ſays: Wierns, 4 . 149) Wen 


Semi horum' vaticiniorum ex genitalibts partibus; edebatur tt an- 


Alan. c The: ſame Author adds, Juin et T. ertullianus, auffor 5 
tri laquas widiſe\ fieminas, e (quarum 


eum Wivia ef dum ſedebantur excitabatur, reſpendebat. 


gott ſeiſfitantilns. Denique. Celius Ludoviens, patrum noftrorum = 
amor feminan . pms bom crebro vidiſſe \Rhadii, P7777 2 
Cos a worem immunidi 
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| beer, before bis | 


On baun FRY OO. 
+ hint — quidew,: fed amen pronſus audigibilan fage © 


audierit n s rebws. præœteritis aui frefentibus. mirificam:' at a 
futuris Plerumpus incertams ape etiam wan , ndacom/> 
Our modern ventriloquiſts no longer pretend to the gift 
of prophecy, but they poſſeſs the extraordinary power of 
direcing articulate: founds, fois 10 "produce an appearance. 
of their i ving from any object within: the ' compaſs of the. 
voice. 1 vo ye end that we one attempts 1 de teach" this 
curious art. (TED E Bonns zd 07 1121015 þ$4 38d 
From n e 3 produced by ventrilo! 


quiſm ,jj perſons have hoped to explain the facts f 


demonology'# but che talent ferms to be rare, and every 
1 cannot" command an operator at pleaſufe 
1 affair ol e 1 u e che e unſatis- = 


i to tan; Es xis mo 5 8 en rf ; 
ana, From ?Pertolim's yacht. s eee 9l}-140- 
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| piety by all parties. This, it mol be ſeen, de ſtrays. the f 


1 of che book. 1 find Pr. ee io the lift of the War- : - 
Flay: of Mancheſter. ; Probably | he did not © paſs "for .: A. con- 5 
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| : 1 p. Gr. -&ddifn's. ant Rlakkftone's faith inf ahpari⸗ | 
tions mas gratuitaus, and perhaps. more ridiculous than 


that of the ſtoutaſt demonologida, Thaſe, great men be 


| leved the poſſibility, and even: the reality. of ſuch pheno- _ 
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W bn e is nothing incredible. Rejec the — 
| of others, and our owu experience, as unneceſfary to in- 
1 fluence our a and what 1 remains to deter. 
d mine us ? x2 Wes 1 4 5 SELL Lb. DL TS | LEO hte TERS ; 
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935 (09; W It is, 1 3 how far * 
pftide has carried its claims to ſapernatural influence. 
Every man, whoſe mind Was more refileſs than uſual, 
| believed himſelf to be aſſiſted by a genius, and this Word. 
which at preſent only denotes x certain activity of intellet, i 
ügnißed, for a long me, the action of an invifible and 
ſuperior being. There were geniuſes. of cities and king- 
doms, 2s well as of men. In the laſt century, it was very 
common, to fa, when a great man gave way unexpectedly 
to to; oppokition, : that his genius was er-awed. by that of 
4 another... Such cexpreflions: in Clarendon and others of that 
TS time, were, not Hgarative,, bat. implyed the ſuperior. vigour 
„%% 8 imagination, or (in Lord Veralam's language) of the | 
£2 SER irauſmitted ſpirits, in one perſon over another. Every one 
=_ | knows. l 7 reply made by the Maxechale ] D*Ancre, 
eu her trial, wh hen the was Icculed” of dorcery, on "account - 
VVS ee oyer. the 'Queen-Mother. The Romans. 
2 5 perhaps, carried. this. extrava ance. beyond all ancient na- 
tions, in ſay poling a. . partic lar divinity | to prefide over. 
_ almolt every natural. ation ; 2 \(aJthoug h oor. aſtrologers are 
V equal v with, them, 3 bY affig gning a IVE to Ye: every 
= 555 member, 6f the. body), they” nad fy owever the ' wonderful 
=—_ _ good fortone to wake their ſuperttition, infiraq eta! in 
| . - preſerving order in the flate, and courage In RE AY 
an art which has not deſcended to their Pete,. althoog 
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* 
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. they retain an ample ſhare of the means. For CET. 
. Bon Met reſpecting the Neapolitand does not appear unjuſt, 
= even at this diflance: ef regie ian tas neminibus, 
=_ . eau pin Das tas beninint iwoinive.” 5 OED 

e 1418 „„ bn N26) or 9661 oe : 


= ; 40) P+-86. 3A yery, lg: hiſtory of the gege- 
j Es . vararion of: a thief, was ä by a 8 9 in 


the Miſcellanen, Curiathe. PY 3 was 1 off 
8 wvhoſe body the doctor got poſſeſſion for the porpoſe of 


0 diſlſection “ After diſpoſing of the other parts of the. body, 
bo ordered his Affiſtant to pulyerize part of the cran ium, 


which was à remedy. at that time admitted in diſpenſa- 
0 tories. The powder was left in paper, on the table. of 
1 the muſeum, where the alfiſtant Neps, About midnight 


. he was awaked by a noiſe in the room, which obliged. him 

, to riſe immediately : the noiſe continned: about the table, 

» WU © without any viſible agent, aud at lengih he traced it i  _ 
© the powder, in the midſt of. Which he now beheld, te his 5 e 
d unſpeakable diſmay, a all head whh open eyes ſtaring 
at him; preſentiy two branches appeared; which formed _ _ 

y into the arms and hands; 3 then the ribs became villhle, 85 

1 which were ſoon clothed with muſcles and integuments; 

f next, the e extremities ſprouted ont, and when they | 

© if +ppearcd perfekt, the puppet, (for his fize was ſmall) 

ir . Teared himſelf- on Tk feet; inſtantly his clothes came upon 

2 him, and he appeared in the very cloak he wore at = 

e execution. The affrighted ſpectator, who ſtood hitherto 

, mombling his prayers with great application, now: thought _ 

t- © nothing but making his eſcape'from. the revived ruflian; 

s. i but this was impoſſible ; for the apparition” planted himſelf 

„an his way, and after divers fierce looks aud threatening ... 

'r. geſtures opened the door 1 e No Jouds: 1 - 

„ ee way miſſing next day. 5 

ry TDhis ſtory was pübliſned wy: 1 Weiler onder ihe iar 

3 | proteion, eine: che age of Louis XIV. W 
0 00 1 The gl ae 1 on u Wen — 
* is that of Marcus Marci, worthy: to rank with the ridaze 

8 | of Democritus, and Dr. More's Immaterial Extenſum. 

t, Marei was a phyſician aud imperial counſellor at Prague, 

45 | who held that ideas are ſubſtantial, and may inhere in the 

/; | confiituent atoms of their ſubzeck, although its organiza- 
dos de deftroyed. Thus ſpeckres and rediyivi. were en. 

= "plained, hs id LO ober e a * of believiog x 
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- the 1 1 Fs queſtion among philoſophersi of 58 


laſt century, how the raining of frogs could be explained; 
for that frogs were rained nobody preſumed. to doubt, be. 
fore Rhedi. Marci roundly affirmed that the 7deas of frogs 
were brought down by the rain, and -that they put on a 
covering of mud, after their deſcent. This rain of ideas 


is a thought that would have been much celebrated in a 


| poet. Sterne has hit on ſomething like it, but the conge- 
lation of words, which furniſhes the ſubject of two very 


amaſing papers in the Tatler, is a ſtretch of fancy capable 
of making any poet's une. What additional reaſon, 


-fince the time of Cicero, for that obſervation, nibil. tam 


 eabſurde dici Palit, quod non dicatur ab aliguo philoſo phorum !. 


That fingular and beautiful appearance, the Fata Mor. 


gana, was a happy confirmation of Marci's hypotheſis, 


He ſuppoſed it to conſiſt of the ideas of dead animals. 


Dr. King, in his uſeful Tranſactigns, takes notice of 


à ſhower of fiſhes, in Kent, e in No. „ 1 the . 


— 


een eee . 
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( p- 103. When thin. 1 was . ah | 


- angie: did not expect to find his ſentiments ſo ſpeedily 
confirmed, by the public performance of a ſolemn exorciſm, 


in one of the firſt cities of this kingdom. On the thir- 


teenth of June, 1788, George Lukins of Vatton in So- | 


metſetſhire, was exorciſed in the temple church, at Briſtol, 


and delivered from the poſſeſſon of ſeven devils, by the 
efforts of ſeven clergymen. An account. of his deliverance 
Was publiſhed in ſeveral of the; public papers, authenticated 
by che Rev. Mr, Eaſterbrook, vicar of the ang 5 church | 
FA Briſtol, from which I extract a few particulars. 


Lukins was firſt attacked by a kind of epileptic ft, 


= when he was going about acting Chriſtmas plays, or mum- 
* meries: this he aſcribed: to a blow given by an inviſible 
hand. He was afterwards ſeized by fits, during which, he 
declared with 4 roaring voice that he was the devil, and 

PA __ Uiferent TY ina Ps of . - "TRE: s always 


e 


5 3 a ended with a 5 agitation of aha: aka hand. 
| He frequently uttered. dreadful execrations during the ats. 5 


The whole duration of his diſorder was eighteen years. 


At length, viz, in June 1788, he declared that- he "was 
1 poſſeſſed | by ſeven. devils, and. could only be freed by the 
_ prayers (in faith) of ſeven clergymen. | Accordingly the 
requiſite force was ſummoned, and the patient ſung, ſwore, 
laughed, and barked; and treated the company with a 


ludicrous | parody on the Tz? Deum. Theſe aſtoniſhing | 


5 ſymptoms reſiſted both hymns and prayers, till a /mall; faint. 
voice ad moniſhed the miniſters to adj ure. The ſpurits, after 
ſome murmuring, yielded to the adjuration, and the happy . 


patient returned thanks for his wonderful cure. It is 


remarkable, that during this ſolemn mockery, the fiend 
ſwore © by his infernal den,” that he would not quit his 
patient; an oath, 1 believe, no where to be found but in 
the Pilgrim's 5 n from which RNs, , 


Sot it. ES 2 8 cok 


Very ſoon. ter OY firſt gte of this fry was. . | 

| liſhed, a perſon, well acquainted with Lukins, took the 
trouble of undeceiving the public with regard to his pre- 
_ tended diſorder, in a plain, ſenſible narrative of his conduct. 
He afferts that Lukins's firſt ſeizure. was nothing elſe than 
a fit of drunkenneſs; that he always. foretold his fits, and 
| remained ſenſible during their continuance; that he fre- | 


- quently | ſaw Lokins f in his fits, “ in every one of which, 


« except in finging, he performed not more than moſt. 
+ «« aQive young people can eafily do; that he was detected 
in an impoſture with reſpect to the clenching of his hands; 


that after money had been collected for him, he got very 


; f 3D 


* 


laddenly well; that he never had any fits while he was in | 
St. George's Hoſpital, in London; nor When viſitors were 


- excluded from his lodgings, by defire: of the author of the 


Narrative; and that he was particularly careful never to 


| kak himſelf by his exertions during the paroxyſm. 3 
Is it for the credit of this philoſophicab age, that fo 
 bungling 55 1 mould N N clergymen 


N pe | | 12 B „ | into 


„ 116 On Attraftim and Repulfin.. Tx 5 0 1 

„ ue public a abt of exorciſin 2 This would not have paſſed 
even on the authors of che Malleus Malefcarum, for they 
required figns of fupernatural agency, ſuch as the ſuſpen- | 

ſlioůn of the poſſeſſed in the air, without any viſible ſupport, + 


5 „ or the uſe of different languages, unknown t to DINE demonic 
| In n his natural Lats, * | = . % - | 5 * 
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5 Larrin on e Rrevizion ; com- 
| municated by Dr. PERCIVAL, 9555 11, 1786. 5 
; | ” 4 = | . 5 VVVVPFNC . . . . 8 wy . 
LE err Wink myſelf Honoured: by your | 
1 communication of che following experi- 5 
ments and obſervations to the Man cheſter Lite- 
c rary Bociony, - oe you think” them worth th eir 
attention. i N e . 19 8 : 2 EY | 4 1 5 e ; T9 8 - 15 a 
> THE "waving. motion u of 88 Sy ator. con- 
5 aid; in a glaſs. ſuſpended and vibrated in 
ſetcrings, may be accounted for without corifider: 
„ repulſion or difference of gravity be. 
] tween the two. fluids. . 10 prove whether a 


greater difference of ſpecific weight would in- 
creaſe the motion, Tried: quickfilver and water, 
and found that in this caſe no waving morion 


= was perceptible. | EE then tried milk and water, 


* "3 ES 


)))). Re i, ol | 


1 *. — 4 * . PILE Ss 


5 
4 


would move in the ſame manner, and to make 


—. 


5 _ On dration and Reulfon. 85 17 


1 wei 5 are nearly alike; 45 "lo water 
tinged with cochineal at the bottom, and clear 
water above; and obſerved that the motion in 
theſe was at leaſt as great as that of the oil and 
water. This led me to fuſpect that water alone 


che motion perceptible, I dropped into the glass l 
ſome powdered yellow ochre during its vibration, = 
which following the agitation. of the water, ren- 
0 red it plainly viſible. The glaſs was then 
tied to a ſlip of wood, by. which means I could 
move it with greater velocity in the ſame arc: : 
- this and the waving motion to be ſo ſtrong 
igher on one fide o 


as to make the water roll higher 
e ſurface than the other. Laſtiy, a cylinder 
_ of wood was ſuſpended by its axis in a bent wire, - 
and the vibration cauſed '@ motion e to 
"OE of the iss 8 
From theſe eee contin 4 ihe, 
e motion is produced by the difference of 
velocity of the lower and higher parts of the 
fluid, che higher endeavoùring to return ſooner = 
than the lower. The higher part of the fluid TR 
may be conſidered as the ball of a ſhorter 3 5 5 9 1 
loom than the lower, and the fluidity of the -— 
water, or oil, enables its ſeveral parts to move 8 . 
as freely as the eylinder of wood which rolls — 
upon its axis, becauſe the center of gravity and 5 1 
of ofcillation do not coincide. The principle is 5 1 
abus 190 in Enfield's Inſticures of Natural. _ 
ff. bo 355 ee 


F 


3 o. Aubin and 4 Repulfin. 0p 


3 ce Philoſophy; itis eaſy to conceive that in a Pede 

e dulum there muſt be ſome one point, on each 
« fide of which, the momenta of the ſeveral parts 
ce of the pendulum will be equal, or in which 
4 the whole gravity might be collected without 

"OM altering | the time of its vibrations. This 

. Point, which is called the center of oſcil- 2 

lation, is different from the center of gra- 

< vity: for if a plane: perpendicular to the ſtring 

| te of the pendulum, be conceived to paſs through + 

. 5 the center of the ball, biſecting it, the velo- 

city of the lower half, and conſequently: its 
Wo momentum, will in vibration be greater than 

e that of the upper half: conſequently, the cen- 
dees of oſcillation muſt be lower than the center 

RR « of gravity ; and a plane paſſing through the 

„ center of oſcillation will divide the ball. into 

c two unequal parts, ſo that the greater quan- 

er tity of matter above it ſhall. compenſate. for 
ce the greater velocity helow. it, and the mo- 

. <©menta on each ſide be equal. If the pen- 
ee dulum be an inflexible rod, every where of 
2 equal ſize, it is found brat the diſtance. of 
e. the eenter of oſcillation. from the point of 
5 s ſuſpenſion is two thirds of the length of the 

„ "apoed« If, whilſt a pendulum i is in motion, it 

165 ft meets with an obſtacgle at its center of oſcilla- 

te tion ſufficient to ſtop it, the whole motion 
= e of the pendulum will ceaſe at once without 

TE I e 88 the obſtacle. reſiſts; equal ' 

op CL ) . 
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5 che upper part of the glaſs. 


0. AttraBtion and Reli 


« momenta above and below. this W 
gravitation, which is the obſtacle to the abbey” 
mentioned vibrating cylinder, acts upon its axis; 


and becauſe the lower half has more volocit _ 
Which is not counterbalanced by quantity f 


matter above, a. waving motion is produced. 
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The reaſon that the upper ſurface remains _ EE 


rallel to the. top of the glaſs is, becauſe a body' _ 
revolving about a center has a tendency to ks hs 
from that center, ſo that a glaſs may be revolved 
in a plane perpendicular to the horizon without 
And unleſs the waving . 


loſing ay of the water. 
motion when. the glaſs is vibrated be very vio- 


lent; it cannot overcome the difference of ſpe- 


cific weight ſo as to cauſe an 3 of the 
upper ſurface, as appears by the experiment of _ 
quickfilver and water, where the weight of the 
quickſilver, compared with water, renders its 
| waving motion on the ſurface as imperceprible | 
as that of the water or oil, EE air be in 


Drops of water rolling over chan W . 
5 e are prevented from adhering to the 
ſorface by a blue powder, which covers the 
leaves of that and various other plants, for if the 


85 powder be wiped off the water will adhere. 


en ſide ang: not to the e 
85 IT 4 9 5 


"Fae 
leaves of honey-ſuckles: and barbery trees are 3 
: blue on one fide only, and the water adheres to 
the * che e fur- > WH 4 


J ho #? 6 


„ 


* 


; 2 which it falls e it retains 5 OR al F 


bubble a ſme 


© few of „ be ſtruck wich a tick, numerous 
\- globules of water roll over without breaking, 
"whilſt they paſs ſeveral yards from the place 
where the water was ſtruck. In theſe caſes of 


apparent repulſion I'ſoppoſe that every drop of 


Water ſurrounded with air becomes globular by | 
the coheſion of its own particles, and unleſs its 
bveight or contact wich other ſurfaces be ſufficient 
to overcome its coheſion, ' and diſplace the air 


adhering both to the drop and to the ſurface 
| prot 
hem 9 Ls 


unite W th 


SBoap bubbles in e over or rebound-from 
| - carpet, though they be filled with ſmoke, which 
makes them heavier than when blown with clear 

air. Alſo pins may be thruſt through them, and 

even the ſmall end of 1a tobacco pipe, ſo as to 
blow a ſmaller bubble within the larger without 
its immediately breaking: but if a bubble fall 
| whos 2 ſmooth plain ſurface; it inſtantly breaks. 

1 have ſometimes been amuſed with blowing 

5 bubbles With inflammable air, and by attaching | 

to them a {mall circle of paper and fine thread 

or raw filk; could hold them ſuſpended in the 
air for a conſiderable time. 
experiment was to fix to the inflammable air- 
„ nall ſlip of nitred paper, to the ſide 
. of teh. and 4 near _ top a grain of gun 
Fn was Annexe The e _. 
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Another amuſing | 


3 
8 


{ 


unite and 


powder during its aſcent, it exploded, pas 


Two corks, or other light bodies, Ne 


on water, and having been previouſly moiſtened, 
ſeem, to attract each other. The ſame thing hap- ' 
pens if they are not moiſtened, but they depreſs 
the ſurface of the water by lying upon it when the 
water does not wholly adhere” to them: but if 
one be moiſt and the other dry, they recede from „ 
each other; and if a dry one be driven againſſt 
| the fide of the veſſel containing the water, it is 
repelled in a manner very much reſembling the 
ä reaction of elaſtie bodies. In both the caſes L 
where the corks approach towards each other, 
the ſurface of the water is raiſed: or deprefled | 
by the adheſion of a birele of water to the cork, 
which alſo attracts other particles till the gravi- 8 
tation and coheſion are equally balanced as inn 
capillary tubes; and when theſe circles of at 
tracted water meet, and that in Parallel „ 
tions, they attract each other, and uniting, „„ 
deavour to form one circle, as two bubbles o 
| drops of water-unite and form one larger; this 
corks together, which would alſo 
rk were they not 


brings che 


tm one larger © 
prevented by the Rrength' of coheſion between 


1 15 * 
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pepe was raed; and FRE up to Jakes grins. 8 


the ſame inſtant fired the inflammable air.. 


their dyn pattieles. But When zone raiſes and 
: IT EO e che WY NO Sans attract 


Ic 264 : ISP i ? 
EO of 1 55 its 


f . 


5 i er are ſufficient to ſuggeſt uſeful AN = 


its water e FRE: level 8 to e 1 its = 


g 5 circle, the level ſurface being nearer to each 


circle than they are to each other, and which 


may be attracted without either elevating tbe 
one or depreſſing the other. This water, derer 3 85 


ee comes between and puſhes them aſunder. * 
-In'theſe inſtances, repulſion 1 is accounted for 
by: the attraction of intervening. fluids, and 


perhaps the elaſticity of the Air, electricity, and 


all other elaſtic fluids may be explained in the 
ſame manner, that is, by ſuppoſing the mixture 
of a ſyſtem of fluids of which ſome are capable 

of permeating glaſs and other ſolids, as light, heat, 


magnetiſm, &c. ſo that. when air for inſtance _ 


is condenſed i in a veſſel, the Ger. fluids are forced 85 
through the ſides, and ſuffer the particles of air 
to approach nearer together. Or if the electrical - 


fluid! is forced ae one ane of glaſs, A. figer | 
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its elaſticity, are e preſded our And 8 the 1 8 L 


 uninſulated, ſurface ; but without new and deci - 
five experiments, this. hypotheſis will not be 
ceaſily adopted. Vet, if theory can be ſo framed | 


5 : : as really to ſuit all the facts, it has all the 


e evidence of truth that the nature of things can 35 
« admit. And even very lame and imperfe& = 


46 ments, which ſerve to correct thoſe, "che ries, 
N 9 dine to e more perle NE 


e 5 N : . 
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II might k urged, 28.4 proof four po. 
1 ſefling a ſuperfluity of good Plays in our lan- n 
guage, that one of our beſt dramatic writers „„ 
nerally diſregarded. But whatever conn 
1 cluſion may be drawn from this fac it will not | © 
| be eaſy to free the public from the ſuſpicion, of IN 

oh while it continues to idolize Shake. 
care, and to negle& an author not often muck 
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| wonderful po 


zor, and fomerimes. RY to that - 
| - |: Maſfinger's fate has indeed 
been hard, far deres the common topics of the 
infelicity of genius. He was not merely denied 
the fortune for which he laboured, and the fame 
wWjhich he merited; a ſtill more cruel circum- 
- ſtanee has attended his productions: * literary 
poilferers have built their reputation on his obſcu- 
ig and the popularity of their ſtolen beauties 
has diverted 1515 e attention from the excel- 
ee %% on Pa A aan geo 
An attempt was N Favour of this injured 
poet, in 1761, by a ne edition of his works, at- 
tended with a critical diſſertation on the old 
Engliſn Dramatiſts, in which, though compoſed 
with ſpirit and elegance, there is little to be 
found reſpecting Maſſinger. Another edition ap- 
peared in 1773, © but the poet remained unex- 
.. amined. N Naa is ſtill unfortunate | 
» his vindicator, 06 f . e 
The fame c of pig 10 geen 
of rules, appear in Maflinger's 8 productions, as in 
thoſe of his eotemporaries. On this ſubjes, 
Shakeſpeate has been ſo well e that it 
N unneceſſary to add any arguments in vindica- 


5 tion of our poet. There is every reaſon to ſup- 


| poſe, that Maffinger did not neglect the ancient f 
rules from ignorance, for he appears to be one 


of our moſt learned writers e che | 
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* e ſneer of Anthony. Wood -; * and Care 
1 wright, who was confeſſedly a man of great eru- 1 
dition, is not more attentive to the unities, than 
any other poet of that age. But our author); 
like Sbakeſpeare, wrote for bread: it appears, 
from different parts of his works , that much of 
his life had paſſed in flaviſh dependence, and 
p is not apt to encourage a deſire of fame. 
One obſervation, however, may be riſked, on „ 
our irregular and regular plays; that the former 
are more pleaſing to the taſte,” and the latter to 
the understanding: readers muſt determine, then, „ 
whether it is better to feel, or to approve. „ 
ſinger's dramatic art is too great, to allow a - 
faint ſenſe of propriety to dwell on the mind, in 
peruſing his pieces; he inflames or ſooths, ex- 
cCites the ſtrongeſt terror, or the ſofteſt Pity, with . #1 
: all the energy and power of à true poet. 
But if we muſt admit, that an kiegblrb „„ 
went a writer to peculiar diſadyantages, the 
force of Maffinger s genius will appear more evi- 
dently, from this very conceſſion. The inteteſt 5 
of his pieces is, for the moſt part, flrong ang WM 
Well defined; the ſtory, though worked up to a f 
| ſtudied intricacy, is, in general, reſolved with as . 
much vaſe and on: as its nature will wy : 
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He "= T attention is never v diſcuſted 57 PT em 5 
nor tortured with unneceſſary delay. Theſe 
characters are applicable to moſt of Maſſinger's 


dyn productions; but in thoſe which he wrote 


Jointly with other dramatiſts, the intereſt is often . 


weakened, by incidents, which that age permit- 8 


ted, but which the preſent would not endure. 
Thus, in the Renegado “, the honour of Paulina 

is preſerved from the brutality of her Turkiſn 
maſter, by the ia bence of a relic, which ſne 
wears on her breaſt; in the. Saba, Martyr, the. 


| heroine, is ate through all her. Slings, 1 


F335 


„ is ee on to ; deſtroy her, by. an at Head, | 
alſo in diſguiſe f. Hexe our anxiety for the diſ- 5 

treſſed, and our hatred of. the. wicked, are com- 
pletely ſtifled, and we are more eaſily affected by | 
ſome burleſque paſſages which follow, in the 
fame PER weint In rd laſt quoted playy ch the 5 


8 2 . This Play 1 was written n by Maſinger alone. of 5 8 
33; 3 Ip 15 8 f 
+ The idea of Eos eps is not new.in Engliſh litera- 


Eons . Giraldus Cambrenſis, in his Deſeription of Wales, | 
7 Mett nl A gentleman, named Stakepool, in the county of © 


pembroke, Who had a demon in "diſguiſe for his ſteward. 


He was a faithful, diligent devil (bonus: aconomus ). and his 
only, peculiarity. was that he never went to church. Ano- | 


£2 ther demon, leſs conſcientious, attached himſelf to an 


8 Archbiſhop (in Dacia, ſaith Giraldus, noftris diebus) 


5 


| . - under the form of a clergyman,” and was a particular 
: 5 favourite of the good Prelate, till he accidentally betrayed 


1 himſelf. " Campdent 1 Normann. dec. Hiſt. p. 835. 


attendant. 1 
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_ anondane angel Sick a= PETS 1 A e 
chees, and Theophilus overcomes the devil by 33 
means of a croſs, oompoſed of Hoyrers, n > 


| Dorothea had ſent him from paradiſe. :- > ode: 


e ſtory of the Bondman is more intricate 155 
hah that of the Duke of Milan, yet the former 
is a more intereſting play; for in the latter, 


the motives of Franciſco's conduct, which occa- 


ſions the diſtreſs of the piece, are only diſeloſed «es 
in narration,” at the beginning of the fifth act: 


we therefore conſider: him, till that moment, „ 


as a man abſurdly and unnaturally vicious: . 
dan, we have frequent glimpſes 5 


but i in the Bon n 
of a concealed ſplendet 


in the character 0 


' Piſahder, which keep our attention fixed; and 


exalt our expectation of the cataſtrophe.- R 
more ſtriking compariſon might be inſtitutt 
between the Fatal Powry of our author, ane 
© Rowe's copy of it in his Fair Penitent; but this 
is very fully and judiciouſſy done, by the author | 

of the Obſerver*, who has proved ſufficiently, 8 
that the intereſt” of the Fair Penitent is much 


weakened, by throwing into narration What 


ede had foreibly repreſented on the ſtage. 
"Yer Rowe's play is rendered much more re- 
gular by the alteration. Farquhar's Inconſtant, 
which is taken from our author's Guardian, and — 
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1 and Joſs . bo Rs A; . 
indiſcretion; the lively, facetious Durazzo of 
| Maſlingerjs' transformed i into a e en 5 
in the character of Old Mirabel. e 
The art and judgment with which, our: poet | 
 ____ +onduds. his incidents are every where admi- 
8 5 In the Duke of Milan, our pity. for 
Marcelia would inſpire a deteſtation of all the 
other chatacters, if ne did not facilitate her 
ruin by the indulgence of an exceſſive pride. 
. 3 In the Bondman, Cleora would be deſpicable 
when ſhe changes her lover, if Leoſthenes had | 
nat rendered himſelf unworthy of her, by 7 
mean jealouſy. The violence of Almira's paſſion, 
in the Very Woman, prepares us for its decaß. 


; | Many. detached ſcenes in theſe. pieces poſſeſs 
uncommon beauties of incident and ſituation. a 
Of this kind, are the interview between Charles V. 
5 and Sforza“, which, though notoriouſiy con- : 


” __ trary-to. true hiſtory,” and very deficient in the 
„„ repreſentation of the Emperor, arreſts our atten- 
1 tion, and awakens our feelings in the ſtrongeſt 
. manner; the conference of Matthias and Baptiſta, = 
when Sophia's virtue becomes ſyſpeted}; the iW 
pPleadings in the Fatal -Dowry, reſpecting the : 
funeral rites of Charolois; the interview between 
hve e 2 as” A: e 8 KN e = 
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Z to Se he relates his apap, 1 plugin all, 

— the meeting of Pifander and Cleora p. aſter he 
has excited the revolt of the ſlaves, in order to 
get her within his power. Theſe ſcenes are 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by their novelty, correct- 

neſs, and intereſt; the moſt minute critic. will : 
find little wanting, and the lover of truch and | 
nature can ſuffer nothing to be taken away. 
It is no reproach of our author, that FR 1 
. of ſeveral, perhaps all of his plots. 
may be traced in different hiſtorians or novelliſt 
for in ſupplying himſelf from theſe ſources, he 
- followed the practice of the age. Shakeſpeare, — 
Jobnſos, and the reſt, are not more original, in 1 
bis reſpect, than our poet; bf. Cartwright nay. oY 
be e he is che S i 10 his VV 


1 


55 with the We « antiquity, ee | 
= be affected by immediate application to 
their paſſions, our old writers crowded as many 

incidents, and of as perplexing a nature as poſ-— 
fable, into their works, to ſupport anxiety and 

5 ro their utmoſt height, In our re- 
formed tragic ſchool,” our pleaſure ariſes from 
the contemplation of the writer's art; and in- 
. of eagerly watching for the unfolding = 
the plot, (the imagination being left at liberty 8 
= the. Rn of. ae AN. we. 9 5 


15 8 2 7 
0 A A Very Woman. . | * Bondman, | MH # Is | 
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95 1 it 85 ey e e, Archer 
| reaſon, however, may be aſſigned for the intri- 
ceeaecy of thaſe plots, namely, the prevailing taſte 
bor the manners and writings of Italy. During 
the whole of the ſixteenth, and part of the ſeven- 
teenth century, Italy was the ſeat of elegance 7 
and arts, which the other European nations had 
begun to admire, but not to imitate. From 
cauſes which it would be foreign to the pre- 5 
_ font: purpoſe to enumerate, the Italian writers 
FE: abounded in complicated and intereſting ſtories, 
5 which were eagerly ſeized by a people not well 
. qualified for invention ?; but the richneſs, va- 
5 neiy and diſtinctneſs t character which our 
writers added to thoſe tales, conferred beaurie® | 
on them which charm vs .at this hour, however 
diſguiſed by the alterations of manners ine 
language. „ = 
1 Exact diſerimination 0 Pet iy of — 5 
5 rafter appear in all Maſſinger's productions: | 
E 1 ſometimes, indeed, the intereſt of the play ſuf- 
fers by his ſcrupulous : attention to them. Tho: - 


in the Fatal Dowry, Charolois's fortitude and 
determined ſenſe of honour are carried to a moſt 


- | unfeeling and barbarous degree; and Franciſco: S; 
ge ore he in the Duke of e, is cold and 1 


* * 


Bs, case # and oro 0 1 Hh. AFG cas Y 2 
- fongly i in ſome remarkable circumſtances, are almoſt our 
„„ dramatiſts whe 3817 uy claim to ADs in their 
IS 0 _ Ko . 5 55 e 
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ewe PRs nature. But here 4 we malt again x 
_ plead the ſaid neceſſity. under which our poet 
laboured, of pleaſing his audience. at any rate. 
It was the prevailing opinion, that the characters 
ought to approach towards each other, 2 | as little . 
as poſſible: This was termed art, and i in gan 
ſequence of this, as Dr. Hurd obſerves*, ſomem 
writers of that time have founded their cha- | 
racters on abſtract ideas, inſtead of copying from 
real liſe. Thoſe. delicate and beautiful ſhades © 
of manners, which we admire in Shakeſpeare, f 
were reqhoned inaccuracies by his cotemporaries. 
Thus Cartwright ſays, in his verſes to Fletcher, 5 
1 ſpeaking. « of 8 whom bs underyalues, 3 
0 5 he nature was all bis art.” | "+ 
- General manners, EY always N The 0 | 
ge, unhappily, the manners of Maſſingerrs 
age were pedantic. - Yer it muſt be allowed that 
our author's characters are lefs abſtract than 
1 thoſe. of Johnſon or Cartwright, and that, witn 
more dignity, they are equally natural with thoſe ; 
of Fletcher. _ His conceptions Are, for the moſt 
part, juſt, and noble. We have a fine. inſtance a 
of this 1 in the character of Diocleſian, who, very lb 
differently from the ranting tyrants, by whom | 
the ſtage has been ſo long poſſeſſed, is generous © © | 
to his vanquiſhed enemies, and perſecutes fm 
" PORT as much as from e He afagts our 1 
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132 5 Bo: en 
reſpect, PO OT, on bis appearance, by 4 
e ſentiments; %%% 
* TY RY bs 
CL TI ITETS In all growing e 49 e 
„ E'en eruelty i is uſeful; ſome muſt fuſer, 11 BE - 


And be ſet up examples, to ſtrike T 
e. others, tho far off; but when a fate. To . : 7 
15 15 rais*d to her ation. and her baſes _ i 
Too firm to ſhrink or-yield, we may uſe mercy, 

| . And do't with ſafety. Fix, 1 8 8 5 4 


Sfotza i is an elevated character, caſt in a different 8 
mould: brave, frank and generous, he is hur- 
ried, by the unreſtrained force of his paſſions, 
into fatal exceſſes in love and friendſhip. He 
appears with great dignity before the Emperor, | 
on whoſe mercy he is thrown, by the defeat of his 
_ allies, the French, at the battle of Pavia. After re- 
counting his obligations to Francis, he e 


4 


9 tn: 


===>; If then, to be grateful. p 
= For courteſies receiv'd, or not to 1 „%% 
: £4 A friend in his neceſſity, be a LEES 
| | Amonglt you Spaniards -> - = => == | ; 
On =>====>>==----- dforza brings his head, 
p 10 pay the forfeit, Nor come I as a Daves: 
)̃ pin and fetter'd, in a ſqualid weed, 
5 Falling before thy feet, kneeling and howling | 
For a foreſtall'd remiffion:: that were poor, . 
And would but ſhame thy victory; 5 mY bergie 
Over baſe foes, is a captivity, * ohh : 
And not a triumph. I ne'er 99 to ties. bl 
5 1 han I wiſh'd to live. When I had reach'd 
Pad ends in being a Duke, 1 wore theſe robes, 
+ This crown upon my head, and to my ſide 2 
„ TDLhis ſword was girt: and ika truth, that now. 
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ns the. ook where: 8 enjoins e 8 
diſpatch Marcelia, in cafe; of the Emperor's pro- 
— condlingats, extremities againſt him, the poet has 
given him 2, ſtrong expreſſion of horror at his 
own purpoſe. After diſpoſing Franciſco % be 
his commands without reſerve, by recapitulating |} 
the favours conferred on him, Sforaa proceeds . oY 
oper big h the. Mieke view 1 ee in- 1 
7 8 8 8 ——— 7 8 a muſt Cabs We ee nl 
And; put i 1 0 thy oath all j joys and Ab tags — : RY 55 R 
_ 1). Thar fright the wicked; or confirm the l, V 
> "RO! Not to conceal it only, (that is nothing) Fs Me 


© hs whenſoe ler we will-ſhall Oey 1 now, . 
LY To fall upon't like thunder. „% ᷑ 
: it Nane n 0 . 3251 LD) | Thou 8 4 . 5 
What ng malevolent ſtar will dare to 166k on, . 
467 is ſo wicked: ſor Which men will —— . 
For being the inſtrument, and the bleſt angels 0 
: ” |  Forlake i me at my need, for being, the author: - 3 
e "tis a deed of night, of night, 9 e = „ 
In Which the memory of all good a&tions' n 
Me can pretend to, ſhall be buried ae e ä 
| Of, if we be remember'd, it ſnall be 0 as - < , Sa 
5 oy To fright poſterity by our example, . „„ 
7 That have outgone all precedents | of villains „„ 1 
e That were before us. Ib. Ad. 1 55 Sc. ae 5 #1 


lk we compare this ſcene, and eſpecially «the 5 1 
e 8 with the celebrated ſcene „„ 
* 35 1 tween „ 


FY 
A 
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„„ . on Maſi ger. 0 
tween King ohn and Hubert, we ſhall perceive 
8 remarkable difference; that Sforza; while he d 
propoſes to his brother-in-law and favourite, 
the eventual murder of his wife, whom he idoli- 
zes, is conſiſtent and determined; his mind Is 
filled with the horror of the deed, but borne to 
the execution of it by the impulſe of an extrava- 
gant and fantaſtic delicacy : John, who is aftua- 5 
ted ſolely by the geſirs pf removing bis rival in 
the crown, not only fears to communicate his pur- 5 
PAY to Hubert, though he perceives him to Nest . 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, | 72 4 5 5 
Ne Quoted, and Ped to do a deed of ſhame; - DDD. 
- But after he has ſounded bim, and found Ty 
ready to execute whatever he can propoſe, he 
only hints at the deed. Sforza enlarges on 
the cruelty and atrocity of his deſign; John is 
afraid tof utter bis, in the view of the ſun: ney, 
the ſanguinary Richard beſitates in propoſing 
| the murder of his nephews to Buckingham. In 
this ne then, as well as that of Charolois, 
_— our poet may ſeem to deviate from nature, fer 
ambition is a ſtronger paſſion than love, yet 
Sforza decides with more promptneſs and con- 
fidence than either of Shakeſpeare's characters. 
Me muſt conſider however, "that timidity and 
irreſolution are characteriſties of John, and that- | : | 
þ Richard's beſitation appears to be aſfumed, only 
in e hes rammte the i and eien * 
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20 was Kinks: bens that ths 8 we. 
Finder in the Bondman, is more intereſting 
than that of Sforza. His virtues, ſo unſuitable 
to the character of a ſlave; the boldneſs of his 
deſigns, and the ſteaqineſs of his courage, ex- 
cite attention and anxiety in the moſt powerful 
manner! He is perfectly conſiſtent, and, 1 
lightly ſhaded: with chivalry; is not deficient in 
nature or paſſion.” Leoſthenes BL alſo the child 
of nature, whom perhaps we trace in ſome later 
1 characters. Cleora is finely drawn, Ts 
to the preſent age, perhaps, appears rather too 
maſculine the exhibition of characters which 
ſould wear an unalterable charm, in their fineſt 
8 almoſt inſenſible touches, was peculiar to 
the Prophetic genius of Shakeſpeare®;- Maſlinger 


has given a ſtrong proof of his genius, by in- 
- --froducing 3 in a different play, a ſimilar character, yy 


in a like ſituation to that of Piſander, yet with 


5 ſufficient diſcrimination of manners and inci- . | 


5 ; dent: I mean Don John, in the Very Woman, 
Who, like Piſander, Sains his miſtreſs's heart, 
under the diſguiſe of a ſlave. Don John is a 


— model of magnanimity, ſuperior to Cato, becauſe 


he is free from pedantry and oſtentation- I be- 
5 7 88 he may be regarded as an original charas. 


: . If Maſinger formed the ſingular character of 8% Giles 
Obere reach from his own imagination, "what ſhould we 
think of his ſegacity, WhO have ſeen this poetical phantom 


realized in our i Bf Its ee e 
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hs 115 1 to intereſt our ii feelings a 


85 = pharaRers already deſcribed, but no writer, 
before Maſſinger, had attempted to make a 
player the hero of tragedy. This, however, he 
has executed, with ſurprizing addreſs, in the 


Roman Actor. It muſt be covifeſied: that Paris, 


the actor, | owes much of his dignity to inei- 
dents: at the opening of. the play, he defends 


his profeſſion ſucceſsfully before the ſenate; this T 


5 artful introduction raiſes him in our ideas, above + 
the level of his fituationyz for the poet has 5 
e graced bim with all the power of words; the 55 


Empreſs' s paſſion for him places him. in a ſtil 1 85 


, ee diſtinguiſned lighr. and he meets his T7 
death from the hand of the Emperor bimſelf, 

in ͤ a mock- play. It is, perhaps, from a ſenſe. 

of the difficulty of exalting Paris's character, > 
and ofthe dexterity requiſite to fix the attention.” ü 
of the audience on it, that Maſſinger ſays, in 
the dedication of this play, that he ever held 
«it the moſt perfect birth of his Minerva.“ . 
I know not whether it is owing to deſign, or to 
Want of art, that Romont, in the Fatal Dowry, 
intereſts us as much as / Charolois, the hero. 


1 


If Charolois ſurrenders his. liberty to procure 


funeral rites for his father, Romont previouſly + . 
| provokes. the court. to impriſon him, by ſpeak- | 


= 
* 


ing with too much animation in the cauſe of his 


friend. Romont, though inſulted by Charolois, 
REO I o diſcredits 955 N of e 5 | 


ell ae AH e eee eee 
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| ling Ales to hn with all the a ofiekth- 
ment; when Charolois is involved in difficulties: 

= OF! the murder of Novalle and his wife, and 
revenges his death when he is aſſaſſinated by 
Pontalier. Rowe, who neglected the ſineſt 
parts bf this tragedy in his plagiariſm, (che Fair 
Penitent) Ras not failed to copy the fault Me 
have pointed out. His Horatio is u much finer 
charatter than his Altamont, yet he is but a 
puppet when compared with Maſſinger's Nomwont! 
Camiola: the Maid of Honour; is a moſt delight 
ful: character; her fidelity, generoſity; an; 0s 
manners and elevation of ſentiments,” are finely 
diſplayed, and nobly ſuſtained throughout. 1 
is pity that the poet thought himſelf obliged 
to debaſe all the other characters in the piece, 
in order to exalt her. There is an admirable 
Portrait of Old Malefort, in that extravagant s 
compoſition, the Unnatural Combat. The poet 

ſeems to PI the art 1 The. wricey. io: BY; 
here imitates; 51 1 5 
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From his firſt yohth, bat.never yet pte 5 

. all che paſſages of Bis Hife and fortune, EST 8 

V irrues fo ke with vices. Valiane theworld Toy 8 

i Ear” - 

- wink that bloody; liberal i in | bis gifts; FER | 55 

t, to maintain his prodigal expen cee. 

387 - gerce extortibner; an impotent lover |! 
Of women for a flaſh, but, his fires quench'd, 
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| 1 and N in 1 Very 8 
are copied from nature, and therefore never 


obſolete. ＋ hey appear, like many favourite 
characters in gur preſent comedy, aàmiable in 
their tempers, and warm in their attachments, 

but capricious, and impatient of controul. 


Maſſinger, with unuſual charity, has introdu- 


15 _ ceda phyſician in a reſpectable point of view, 
ian this play. We here agreeably intereſted in 


Durazzo “, who bas all the good nature of 


= Terence's Micio, with more ſpirit. His Picture 
of Country Sports may be viewed with delight 


5 en by mon 92 655 Tight, not reliſh the W | 


, os; - — 8 - - Ss Rise befote ae ſun, BEG 15 55 


Then make a breakfaſt of the morning-dew. 50 
Serv'd up by nature on ſome 1 85 ls 3 ef 47 
| You'll find i is Neckar, : . EE 


7 F 
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10 the City Madam, we are e Nele with The; 
character of a finiſhed "hypocrite, but ſo artfully 
drawn, that he appears to be rather governed by 
external circumſtances, to which he adapts him- 

- ſelf, than to act, like Moliere's Tartuffe, from a 


5 formal ſyſtem of wickedneſs. His humilicy and 
| benevolence, while he appears as a ruined man, 


and as his. brother's ſervant, are evidently pro- 
duced by the preſſure of his misfortunes, and he 
. diſcovers a tameneſs amidſt the inſults of his 
Ther uh pr that indicates an | inherent baſeneſs of 


wy » 73 Dn. * 4 gt 72 : 10 * & 
n OE i. „ 


— The Guardian. / 1 2.07: | 
Ea | diſpſin, 


3 <a ET 0 is Jnfokmad: that his. 


brother has retired from the world, and has left 
bim his immenſe W 25 ſeems, at W to 
apprehend'a 5 STE 2 5 11 
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This heap of wealth Which 785 b e of, 2 1 5 


Which to a worldly man had been à bleſfingg | 
te 45 to the meſſenger might with Baie aue. "I 


A kind of adoration, fis td mee 
7 curſe, I cannot thank you. 5 and mach — 5 
| hae 7 in that tranquillity. of mind, e 
My brother s vows muſt purchaſe. I have made 
A dear exchange with him. He now enjoys 1 
My peace and pover ty. the trouble of FR 


e wealth e conferr'd on me, and rhat a 4 $407 e e | 5 
= Too heavy for my weak ſhoulders, , A4 III. Sc. 2. 5 


On receiving t the will, he begins to promiſe un- . 
bounded lenity to his ſervants, and makes pro- 


feſſions and promiſes to the Ladies Who uſed him 
ſo cruelly in his adverſit hich appear at laſt 
to be ironical, though they take them to be 


ſincere. He does not diſplay himſelf” till be has - 


viſited his wealth, the light of which. dazzles and 
aſtoniſhes him. fo. far as to throw. him! off his 
guard, and to render him inſolent. diener 
diſplays a knowledge of man not very uſual with 
dramatic writers, while he repreſents . the. fame | 
perſon as prodigal of a ſmall fortune in his youth, 
ſervile and hypocritical i in his diſtreſſes, arbitrary 
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8 5 e apts the Fee, rec wealth ſud- 5 


EF 


* ee rasen his „len, 42 un. se. 2. 
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genly sse dier for thoſe letting: chase mY 


: character depend on the ſame diſpoſition r 
influenced; IL mean, on a baſe and feeble mind, 

incapable of 1 the power of external Cir= 
E cumſtances. 


is enriched, the poet delineates his exceſſive 
tranſpores on viewing his wealth, in a ſpeech 
1 I. cannot be iyured by 1 5 eh with 


e iloquy in our language... * 


hs 6. vas” vs Haraf tic"objeRt, "ut 15 Ta” 
A real truth, no dream. did net dead, 
And could Wake ever, with : a ; brooding | eye 
To gaze b ot't. It did endufe the es 
I law and felt it. Ver what 1 BR | 
And handled oft, did ſo tranſcend belief, „ 5 
: (A* wonder and aftoniſhment, paſs'd 0 5 
IE! faintly could give credit to my ſenſes. nts a 
5 a Thou dumb magician [the Key] that without a TY 
el Didit make my enitaſſſſice eaſy; 10 poſſeſs | © 
f OF wiſe men 1 mw foil for; Hermes, Moly, f 
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> ebe TP with hes are aach; he the ſubſtance 'S Y 
1 5 * guardian of felicity; No marvel m— 


My brother made thy place of reft his b 
Thon being the keeper of his heart, a mite 
> T's be hugg'd ever. In bye corners of _ 
we I This ſacred room, filver i in bags heap'd up, 
Like billets ſaw'd and ready for the fire, 
. to hold fellowſhip with bright 8 
That flow'd about the room, conceal'dätſelf. 
There needs no artificial light, the ſplendour 5 5 5 
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n order, however, to prepare us 
for the extravagances of this character, after he | 
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"But when, e » ml ny ee made _— Do 
Diſeo ery of the caſkets, and they open? * 


way ns Jparkling diamond ' from z ſhot 5 5 ws | f = 4 8 
A pramid of bunt, and in the rf” 1 Fo 


Fired it @ glorious far, and made the. EL, *** 
. Heaw'n's aba or epitome, rubies, W ot : 
And ropes of orient pearl; theſe ſeen, 1 could Nor. | 
But look on gold with contempt. * And yet 1 found 5 
1 weak credulity could have no faith oy PTS 
A treaſure far exceeding theſe. Here laß, 12. 

A manor bound faſt in a fein of parchment, Fo rw: 
The wax continuing hard, the acres meltiog,-. 


oh = NG a ſure deed of gift for a market N Gy | 

| a If not redeem'd this day, which i is not „ - 
nk, The unthrift's power. There being ſearce one irs | 
In Wales or England, where my money. $7 not 

| [Lent out at uſury, the certain hook 

«T0 draw i in more. T am ſublim'd! 1495 wa 
e me vet. | 5 walk « on air) Who's there? 


| | Laue Jrongers] 
Thieves! trac the frees 1 Thigres? „*** fi 1 
I 5 175 e 
5 was 2 £ great t effort oy 4 EP Fes a train 1 


5 emotions, and beautiful images was 
drawn, with the ſtricteſt propriety, from the in- 


. dulgence of a paſſion to which other poets. can 
only, give intereſt i in its anxieties and diſappoint- 
ments. Every ſentiment in this fine foliloquy _ 


Es touched with the hand of a maſter; the 
ſpeaker, overcome by the ſplendour of his a0 


: quiſitions, o | 
5 the event is real; “ it is no fantaſy, but a truth; EE 
A real truth, no dream 75 he Yom, not lumber” ” 


can ſcarcely. perſuade” himſelf” that 


. 5 75 | | 8 ; end, * 55 h the : 


55 


” 1 . 15 
1 8 
11 
— 1 


i the betet Sis FP one who ftrives- to Aron. 
vince himſelf that he is fortunate beyond all 


probable expectation; for ie he could wake ever 


to gaze upon his treaſure: 15 again he reverts to 


his aſſurances; c it did. endure. the touch; he 
8 ſaw and felt in,” Theſe broken exclamations 


and anxious repetitions are the pure voice of 
nature. Recovering from his aſtoniſhment, his 
mind dilates with the value of his poſſeſſions, 


and the Poet finely directs the whole gratitude | 


of this mean character to the key of his ſtores. 
In the deſcription which follows, there is a ſtrik- 


: ag climax in ſordid luxury; that paſſes. where | 


A 
Each ſparkling diamond from itſelf ſhot forth. 
A pyramid of flames, and in the roof ug 5 
Fix d it a glorious ſtar, and made the rue, : 


 Heav'n's abſträct or epitome ; 3 


15 : 9905 founded on a falſe idea in nature) a hiſtory, 


long fince exploded, is amply excuſed by the 
fingular and beautiful 'image which it preſents. 
=. The contemplation of his enormotis wealth, ſtill 


. amplified. by. his fancy, tranſports him at length 


to a degree of frenzy, and now ſeeing rangers 
approach, he cannot conceive them to come 
upon any deſign but that of robbing him, and 


| with the appeaſing of his ridiculous alarm this 


oj; ſtorm of paſſion. ſubſides, which ſtands unrivalled. 
in its Kind, in dramatic hiſtory. The: ſoliloquy 5 


poſſeſſes a very uncommon beauty, that of forci- 
ble deſcription, united Ie paſſion. and cha- 


3 pry. * g 4 
2 # 
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5 x mould . bestes to ks the 
deſcription'of Sir John F rugal's Counting-Houſe. : 


to Spenſer's Houſe of Riches. 


It is very remarkable, that in kbit 1 . 
_ the verſification is ſo exact (one line only ex-. 
cepted) and the diction ſo pure and elegant, _ 
that, although much more than a century has 5 
elapſed ſince it was written, it Would be perhaps - 
impoſlible to alter the meaſure or language wich- 
out injury, and certainly very difficult ro produce, 
an equal length of blank verſe, from any mo- 
dern poet, which ſhould bear a compariſon with 


Maſſinger 3, even in the mechanical part of its 


conſtruction. This obſervation may be extended 5 

to all our poet's productions: majeſty, elegance, OP 
and ſweetneſs of diction predominate in them. 
It is needleſs to quote any ſingle paſſage for _ 


Proof of. this, becauſe none of thoſe which Iam 


e e of, Diocleſian' Ss arrival, 


1 3 
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0 introduce, will afford any exception 
o the emark. Independent of character, the ; 
writings 'of this great poet abound with noble 
paſſages. It is only i in the productions of true 8 . 
poetical genius that we meet with ſucceſsful 9 - | 
luſions to ſublime natural objects; the attempts | 
of an inferior. writer, in this kind, are: either 5 
borrowed or diſguſting. If Maſlinger” were to 5 
be tried by this rule alone, we muſt, rank him ; 5 
very high; 2 few inſtances will prove this. | 
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12 e - The 5 of great eie f 
1 5 5 "Tem to the motions of prodigious meteors, 
8 Are hep! by ſtep obſerved, — — 5 
8 N Vixen Maxrrk, A l. se. 1. 


The ptrodudtory. circumſtances of 2 MET =} 
piece of intelligence, are 8 


t but 5 
e Nor got t to * 8 3 l 
5 Ib. „ 


$7 ' 7 5 2 I 8 
#5 : 1155 


50 : 


10 the re 9 5 we 9 5 with this es 
Ams, applied to a modeſt young nobleman; 5 
The ſun. 1 which the Emperor throws on him, 35 


Shine there but as in water, and 800 him . 
Not with one 105 dae, Ne . 5 


No other figure could ſo h 
peace and purity of an ingenuous mind, uncor- 
5 rupted by favour. Maſſinger ſeems fond of this 
thought; we N Vith a ieee one in nag 
: „ „ ET 


1 have ſeen 8 eyes GY . ae 
Upon Adorio's, like Phœbe' 5 ſhine Th 
inns a Egon river.. AQ TV. Sc. 1. | 


. 5 are two parallel ipaſſages in Shakeſpeare, 
= to whom we are probably indebted for this, as 
T well as for many other fine images « of « our _— 
— = he firſt | is. in the Winter“ 8 Tale; > . e 1 
| Ft. fs 445 he RES my 8 3 f 
x think fo too; for never gaz'd the moon 15 5 8 8 | 
3 5 the water, as he'll ſtand, and read, ys wn. = 

1 "WE my dapghter's $ 5 5 A IV. Sc. 4 
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K N. Vouchſafe, bright moon. 0 on NE 4 6276 1 Fan, 
EO © (Thoſe clouds removed) on our wat'ry SAME. ; 
; Res. O vain petitioner, bog a greater matter,, 
| Thov now requſs's by: fin the f 323 
PPP 


The ious images are nan 1 drinks: i LE. 
DEW N 5 1 — 

Thou did riſe „ leren 8 courſe, . | 

In all thy journey, and now, in the ev ning. „ 

| When thou ſhould'ft paſs with honour to thy reſt, „„ 

Ds Fil thou fall like a meteor? „„ 
. N | Vras. Maze. 4 v. Se, 2. ht”, 


oy Sas friendſhip, 
1 "Whoſe dare ring leaves that ſhadow'd' win our! 
Proſperity, with the leaſt guſt Ops MM 
In th? aud of adverſity, . | 
„ͤ́ » Maip os Hoxovs, AR Ht. Se. 1. 
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1 che laſt quorea play, Camiola Hl 2 5 . | 
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5 very noble figure, in the eee ese. Tk 2 N 
8 0 from N N 7 
e 
hs Of laſs 1 walk "red over a river 15 5 
| e wt elt e „Ü „„ 
| 1 BowDuan,. 4 17. 8; FE 1 os 
55 For . yöu ate deep and dangerous, ; 3 = : 5x; 
As fall of N 8 0s * 5 N 
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: ans Ru Ee 0 n Ma | | 
5 | As to o'erwalk a current rowing ae . 20 1 
= | ; 5555 the e footing of a ſpear. 5 : 
1 OO e 8 Part I. ART. 98 95 
It cannot So 9 that Maſlinger. this ot 65 
on his original: He cannot be ſaid to borrow, 
ſo properly as to imitate.” This remark may be 
applied to many other r paſſages: cha, Raben 5 
menace, . 85 N . 8 8 8 
55 - Pl e e hag thee 3 5 
In a contorted chain of ieicles rn, . e 5 
P th" POET zone, - - == . N EA | 8 . . 


15 , 33508 Yoge" Manr/-AQ v. Se. 1. 
> is 1 from; he fame ſource with that paſ- z 
ſage in Meaſure for Meaſure, Frere : it is mai to 
: oe a puniſhment i in a future Rates." e 
„„ yg „ age 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. . 85 


Again, in the Old Law, we meet with 2 paſſage, 
: ſimilar to a much celebrated one of Shake- 
: ſpeare” 8, but copied with no common hand: 


Z Y * ys E. 2 
9 8 8 . 


e I RS. | 
I I was a ſoldier, no coward in my age * nets” 
I never turn'd my back upon my foe: _ 
6 RY Ik have felt nature's Wihler's ſickneſſe, 
. Vet ever kept a lively ſap within me, 
| To greet the. cheerly] Annes of health ain ks 
| 5 Oro Law, Act I. 80 2. 


| Though 1 inal 5 yet Iam ſtrong and 4 
For in my youth I never did apply 5 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my Piagd; ni 
| | ES f Nor did not with unbaſhful forehead woo . 
„, The. means of weakneſs and debility, 5 


Ther 


— 


ere my PATE 1 as {lady winter, . ul, a ; 
Froſty but kindly,s *. As YOU LIKE IT, Act U. Se. ty 


Our poet's writings are ſtored with fine (OPEN 5 
5 ments, and the ſame obſervation which has been 


made on Shakeſpeare s, holds true: of our au- 


thor, that his ſentiments are ſo artfully intro- | 
_ duced, that they appear to come uncalled, and 


to force themſelves on the mind of the ſpeaker f. 
In the legendary play of the Virgin Martyr, 


Angelo delivers a beautiful ea wen - 5 


in the ſpirit of the piece; 


„%%%; 8 5 
With gentle eyes, for in ſuch e blen, 
Angels deſire an alms, | 


| When Francifco, in the Dole: der. Milan, . 5 
ceeds in his deſigns againſt the life of. esel, | 


- he remarks with exultation, that 


| When he's A ſuitor, that brings cunning arm's. 
With power to be his advocate, the 1 

Is a diſeaſe as killing as the plague, . Fa 6 
And chaſtity a clue' that leads to death. _ 


| Piſander, in the Bondmaa, moralizes the i in- 


Nang : 5 * 
2 e e 


. in an 8 of „„ in the 1 pe we 


1 Perhaps, the origin. of an image in Fact Loft: | 


+ * - = === Oferour heads, with fail-fretch'd wings, 
Dieſtruction hovers, = = - = AS 1 Sc. VS 1 
| Milton ſays of Satan, 8 17 85 4 85 
. ir, failbraad ee, 
| He ſpreads for flight. 1 
5 Mrs. Montago's Eſſay on Shakeſpeare; 88 
1 IL. „ 1 ſolence 


1 


8 


| - les of the Dus TEL e Aer 
the revolt, in à manner that tends e to 


intereſt us in his character: 5 
Fire they, hit üevef ek them felves, Wt % e i 
The glaſs of fervile flatt'ry, might beheoldag 3 ber: 


The weak foundation upon which they: 565% TOA. 
That truſt in human frailty. Happy thoſe, 5 3 
i 5 That, knowing i in th 208 births, they are ſubje& to OP 
© Uncertain change, arpſtill 3 prepar d ab ame . 
For either fortune: a rare princi . 
| And with much labour learn'd in wins ſchool, | 
For as theſe Bondmen by. their actions er 45 5 
That their proſperity, like too large a fail, ; 7 
For their ſmall bark of Judgment, links them with | 
A fore-right gale of liberty, ere they reach” 
The point they long to touch at; ſo theſe wretches, 
Swoln with the falſe. opinion, of their wort, Ys 
And proud of bleſſings left them, not acqu . 5 
That did believe they could with giant- arm 
- Fathom the earth, and were above their fate 1. 
Thoſe borrowed helps that did ſupport. chem. ima. 
Fall of themſelves, and by unmanly 9 
8 their Preben . FFF i 
| fs Box pA 40 u. Se. | 


"His 3 97 the hardſhips of Havens) __ 


9 4 
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$f 


8 not be entirely paſſed over; 


| (> =5-- <1. The noble bote, | CN 7 
' That in bis fery youth from Bis wide PR VVV 
| Neigh'd courage to. bis rider, and broke thron 15 0 
Groves of oppoſed-pikes, bearing his lord ; 
Safe to triumphant victory, old or 8 1 605 of 115 
Peas ſet at liberty and freed from ſervice, _ | 
" TY Athenian mules that from the quarry! drew 
Marble, hew'd for the temples of the gods, 3 
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The great wok ended, ere diſmi'd, de 
At th? public coſt; nay faithful dogs have f l 
Their ſepulchres;. but man to man more or 9 


ee 10 {ul 50 ak pigs of his ſlave... | 
e e Ib. A IV. Sc. 2 
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The. 9 5 55 degte dation i in a a lofty mind, hur⸗ 
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ried into vice b 2 furious and irreſiſtible” pal- 
£4 Gon, is expreſſed very 1 7 in ne FE gud, 
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FF 62 3: es + . 


1 . 3 7 „ What poor. means A ; 2 7 
Moſt] 1 make ufe of now? And fatter ch "Se 
1 whom, tin 1 berray'd my liberty, ks 

01 One gracivas: Aook of mine would eee, 
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+ To dent what T 10 much deſire to do! . 


0 with Mathias, i in the Picture, is informed = 
. magical {kill of his friend, that his aA 


"Ie? 
55 
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| honour i is in danger, "bis firſt exclamations have 


at leaſt Fa 9 05 ſentiment as 455 


4. ER. 24.3 
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| | © Empoſlible in Nature. far grols bodies „ 
DpDieſceadiag, of themſelves to hang in * ain, e 
: Or with, my fingle arm, to underprop x 
A A fallingatawer, nay in its violent 8 

To ſtop the lightning, than to ſay A woman! 
| _ * Hurriethby, wo furies, luſt and.falſehopd, 

= . = her fall iter fo. W ickedoofs, - GOES - „ 3 5 : 
5 5 7 5 25 e 5 3 wy . 7:3 go Fu Was Ss 
| — AY 5 8 5 7 2m rann, . DE 5 98 8 
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| Of miſery, and find myſelf paſt Wie, 

In the ſame moment that 1 apprehend Ch Gn 

3 1 7 bien FFFÜ e035 5 ba 
713 PE Abe des AQ Iv. $6. 12 x 
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3 But it Naa Jon not always 8 the _ 
E . , - livelieff and moſt natural expreffions. of paſſion; | 
47 3 like moſt other poets, | he ſometimes ſubſtitutes 
5 declamation for thoſe expreſſions ; in deſcription 
MG leaſt he puts forth all his ſtrength, and never 
„„ diſappoints us of an. aſtoniſhing exertion. We 
maay be content to reſt! his. character, in the de- 
ſeription of paſſion, on the following ſingle in- 
ſtance. In the Very Woman, Almira's lover, 
Cardenes, is dangeroufly wounded i in a quarrel, 
by Don John Antonio, who pays his addreſſes 
to her. Take now, a deſcription. of Almira's 
frenzy on this event, which the prodigal author 1 
: has put into the mouth of a a chambermaid : 5 : : 


rn Fe dS erate TH NG amber d. ieee > 
5 - 5 if ſome dreadful viſion had „ e 
bbhue ſtarted up, her hair unbound, and vic. 
| Diſftracted looks ſtaring about the chamber, 
She aſks aloud, . Where is Martino? where 
e Have yon conceaPd ws ads ea are names. 
5 Antonio; e „„ Ve, 
Trenbling. in ev'ry lens {hoe JIG eee, | 
Her fair face as tauere chang'd into a. curſe, is 
Her hands held up r Hus, and as if her 66 FRY 
Were too big to find paſſge thro? her i; 5 
Z | - - Shegroans, then throws herſelf 1 upon her bed; 
55 Beating: her breaſt, - ao es 
7 VVVVVVVV⸗ P Tooper nels A A Vane Wounn, 4 1. 
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To eats or to elurſchete rhis Pe vould | 
be equally Toperflyous ; T am Acquainred with 
nothing. ſuperior. to it, in deſcriptive poetry, 
and it would be hardy to weine any ſingle in- 
ſtance in competition with it. Our poet is not 
leſs happy in his deſcriptions of” inanimate na- 
ture, and his deſcriptions | bear the peculiar _ 
ſtamp of true genius in their beautiful conciſe- 


neſs. What an exquiſite picture does he —_ i 
| in the compa of leſs than two lines! „ 


OS rok 1 


| 5 — — 5 7 — hanging cliff, chat Slate, 4 
"ie Tagged forehead i in the ak hs fir . 
RENE OA DO. 


nr — — 


N Thus allo Dorothea's ackeriprion of Paradiſe; | 


e 's a perpetual Spring, perpetual youth, 
No joint - benumbing cold, nor ſcorching. beat, 


| Famine n gor age Bare any being there. 
3 Te : #-:3 8 DIES ap EA 5 Vine, Mann. 4 Iv. 4 


| Abies al the aa on a rural life, and 
after all the ſoothing ſentiments and beautiful 
8 images laviſhed on it, by poets who never lived 
in the country, Maſfinger has furniſhed one of the 
moſt charming unborrowed ese een that Fan —-. 
1 be EPA on the ſubject: OE: 


Happy thi golden mean! PER” I 8 bor 95 N 
In a poor ſord ſordid cottage, not nurs'd up b 
With expectation to command a court, 

- might, like ſuch of your condition, F es; 

| Have tak'n a ſafe and middle courſe, and not. 
As I am now. againſt my choice 5 

| Or to lie e on the earth, or raisd . 
a7 | 7 'L 4 Es = TE o 
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$6 lich upon 8 of 3 8 5 
0 11 I muſt either keep my Oe. with ere 
= Or fall | with certain e 823 


In ſolitary groves, or in chöice act, 
From the variety of curious flowers 
, Contemplate nature's workmanſhip, 5 mer, 
And then , Tor change, near to the murmurs of 
5 Some bubbling, fountain, T might hear you. ſing, 
And from the well. ed accents of your i pt 
18 0 In my imaginaton conce le 
With what melodious harmony Cs; EL 
Of angels, ſing, above, their Maker's Og 
And then with chaſte diſcourſe, | as we retura'd, 
+ 2 feathers to he broken 880 8 of Tine. 


2 5 „ 1 A Walk into * 6 a . 
I ̃ be ſilent groves, and hear the am'rous Lids. 

; Warbling their wanton notes; here a ſure ſhade 7 
Of barren ſycamores, which th? all- ſeeing fun 
Could not pieree through; near that, an arbour hung 

With ſpreading eglantine; there a bubbling iprivg ” 

ö e a mT nd hyacinths and Rillen 


J Sr Dyxs of, riesener 


Akt be ee to en een and inge Yrrious 
images, the 1 "off A triv 5180 BY the TE ; 
e hand; N h 35 ” 8 985 5 
wi < ww e : When "he » views my DTS 
L ike a triumphant conqueror, carried through! 
The ftreets of Syracuſa, the glad e 
Preſſing to meet you, and the ſenators . 
Contending who ſhall heap moſt "ATR on you; 5 
The oxen crown'd with garlands led before you | 
Appointed for the ſacrifice; and the altars 5 5 8 
EM wich thankful 2 to the gods. N 
15 1ne 


ſketeh, without e an addicional eircum- =>; 
Lance, 
1 T he ſpeech 8570 Young Ehrolotel 5 in theF Sancral 
Proceſſion, if doo metaphorical for his e 
and firuarjon, is at leaſt highly poerical : 


= . 4 * 


— chanting low! eerst 
The windows fill'd with matrons, and with! e, 
Throwing upon your head, as you! paſs:by, 11) 
The choiceſt flowers, and filently invoking 

5 5 The Queen of Love, with their paoticaar ow, 


; 10 be eee, tes Cade ee 


2 thing here is animated, yet every action is 
appropriated : a - painter might work after this 
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Ho like a Sent Aream ſhaded: with ola. 7 
And gliding ſoftly with our windy fighs, 1185 884 Te 
Moves the whole frame of this nn PEG 
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os - Whit I, "the only murmuriinthis grove | 


> death, uns 1 on forth. 3 2 5 Tg: 
8 0 „„ Fare Downr. | 


It may afford Wine stade to inferior genius, 
5 to remark that even Maſſinger ſometimes em 
5 ploys pedantie and overdſtrained allufions.' He 
was fond of diſplaying the little military Know- N 
| Kdge he poſſeſſed, Which : 
- following paſſage, in a moſt-extravrdinary man. 

ner: one eee e ir, e cube 85 
oy, nn og e e 4) 


ny e gs = Ware M 8000 b, 5 
The cannon of her more than earthly form, 5 


| Though mounted My IN ener 4 tit, 
9 3 5 e | . 


e introduces, in the 5 


cou » 
LT Ve 


7 5 Aids ena Sell bullets of her . on, 5 
Of all the batwarks that defend your ſenſes - 1 55 
Could batter none but that which guards your fight. 

| But winnie din nid nano Sc oens c 1 
5 When you feel her touch and ee . 
2 ag. Lil. a foft weftern. wind, auben it glides: o'er - | 
| Arabia, creating gums ad ro rg On 
2t- e e And in the van, the nectar of her lips 9 0 TIBET 
24/72 Which you muſt tate; brings che battalia on, 5 
Well arm'd, and | e with her ace ' 5 Is 
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2 Hyppolitus himſelf wand lea ave Diana, 27 . 5 
is WES ey; ſach'; a Venus. Fe es oe On 
3346 625 62, New War vo corel bose, 40. | 


f What 1 8 "be he ſhould ever. 1 55 fo extrava- 5 
| . . could 3 tender and deli- _ 


| What's that? Ob 1 0 the whip ring. 1 

Breathes thro? yon churliſh hawthorn, that eat rude, 

As if it chid e breath cher kiſs'd it. . 
„ 1 5 8 8 Een Law. AR. 1 
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| aj with i at ee hes ae to Maſioger's juſt : 


- praiſes, that he had. preſerved his ſcenes from the 
impure dialogue Which diſguſts us in moſt, of 


our old writers. But we may obſerve, i in defence 
of his failure, chat ſeveral cauſes' operated at that 
time to produce ſuch a dialogue, and that an 
author who ſubſiſted by writing, was abſolutely | 
fſubjected to the influence of (thoſe cauſes... The 
manners of the age permitted great freedoms in 
language; the theatre was not frequented by the 


„ N W 5 che male PIT of 1 * Was , 


ö . 5 8 8 


Fa Fx TY 1 25 by 5 


7.2 2 a . } » . 5 
\ g * 4 


. by über whe i more aliieseusy andy ee ge 5 
had a greater effect than any of theſe, che 
women's parts were performed by boys. 580 - 
5 powerful was the effect of thoſe circumſtances; ; . 


that Cartwright is the only dramatiſt of that age SE, 


whoſe works are tolerably free from indecency, ; 

| Maffinger's error, perhaps, appears moreftrongly; 
| becauſe his indelicacy has not always the apology 
of wit; for, either from a natural deficiency in 
that quality, or from the peculiar model/onwhich | 
he had formed himſelf, his comic characters 
are leſs witty than thoſe of his cotemporaries, 
and When he attetmps wit, he frequently degene- 
rates into buffoonery. But he has ſhewed in a 
remarkable manner the juſtneſs of his taſte, in 


declining the practice of quibbling; and as wit 


and a quibble were ſuppoſed, in that age, to be 

8 inſeparable, we are perhaps to ſeek, {in "his. 

averſion to the prevailing folly, os true  cauſe'of 5 
= EE employment of wit. i : 


Qaur poet excells more in the Aeſeriprics fi. . : 5 
in the expreſſion of paſſion ; this" may be aſcribed _ = 


in ſome meaſure to his nice attention to the 
; fable: while his ſcenes are managed with con- 1 
ſummate ſxill, the lighter ſnades of character and _ 
ſentiment are OW in che e of each bart 125 | 
5 the cataſtrop he DE 26; „ 
Se a 3 of his e 0s are 
den and i cheir ee Tus * : 
"OO DART ; 8 
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The melo. 1 ed waciery 1 his . 
58 are e every Where remarkable : admitting the 
force af all che objections which are made to the 


employment of blank verſe in comedy, Maſſin- | 
ger's poſſeſſes charms ſufficient to · diſſipate them 


all. It is indeed equally different from that 
Which modarn authors are pleaſed to ſtile blank 
8 verſes; gand from the flippant-profe ſo loudly. cele- 
. brated ih the cometlicy of the day. The neglect 
. es our old comedies ſeems to ariſe from other 


es, chan from the employment of blank verſe 


| is their dialogue for, in general, its conſtruftion | 
is ſo natural, that in the mouth of a good actor 


it runs into elegant jproſe. The frequent deli - 


neations of periſhable manners in our old comedy, 
have ocgaſioned this, neglect, and we may fore - 
{ex the face of our preſent faſhionable pieces, in 


that which. has attended Johnſon's, Fletcher's, 


: and Maſlinger's : they. are either entirely over- 


looked, or ſo mutilated, to fit them ſor repreſent 


1 tation, as neither to retain the dignity of the 
1 EET TOW 0 e at 1 0 
den. 8 fe ; 4 


The changes 64 ane bens . neceltrily ak 


. heed; has remarkable effects, on theatrical 


In proportion as our beſt writers 


are farcher ek from the preſent times, they 
_ exhibit bolder and mote diverſified characters, 
_ tbecauſe the prevailing manners admitted a fuller 
. of e in the common eee 


of lie. Ou o- ã]ð times, it. icy! 3 . 0 
of polite education i is to produce! a general uni- 
fotm manner, 1 0 Aae, diverſity of 'charafter 
for. the ſage. 28 amatiſts. therefore, mark 
the pip ara Sie cliaraciots, by incidents 
more than by ſentimenis, and abound; more im 
ſtriking ſieuations than intereſting dialogus, In 


the old comedy, the cataſtrophe is occaſioned, 8 ; 


in general; by a change in the mind of ſome 
| principal character, artfully prepared and cau- 
tiouſly conducted; in the modern, the unſolding 
of the plot is effected. by the ovetturning oe 
ſereen, th opening of a door, or by tins alben 8 
cen dignified machine: fee 
When we compare Maſtioger. with . 1 
7 e writers of his age, we cannot long _ 
heſitate where to place bim. More natural. ia 
his characters, and more poetical im his ditions, 
than Jobnſon or Cartwright, more elevated and 


nervous than Fletcher, the only writers who can 
| be ſuppoſed to conteſt his pre- eminence, Maſſin- . 


ger ranks immediately under N bim- 
. 


ger falls conſiderably den Shakeſpeare ; his 


It h; be confeſſed, har” in comedy Malia . 


wit is leſs brilliant, and his ridicule leſs PD = 5 


„ : 
- 1 AE Milton, 'becauſe his Samſon i is an n exotic, not 


| captivating to the eyes of Engliſhmen ; and Whatever 
detached beauties Comus may e it is incomparably Ns 
; bays l AS 4 GEE 1 C 

J id and + 


** 


"kl various OT he affords a Tons imen of EVER 5 
comedy“, of which there is no archetype in his 
15 great eee e By the rules of a very zudi- 
cious elite f, the characters in this piece appear 
to be of too elevated a rank for comedy; yet 
though the plot is ſomewhat embarraſſed: by this 
_ circumſtance, - the diverſity, ſpirit, and conſiſt- 
e ency of the characters render it a moſt intereſting 
play. In tragedy, Maflinger is rather eloquent 


than pathetic; yet he is often as majeſtic, and 


generally more elegant than his maſter; he is as 
powerful a ruler of the underſtanding, as Shake- 
ſpeare is of the paſſions: with the diſadvantage 
of ſucceeding that matchleſs poet, there is ſtill 


much original beauty in his works; and the moſt 


extenſive acquaintance with poetry will hardly 


diminiſh the pleaſure of a enact: and admirer 


7 of CRONE. „ fie bs 


| 5 1 8 
| | WY! ; „ ö 5 „ 
- The Great Duke of f Florence. | „ 5 | 
+ See the N on the Provinces of the Drama. 
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-OnxtnyAmions, 6 o 65 5 of MORTALITY, far 
"the: Towns. of | MANCHESTER | and SALFORD; by. 
TOA Hexzy, F. R. S. Acad. Ppilgſ. Amer.; 


Pillau. ; Med. Lond. & Pale. Edind. 0. Ste. | 
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IN the year 170 35 8 . many. . 
hom are now Members of this Society, 
e e for the purpoſe of obtaining an a. = 
curate account of the ſtate of the population . 
the towns of Mancheſter and Salford“, Which 
ſhould contain the number of houſes, . | 
males, females, &c. The reſult: of this in- 

Auiry, which was inſtituted a a view to ve. 


„ 


1 decline of e in pale. e ee 
that, inſtead of being diminiſhed, as was ſuppoſed 


|| to be the caſe with the inhabitants of London, 
the number of perſons, reſiding in 1 5 
and; aer Was eee a e 5 85 


> e . Salford, 1 Liſting bee „ 
5 are only ſeparated by the river Irwel, and communicate 5 
by means of ſeveral bridges. In the year Cele the num- _ | 


MD "ny of inhabitants was no more than 19839. 


"ny fu the Bll Morality, Se: - . 1 


1245 nnn 18, bee 


number 5 
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.___ Hhouſes were built, ext were eng even 
15 ere they were finiſhed. 


; 


"- wy Hare 1 a of -e 


number of tenanted houſes was 4268; of bam. | 


lies 6416, and of inhabitants 27246; or Ge to 


a houſe, Bur, in this account, the number of 


Inbabitants reſiding in the townſhips, almoſt the 
Whole of which was then nearly contiguovs with 


the towns, and now forms a part of them, was not 
included. Theſe diſtricts contained, at that 5 


time, 311 houſes, 36 1 families, and 1905 indi- 
viduals. This number, added to the former, 
5 " that of the inhabitants amount to 291 51“. . 


Soon after the period, at which this ſurvey 


IL 3 taken, a very conſiderable increaſe of inha- 
bitants took place. The ſpirit and ingenuity 
of our manufactures made extraordinary and 


rapid improvements in our fabries; and the 
introduction of machinery, inſtead. of leſſening 


the number of hands, found employment for 
many additienal people. The town extended 
on every fide, and ſoch was the influx of in- 


habitants, that though a great number of new 


The progreſs of the wats Sas papules; 


be certainly checked, was not wholly re- 

_ trained, by the unfertunate, and ever to be 
lamented, war, which was waged, during a 

8 period of almoſt nine years, with our American 

1 e e . wy. FRE 1 ang 1 8 
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* 
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* br. Percinal' a. vol. m. 
| "forces 


3 " i 
ö 5 7 


oe Mancheſter and 1 welle. | . 


- PE 88 France, Spain and; Holland. Can- 


trary to every reaſonable expectation the manu- 


uſually ſold. By caſting our eyes on the bills 


of mortality, for thoſe years, we find the popula- 
tion of the towns greatly adyancing, and, what 
is a pleaſing circumſtance, eſpecially conſidering 

the number of men, of which they were drained, 


for the ſupply of his Majeſty s fleets and armies, 


we ſee a Hiking ſypefioricy of the W our | 


the burials. EIS : b £ 777 


7 On the happy event af che pe ee ne af pence, 5 
| the influx of inhabitants was ſurprizingly. great, 
Multitudes of men, who. had ſerved abroad, or 
in our provincial regiments at home, now, re- 
turned into the country; and the ſucceſs of thle 
oppoſition which was made to the monopoly . 


l factures of Mancheſter were not affected by te 
war, to any great and alarming degree; and 
they ſtill found their way, by various channels, 
to almoſt every market, where they had been 


the cotton machines, drey, . from. various quar- 


ters, large recruits of people. During the three 


| laſt years the number of our chriſtenings has ? 


been much augmented, but though they ſtill 


maintain a majority, yet I am ſorry to obſerve, 5 
that the liſt of burials, when compared with Shoſe 


7 


of the three preceding years, is more than pro- 


portionably enlarged. A contagious fever has 
proved very deſtructive, and its virulence has 
been, 1 increaſed, by the crowded and 
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i; on the Bills el, 


ec manner, in Which the poorer people 
have been lodged, owing to the want of houſes. 
to accommodate them: for, though many have 


been erected, yet ſeveral cauſes have contributed | 
to reſtrain the ſpirit of building. During the 


war, the high price of timber was a tonfiderable ; 


obſtacle; and, fince the peace, the froſts, which 
were, for two youu together, very intenſe, and 
continued till the ſpring was far advanced, have 
prevented the making of bricks, and, together 


theſe cauſes, I believe, were an actual ſurvey taken 


at preſent, the number of inhabitants, to a 7550 ä 


would far exceed the amount in the year 1773 


But it is proper to obſerve that the devaſtations 


of this diſeaſe have not been confined to this 


place. Dr. Fothergill of Bath informs me that 
all the manufacturing towns, in the vicinity of 
that city, have been afflicted by a fever of a 


fimilar kind. Under ſo heavy a viſitation, it i is a 
pleaſing conſideration, that, in all probability, 


the havock, it might have made, has been 


leffened by the well-timed and charitable aſſiſt- 


ance that has been afforded, by the truſtees of 
our infirmary, to many unhappy objects, labour- 
A e this dire e at e own LIENS | 


Le ST 
> 75 


7 1 too . had 1 'of > a 


man with his wife and three or four children, all reſiding 
in one ſmall room, in which they 18155 9 e eat, 


Se, 


work, and deep. . 
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with the tax, greatly enhanced their price. From 
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inne of Mancheſter. and Salford may be 
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op » . this. time a very uſefal 8 of the EI = 
| rity, afforded by this excellent inſtitution, was agreed to 
by the truſtees. All diſeaſes of an infe&ious nature being Bo 
_ wiſely excluded from admiflion into the infirmary, many 
unhappy objects were neceſſarily excluded from the benefit 
of the aſſiſtance, afforded i in other caſes, The phyficians, | 
therefore, humanely offered to viſit them at their own' 
© houſes, provided the truſtees would allow them to be fur- | 
niſhed with medicines from the hoſpital. The benevolent - . 
e was e to the 9 comfort of the Po. = 5, 


and by nc . 4 fel treatment ol ihe 15 5 
| worthy phyſicians who have attended them“. 1 
That the progreſſive increaſe of the number of 


| Showing hes AVERAGE, ANNUAL: NC of = 
- RecI8TERED CHRISTENINGS,. Mazrracts, and 
BontArs, for Periods of three Years each, from ö 


the better apparent, I have divided a period of : 

_  - twenty-oneyears intoſeven ſmaller periods of three 

years each, and have given the annual number 
of regiſtered chriſtenings, marriages and burials, 

during each of theſe. And, from theſe premiſes, ! 

ſhall afterwards endeavour to form ſome calcu- 

lation of the preſent number of our inhabitants, ; 

5 ee with that of Eu E168, 1773. | 
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8 Containing : a Late n dn of 4 the Number of 
the preſent INHABITANTS of MancuzsTzR and 
© SALFORD, from a Compariſon of the Bil Ss of 
MonRralrry for the three laſt Tears, with 
—_ of the Years N the e Enu- 
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Loh ants of Mancheſter. and Salford, 25 


cluding the Townſhips, wass 291 91 
5 The average number of burials, difſenters | 

5 included, for five preceding years, was 958 
; The proportion of deaths to the heb ien BER 


woas therefore as one to 8 30.5 / 
5 The average number of. chriſtening, for - „ 
the above years, was 1 . 


| A And the proportion of theſe to che abb. DO 


ants as ohe to 426.4 


"Bus Dr. 33 not be znctudech the 
inhabitants of abe e makes * 
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deaths as one to „„ 254 


And the chriſtenings as one to 325 uh 
7 The average number of burials, diſſenters ; 
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Which multiplied by 28. 4 makes the . 

e of: inhabitants „„ 43120 | 
And by 35.5 5 ä 5 fb = = 3 46 309 

Ihe average 5 of chriſtenings during 


45 the above three years, . allowing 150 


for diſſenters, of all denominations | 18 1 ws : 


Which e 1 makes 85 - 49708 


| But by . CET . 5 52334 
Average N 431207, the number 


obtained by multiplying the burials by: - 
28.4 and 49708z, number obtained by 


multiplying the chriſtenings by 25, is bars | 
And between 46 309%, number. obtained 


by multiplying the burials by „ 
and 52334, by niultiplying the Kuril. 
tenings o bee 


h The greateſt number of burials i in any one | 
__ year, from 1766 to 177 35 5 was 1019 
| Ditto from 1778 to 1785 incluſive © "07 N 


The latter exceeding the former by 0.7 — . 
aooßg or 0.7 of 29151, the number 
of inhabitants in 75 3. WE! to that 


-—"*;  anabee- elves. on 7. wy 
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for o Manchoer and Salford. . 


- whe: inhabitants. in” 778, wen . 
1 5, gives e ee 
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1 all theſe a views, we may, 1 | 
chinks be authorized to conclude that the num 


5 ber of inhabitants of the two towns, cannot 
be much lower than fifty thouſand ; eſpecially 


as from a circumſtance, of which I ſhall -here- 


after take notice, it is ene that the annual 


number of deaths is under rated. 


755 Percival, whoſe attention Was, "ſome | 
years ſince, particularly directed to the ſubject 
of this paper, pointed out a plan of keeping | 
© the. Pariſh Regiſter, which, if it had been 


purſued, would have been productive of great 


| advantages; and he took pains to aſcertain the 
proportion of deaths by the ſmall-pox,. to thoſe by 


_ 


al other diſeaſes “. In the courſe of this in- 
quiry he found that, in a ſpace of ſix years, 
from 1769, to 1774, incluſive, the deaths, by the 


ſmall-pox, were nearly one fixth and a half f 
the whole. I am happy to obſerve that, in the 

Ilaſt ſix years, the fatality of this terrible diſeaſe _ 
5 has abated ; for the ne bY the 5 Pe en 


* 5 K ; 1 7 % >. 
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57 95 Percival's Ee, = 1 5 i”. 


+ Dry the years 1772-3-and-4 the deaths by the fmall- | 
pox, in Leyerpool, amounted, according to an account, 
; communicated by the late Dr. Dobſon to Dr, . "9 T 
"7 one, in 8 of the whole. + | : 
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1866 Mfr. Eng ob the Bills f Monti 
from 1780. to 1785, incluſive, only amount to 
one ſeventh and a half of the whole number of 
burials, xegiſtered at the collegiate church. 
Perhaps there is no diſeaſe the medical treat- 
ment of which has been more improved than 
that of the ſmall- pox; and, the improvements, | 
ſuiting the diſpoſitions and convenience of the 
lower claſs of pegple, have been more fre- 
quently adopted than might otherwiſe have been 
expected. But prejudices are not to be over- 
come at once. Time and experience will, I am 
* convinced, carry conviction to the breaſts of moſt 
men; and the practice of che cool regimen, 
under proper limitations, the more general prac- 
tice of inoculation, and the obſervance of ſuch 
regulations, as have been publicly recommended 
by our truly humane and learned aſſociate, Dr. 
_ Haygarth, will, in all probability, tend effec- 
tually to the farther diminution, if not to the 
total extinction of the ravages of ON: loathſome, 5 
and, too frequently fatal malady. „ 
Within theſe few years alſo the ine altera- ; 
5 tions that have been made in the town, by 
widening, and providing for the ventilation of 
the ſtreets, together With the commodiouſneſs of 
our modern houſes, &c. may have contributed 
to reſtrain the increaſed mortality which might 
otherwiſe have been apprehended from its en- 
P : for great towns, it muſt be allowed, 
are unfavourable. to the duration of human life. 3 
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To find numerous inſtances of longevity we 


muſt leave the widely extended commercial city, 


where attention to the gain of riches occupies 
the earlier attention of the ſuperior claſs of in- 


habitants, and too frequently, indolence and 


luxury that of their latter days. Where plenty 
of employment, though it furniſn abundance of 
the comforts and conveniences of life, to the la- 
boring part of the people, and thereby is pre- 
ventive of many diſeaſes, yet fupplies alſo the 


means of intemperance, which though flewiy, 
yet certainly, induces ſickneſs. Acterdingiy we 


find chat, as. Our town has increaſed, the pro- 
portion of deaths, at ages above ſevei 
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ty has de- 
creaſed. During two periods of five years eack 
the number of deaths of perſons, e wo GO _ 


x 
* 
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The number i in the former period is as 1.7 to 
98 3; whereas that in the latter is only as 1. 5 to 
11 off the 1 e 92 5 e ys 
nerals. „ : 

But injurious. ata towns may. be: to the 1 
Ae of life, and though 1 it muſt be granted | 
that by: annually draining the country of a num- 

ber of inhabitants, they conſume many lives, 5 
which, in their original ſituation, might have 
continued to exiſt for ſeveral years longer, but 
are cut off by diſeaſes produced by vitiated air, 
by infection, or by a change in their modes of 
living, yet on the whole, they are not, perhaps, 
ſo unfavourable to population a as they may, at firſt 
fight, appear. For in large towns, at leaſt in 
thoſe where extenſive manufactures are carried 


on, the encouragements to matrimony are con- 


| ſiderable; and, therefore, if life be more ſpeedily 
_ waſted, it iS, probably, produced 1 ina far greater 


ratio“. A ſenſible, induſtrious manufacturer 


conſiders his children as his treaſure, and boaſts 
that his quiver is full of them; for where chil- 
dren can be employed at an early age, the fear 
. a e e is not e e but 5 5 


That this 5 is ay ih 88 in Mancheſter and Sal- 
5 ford appears from the regiſters, although during a period 
0 f twenty-one years the marriages and births have been 
more than an 2 the Linea of burials 1 is . as. 
% oo OT ne. 
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every child thar is born” wey be regadod as an 
addition of fortune Fr. 
A large and e town, ao; is 4 : 
able to population, by extending i its influence, to | 
a very conſiderable diſtance, beyond its own dif- 
tricts. Mancheſter ſupplies employment to . 80 
thouſand people, reſident within the country, to . 
the extent of ſeveral miles, who gain a com 
fortable livelihood, in different branches of the 
manufactory, without ſuffering the inconve- 
niences Which attend the town. The demahd 
of this great body of people, who raiſe but a 
very ſmall part of the proviſions they conſume, 
added to that of the town, has an effect upon a 
1 larger tract of country, the inhabitants of 
Wajhich are occupied in agriculture; and, being 
ſure of finding a ready and advantageous. mart. 
for their products, they are encouraged to a 
f better tillage of their lands, already in cultiva- 
tion, and to the improvement of waſte. lands; 
and that cultivation and competency will in 
ereaſe population by removing the obſtacles to 
matrimony, is an e the UNH: of "which. 
cannot be diſpured. e 
That the . ot the EPs country 
N pace with that of the town, appears from 
the ſtate of population in the neighbouring x pa- 
riſk of Eccles, where the bills of mortality are 
kept with an exemplary degree of accuracy. The 
cler, at ae ſame time 1 he diſtributes, | 
| N e 


. ED 5 1 1 * Bills of Mortality 


chrough . pariſh, the bill for the ls 
year, makes. an actual enumeration of the fami- 
lies, hbuſes, and individuals. In the year 1776 | 
the numder of inhabitants was 7936, and, in the 
year 1785, 10522, ſo that in nine years there has 
been an addition of 2586; people. And, if we 
may truſt the obſervation of our ſenſes the in- 
creaſe. has been, * leaſt, equal, in moſt of the 
IS to which the manufactory extends, _ 
ind an article in the bill of mortality, FX : 
3 ps pariſh! of Eccles, in the year 1784, aſcer- 
_ taining the number of ex-pariſhioners, buried . 
there, in that year, which amounts to ninety- 
ve. From the ſituation of the church, as diſtant | 
from every other pariſh but that of Mancheſter, 
I am convinced that, by far the greateſt propor- 
tion of them come from hence. And as I have 
alſo no. doubt, but there are greater numbers 
carried out to the different chapels of eaſe and 
5 neighbouring pariſhes than are brought in from 
other townſhips and pariſhes, I believe I may 


vontureto aſſert that, the number of deaths, in 


Mancheſter and Salford, are greater than. they 
appear to be from our own. pariſn regiſter. 
The burial grounds within the towns, are either 
ſo crowded, or ſo expenſive, as to deter many 
5 perſons from depoſiting their deceaſed relations 
in them. Yet, even making every allowance of 


this kind, the great ſuperiority of the births over 


7 the burials cannot be diſputed. During the laſt 


— 


ſix years, 8 is latins have been e 
numerous, the regiſtered births have exceeded 
the . e IPs an AYRES of 433 ; 


annually *; 1 8 8 „ 


s Since this 11 was read, ts! bills of a FEY 


' the years 1786 and 1787, haye been publiſhed, In the 


former year, the regiſtered births amounted to 2219, and the 


burials to 12823 ſuperiority of births 937. In the latter, 


the births were 2256, and the burials 1761—ſuperiority, - 
495- And as none of the diſſenters are baptized, 1 
many are buried, at the churches, the proportions of births 


to burials i is fill reater than i is ſtated. Taking the year 8 
1785 into the account ſo as to form a period of three years; * 
the average annual number of births, during that peripd, - | 


will be 21 39» and that of the deaths, 1 592, The former 
multiplied by 26.5 produces 56683, and the latter, by 30.5 
produces 48556; the average of cheſe numbers will be 
52619, and if we allow fty unregiſtered funerals and 150 
births for the/diflenters, and multiply and average theſe as 


above, we ſhall have 2745, which added to 52619, will pro- 


duce 55364, and may be received as nearly the number of 
inhabitants in Mancheſter 28 . at ip ns 975 
the e youre 1 
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ANY. experiments have "EN made by 
different perſons, with a view to deter- | 
mine, whether the addition of actual heat to 
bodies does increaſe their weight. M. Buffon 


has aſſerted, that a ball of i iron, weighing, when 


cold, 40lb. 1102. increaſed in weight, when 
made of a white heat, i in the proportion of 197 
grains to every pound. But, it is very proba- c 


ble, that, in this experiment, there was ſome 5 
fallacy, ſince we find it directly contradiftory 


to the reſults both of the experiments made by 
Dr. Roebuck®, and of thoſe made by Mr. 
Whitehurſt T. The firſt of theſe two Gentlemen . 
found, that a cylinder of wrought iron, heated 

to a welding heat, at which time it weighed, 


. in a 9 accurate ee e Pounds, 5 


een Tranf, vol LxVI. 1 Ib. 


gradually 


_ 


ei ce 4 it ae? an pete - : 
of weight, ſo that, at the end of twenty-two 
hours, it weighed fix penny weights, ſeventeen 
grains more, than it did when firſt committed : 


to the balance. This phænomenon, which, 


by ſome has been adduced to prove, that heat 
is the principle of levity i in bodies, Mr. White 


hurſt has endeavoured to explain, by ſuppo- 


ſing, that the air, above the ſcale being rare- 
fied by) the heated iron, the cold air below 
ruſhed up, and, ſtriking againſt the bottom of 
the ſcale, not only prevented its deſcent, but 
even buoyed it up. Something may perhaps : 

\ Be attribured to this cauſe. But would not the 
_cireumambient air beneath the ſcale be nearly Bs 
as much rarefied as that above? And is it not 

| probable, that the ſuppoſed force of this cur- 
rent of air, would be, in great meaſure, coun- 

| teradted by- the greater tendency a body has 
to deſcend in a rarefied, than in a denſe medium: 
Is it not probable, likewiſe, that the end of the 


beam, to which the heated iron was appended, 


. would by. the ſame heat which rarefied the air, ? 


be more expanded, and lengthened, owing to 


its nearer approximation to the ſource from 55 
which the heat flowed, than the more diſtant _ 


end of the beam 7 8 Þ would likewiſe obſerve, 


that in the experiment of M. Buffon above 
quoted, and in one made by Dr. Roebuck on a 


ſwoller feale, | the maſs, owing perhaps to che : 
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joint action of the $i dee weighed more 
when hat, than when cold. Fo 
_ _ Having thus endeavoured: to gen the inſuff- 5 
ciency of the explanation given by Mr. White- 
burſt, I will yenture, with the greateſt diffidence, 
to propoſe the following query. May not the 
. increaſe of weight, acquired by heated iron, 
and copper, during cooling, be aſcribed to 
. the calcination, am conſequent abſorption of 
- air, continuing to proceed after the removal of 
the maſs of metal from the fire, the abſorption 
of air in partieular, in the firſt ſtages of the 
cooling, perhaps, with increaſed. rapidity ? In ſup-. 
port of this conjecture, the following facts may 
be adduced. Firſt; That ſome metals, parti- 
cularly copper, are found to calcine more 
rapidly, in a moderate degree of heat, than in 
one more intenſe. Secondly; That, the calces . 
of ſome metals, as that of lead, have been ob- 
ſerved to increaſe. in weight by long expoſure 85 
to the air, and that they now afford by proper 
treatment, more air, than could have been ob- 
tained from them, previous to ſuch expoſure. 1 
Thirdiy; We ſhall find by examining Dr. Roe- 
buck's account of his experiments, that the 
weight continued to increaſe long after the cauſe 
_  afigned by Mr. Whitchurft muſt have ceaſed 
© 1 8 Dae. The amine, which was e 7 
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—_ at intervals, when it had been in 1, the 
ſcale ſix hours, and had then loſt ſo much of 
its heat, as to be only blood warm, was found 
to be acquiring weight in the proportion of 
ſeven grains in the ſpace. of an hour*. But, 


when weighed the day following, at the expira- 
tion. of twenty-four, hours after the commence>. | 


ment of the experiment, it had acquired a ſtill 


further addition of two pennyweights and ſeven- 


teen grains, which, according to the above 
progreſſion, it would have required at leaſt nine 
hours and a half, nay, moſt probably, even a longer 
| time, to Aeesinpub. If to theſe nine hours and 


a half, we add the preceding ſix, we obtain 


| fifteen hours and a half; 3 a period long before 
the expiration of which, the maſs of iron muſt 
have taken the temperature of the 5 
bodies, ſinck the firſt ſix of theſe were ſufficient 
to reduce it, Da the . e down o 
blood „ 

I will not 80 longer on 7 time . * 
Society, but will conclude by obſerving, that 


metals, which. are the only bodies hitherto. en- 


ployed to determine chis point, are certainly, 
_ from the om Hoy: FREE: 5 the Wenn” 


« 85 1 
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* — Duns 3 two o firſt e of its PIs 1 e 
5 Ip increaſe of weight had proceeded with much more 


rapidity 3 in the third hour it proceeded . leſs quickly, Es 
and continued to mas N in eee to the 5 | 
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of heat, very il adapted to the pu rpole al 


that to arrive at any degree of certainty, * will : 


To pepe e neceſſary to weigh the body i in vacuo, 


fr at leaſt in A as 15 e as s that wy | 


and that 5 beam or: the ſeates l e hail | 


of materials leſs liable to ieee "ty kent, 
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2 Tis by Mr. Banks, Lefurer in Natural Philoſo- 
. Communicated by the Rev. Tomas Bannts; 


. D. Fellow! of the American ae ö. - 
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princi- 


1 5 is oftch prbde dle of more, A few - 


| bbſervations on ſo fimple a phenomenon, per- 


N may not be thought below the notice of 
„although perfectiy acquainted with _ 
the true S That elean bubbles of glaſs or 
. pieces of cork, left to ſwim in water, contained 85 
5 5 in e veſſels of fo ghes < or * ity and at the 
NCC | e 
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= diſtance 1 Abet one 5 Bom het fide, wen 


approach that ſide is certain; and it appears 


chat this and fimilar experiments have frequetnly | 


been made by philoſophers, to prove the attrac- 


a | tion of- theſe bodies. 5 10 this 1 cannot alſent, 7 - 5 : 
for different reaſons ; which I preſume a are | 
. ported by the following experiments. „ 


The experiments are made in a veſſel. of . 


1 or earthen ware five. or fix inches in diameter. 


'ExysrMenT 1. 1 a. clean cork be. wet . 


placed abouf one inch from the ſide of the 
5 containing veſſel, it SH e the gde with | 
| : an accelerated motion. 


L 5 


Ernie 75 If two DR 55 . 
a an inch from, each other, and at a ſuſici- | 9 


ent diſtancegfrom the ao Ie ee 


other 1n the ſame manner. 
"Exper IME NT. III. eur water into oe a 


f till it is rarher higher than the brim; place the 
_ cork cloſe + mm and i bs rectiles with: A re- | 
z tated motion. 


ExrERIIur IV. Sink 2 piece of EE in 


the center of the veſſel, ſo that the. top thereof | 
may be above the ſurface of the water, the cork, 
| placed: at a proper diſtance, will approach i it, 5 5 


© ExPBRIMENT. We Raiſe: the water: until the 
1 is covered, and the cork will e n at 


1 At t any diſtance from. the metal. e 
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In all 185 e een the water nch 1. | 
the balls is elevated by capillary attrac- | 
tion, as alſo by the fide of as ee veſſel, 
Except in experiment IN. : | 


. 


ExrERIMEN T VI. res, of: ary 1 or 
7 balls, placed gently on water, and near 
each other, alſo approach each other; but if 
one is placed near the fide of the containing 
veſſel, adjoining to e the water is elevated, 


it will F OX 
In this e the furtounding flvid is 
| deprefed. 5 


Whether WR Seien Aria: — 15 other, or 
not, I preſume is not to be determined by theſe 
experiments; however they are not intended to 
diſprove any attraction, but rather to prove that 
there is ſome other more powerful cauſe oh. 
which the phenomena depend: : if not, why does 
the ball in the third experiment leave the ſide, 
to which it adhered. in the firſt; or how ſhall 


ve. account tar* the univerſal. receſs: of balls 


around which the fluid is depreſſed, from thoſe 
around which it is elevated; and why. are they 
not attracted by bodies exceedingly near, when 
 thele bodies are perfectly covered with water? 2 

"Theſe. experiments I know are not of ſuffici- 
ent veight with ſome Who rank high amongft 


the literati, to prove that the phenomena are 


not owing to attraction; yet I preſume the true 


- cauſe has 1 ee been | explained e hydro- 
 Ratical 


— 


$ 


3% Oh ihe: footing of Cork 5 Balls: 65 ,* bby 


| ſtatical ane by Dr. W. J. e dc. 
for, as every body which ſwims impreſſes the 


ſupporting fluid with a force equal to its own 


weight, the fluid reacts and preſſes the ſupported 


body with the ſame force. The ſides of the 


* 


body are alſo preſſed by the ſurrounding fluid 


with forces which are as the depth: and if the 
| encompaſſing water be'raiſed by capillary attrac- -_ 
tion, the preſſure will till be the ſame, or equal _ 
on oppoſite ſides, ſo that without force the body 


cannot move; but if it be placed ſo near the 


| fide that the water elevated by it joins that 

; elevate by the ſide of the veſſel, or by another 

| ball, the preſſure on that fide i is diminiſhed, while | 

5 that on the other ſide, remaining the ſame, will 
cauſe it to approach the ſide or other ball: and 


in the ſame maniier,” if the fluid is depreſſed, 


when the cavities meet, the preſſure on that 


ide will be diminiſhed, and the bodies of con- 
| ſequence! approach each other or the fide of the 
_ veſſel; and the receſs in the third experiment 
is evidently owing to the preſſure being ſuperior 
on that ſide neareſt to the glaſs, when the fluid 
n is elevated above it, and the elevation round the _ 
ball Joins the declining ſurface near the edge. 8 


Some indeed have drawn directly the contrary 


concluſion; but when the elevated water which 
ſurrounds/ the ball, and is ſupported by it, is 
79 0 with one ſide to 1 05 os: eee kur. 5 
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vie ant W 5 all directions with more force LY 
as ens is more of it e above the ſurface 


been 0 
do not recollect, of preventing the neceſſity of 
uſing ſpectacles, in advanced age. It conſiſted 
85 in the practice of reading a very ſmall print 
the light of a ſmall candle. By chis means, the 
humours of the eye being protr 
talline lens was 
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R ABER. it was, ſo RES, 
tioned i in this Society, that a method had 
mmended, but where or by whom 1 


, the oo | 
poſed to be 1 from 


loſing its convex form, and aſſuming that flat- 


* 


ee, which it acquires: in old 
I lately met with a Gentleman, who, contrar 
- to. what generally happens to men as they ad- 
vance in life, was, at the age of fifty, become 
mort · i ghted 3 whereas, when younger, his eyes 


ud not. an 6 Fes 4 54 Who ioſtead of being 


ut, 


bad found it a 
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neceſſary. to 1 concave. ones, 5 to pro- 
cufe them ſtill more ſo, the older he grew. 5 
Fhit change in his ſight, he informed me, he = ” 
firſt obſerved, after having for ſome time, „ 
Weuſtomec himſelf to read a. book, printed 8 ͤͤ¶ [ 
a ſmall. character, and, that, frequently in the _ 
I of the e evening, when the. len Le nor = f 
81 for the purpoſe. __ 5 ” 5 
As this is an uncommon a. and may {ene 
rg. confirm the propriety. of the dgctrine, : 6 ny ZI 
| alluded. to, LE thought it e be Progr ” . 5 
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 tereſting to a curious inquirer. The manner of - 
: Ferfling a new country exhibits a view of the hu. 1 1 
„ "man n mind ſo * to che views ol it which | - 
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have Bee An er many centuries in logs 
that I flatter myſelf the following account of the 
: 75 progreſs of Population, Agriculture, *Manners, 
e Government in Penſylvania will be accept- 
able to you. 1 have choſen to confine. myſelf, 


in the- preſent letter, to Penſylvania only, that 


i : all the information 15 ſhall give you may be de- 
5 rived from my own nowledge and obſervations. 


The u ſettler in the woody, i is generally a man 


ho has outlived his credit or fortune in the cul- 
tivated Parts of the ſtate. His time for migra- 


ting is in the month of April. His firſt object is 


to build a ſmall cabin of rough logs, for himſelf | 
and family. The floor of this cabin is of earth, 
the roof of ſplit logs, the light is received. 
cshrough the door, and in ſome inſtances, through 
a ſmall window made of greaſed. paper. . 


coarſer- building, adjoining this cabin, affords 


a ſhelter to a cow and a pair of poor horſes, 4 
> The labour of erecting theſe buildings „„ 
ceͤeded by killing the trees on a few. acres of 
ground near his cabin. This is done by cutting a 
Circle round the trees, two or three feet from the 
1 ground. The ground around theſe trees is then 
„ ploughed, and Indian corn Planted in it. : The 


ſieaſon for planting this grain is about the twentieth 


5 of May. It grows generally, on new ground, with 
"2 bur little cultivation, and yields in the month of 


October following, from forty to fifty buſhels. an 


* 


* 3 


4 


— 


e Rr 


green or unripe ſtate, in the form of what Te 
called” ' roaſting ears. His family is fed, eee 
the ſummer, by a ſmall” quantity of grain, which: 


he carries with him, and by fiſh and game. His e | i 3 


ecoë²s and horſes feed upon wild graſs,” or the ſuc- 


culent twigs of the woods, For the firſt year, he | 


_ endures a great deal bf diſtreſs from hunger, 


cold, and a variety of accidental « cauſes ; but no ; 


ſeldom” complains or finks under them. 


lives in the neighbourhood of Indians, ke 5 fon | 
acquites A ſtrong tincture of their manners. His . 


exertions, while they continue, are violent, 


they are ſucceeded by long intervals of reſt. His : 


_ pleafures' conſiſt chiefly in fiſhing and hunting: | 
He loves ſpiritübus Niquors, and he re 
and fleeps in dirt and rags, in his little cabin. 


In his intercovrſe with the world, A ee i 
all the arts which characterize the Indians of our 
; country. In this ſituation he paſſes two or three. 
years. In proportion as population increaſes 5 


around him, he becomes uneaſy and diſſatisfied. 


Formetly, his cattle ranged at large, but now his 
neighbours call upon him to confine them within bs 

| fences, to prevent their treſpaſſing upon their 
fields of grain. Formerly; he fed his family up- 
on wild animals, bur theſe, which fly. from the - 
face of man; now ceaſe to afford him an eaſy ſub-. 


| 1 : . : . 
; good deal of 88 ent to bis Anm e 


> 


ſiſtence, and he is compelled to raiſe domeſtic ; 5 : : 


ara for 91 . Nog Da" et He c 


5 1 


not 1 to e ee vp 4 3 1 right 1 5 
for all the benefits of government, and therefore 7 5 
he abavdans. his. little ſettlement, . and ſeeks a 
retreat in the woods, where he again ſubmits to 
= the tails. which have been mentioned. There 
ae inſtances of many men who have broken f 
1 bare creation, not leſs than four differ- 
ent times in this Way, in different and more ad- 
vanced parts of the ſtate. - Ir has been remarked, 
that the flight of this claſs. of people is always 
increaſed by the preaching of the goſpel. This 
will not ſurprize us hen we conſider how op- 
poste its precepts are to their licentigus manner 
of living. If our firſt ſettler. Were the owner of 
the ſpat. of land which he began to cultivate, he - 
bells it at a conſiderable profit to his ſucceſſor ; 3 

but if, (as is oftener the caſe) he were a tenant t to 
ſome ric land- holder, he abandons it in debt; 1 
de the in all i improvements he leaves behind him 
generally make it an ohject of m dete 5 
eee ſpecies of ſettler. 8 
This ſpegies of ſettler is generally. 4 man of 
| ſows property. He pays one third, or one fourth 
pat in caſh. for his plantation, which conſiſts. of 
_ three or ſour hundred acres, and the reſt in 
blen or inſtalments, as it is called here; that is, 
à certain ſum yearly, without intereſt, till che 
ee paid. The firſt object of this ſettler is | 
10 build an addition to his cabin. This is done 5 
ih hewa ne as. an RENE: eh | 


O\ „ 
* 
4 


e 


. 


ow Giles bis ee are 1 of ; ar 
his roof is made of what are ealled clab<boa! 
which 


on each of which are two rooms. Under the 


vwhale is a cellar walled with ſtene. The cabin 


| ſerves as à kitchen to this houſe. His nent ob- 7 


ject is to alear a little meadow ground, and plant 
an orchard of two or three hundred apple trees. 
His ſtable is likewiſe enlarged; and, in the courſe __ 
of a year or two, he builds a large log-barn,” the 
roof of F ich is commonly thatched with ryr 
ſtraw. He, moreover, inereaſes tie quantity . 
bis arable land, and inftead of dealers: 
corn alone, he raiſes a quantity of wheat and rye. 
The latter is cultivated chiefly for the purpo 
being diſtilled into Whiſky. This pecies of er. 
tler by no means entracts all from the 
it is able and willing to give. His wan den 
but a ſcanty inereaſe, owing to the ground not 

. being ſufficiently ploughed. The hepes of the 
year are often blaſted by his cattle vecaking | 
5 through his half- made fences, and Were, - 
grain. His horſes perform but half the labour 
that might be expe 


from the want of pro! 
His houſe, us well as his farm, bears many marks = 


I of: a 9 5 tone e of mind. ee windows | bend 1 , 1 


| re a kind of coarſe: ſhingles ſplit out * 
ſhort logs. This houſe is divided by two flaots, 


ed from them, if they were 
better fed ; and his cattle often die in che ſprin 4 : 
iſion, and the delay of graſs. 
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a8s Dr. N rogreſs.of © 
wins of it are ſupplied with old hats, or Pine 35 

This ſpecies of ſettler is ſeldom a good member 
of civibor religious ſociety; with a large portion 


of an hereditary; mechanical kind of religion, he 
neglects to contribute any thing towards building 


* 


a church, or maintaining a:regular adminiſtration a 


of the ordinances'of the goſpel. He is equally 


indiſpoſed to ſuphgrt civil government. With 


high ideas of liberty, he refuſes to bear his pro- 


Portion of the debt contracted by its /eſtabliſh- 


ment in our country. He delights chiefly in : 


company, ſometimes drinks ſpirituous liquors to 


exceſs, will ſpend a day or two in hunting up a 


1 ſettler. * N * 3 5 15 1 1 LET Lg 2.4 5 TE. 


This ſpecies of : ſettler is 3 a man of 
| property and good character. Sometimes: he 
is the ſon of a wealthy farmer in one of the 1 inte- | 
rior and ancient counties of the ſtate. His firſt 
: object is to convert every ſpot of ground, over 
which he is able to draw water, into meadow. 
Where this canpot be done, he ſelects the moſt 


fertile ſpots on the farm, and devotes them by 


manure to that purpoſe. His next object 0 


newſpaper that contains à political publication, 
and thus he contracts debts: which (if he cannot 
diſcharge in a depreciated paper currency) com- 
pel him to ſell his plantation, Senerally in the 
cdurſe of a few years, to the. pas a aſt — 895 


build a barn, which he prefers of ſtone. This | 
"OG: 10 in ieee . a ae feet in 
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as 1 A Pe in e It SP very e 

pa fo as to ſhut: out the cold in winter; for 
our farmers find that their horſes and cattle 
When kept warm, do not require near as much 
food, as when they are expoſed to the cold. 


He uſes ceconomy- likewiſe in the conſumption _ 
of his wood. Hence, he keeps himſelf warm in 
winter by means of ſtoves, which ſave an im- 5 


menſe deal of labour to himſelf and his horſes, 


in cutting and hauling wood in cold and wet 
weather. His fences; are every where repaired 5 
ſo as to ſecure his grain from his own and his 
7 © abiahbine s.cattle. But further; he increaſes 2s 
the number of the articles of his cultivation; = 


and inſtead of raiſing corn, wheat and rye. alone, 
he raiſes oats, buck- wheat (the phagopyrum of 


ES Linnæus) and ſpelts. Near his houſe, he allots 


an acre or two of ground for a garden, in which 


he raiſes a large quantity of cabbage and pota- 
7 toes. His newly cleared fields afford him every 


year a large increaſe of turnips. Over the 
ſpring which ſupplies him with water, he builds 
a milk-houſe. He likewiſe adds to the bomber, 
and improves the quality of his fruit trees; his 
bons work by his ſide all the year, and his wife 


and daughters forſake the dairy and the 1 


wheel, to ſhare with him in the toils of harveſt. 
The laſt object of his induſtry; is to build a 
avellipghouſe. This buſineſs is ſometimes 
effected in 1 courſe of. his life, bur! is: ofieger 
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equeathed- to his N or the teen : dis 5 
plantation and hence we have à common fay- . 
ing ambng our beſt farmers, c that a Ton' ſhould 
always begin where his father left off;“ that is, 
be ſhould begin his improvements by building 
2 commodious dwelling-houſe, ſuited to the 
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improvements and value of the plantation. This 
. - dwelling-houſe is ganerally built of ſtöne it is 
unuurge and convenient, and filled with uſeful and 
+ | ſubſtantial furniture. It ſometimes adjoins the 
bouſe of the ſecond ſettler; but it is frequently | 
—_  - placed/at'a little diſtance from it, The horſes 
and cattle of this ſpecies of ſettler bear marks in 
their ſtrength, fat, and fruitfulneſs, of 'their be- 
ing plentifully fed and carefully kept. Flis 
|, table abounds with a variety of the beſt proviſi- 
| ons. His very kitchen flows with milk and honey. 
Beer, eyder and wine are the uſual drinks of 
„„ ey. The greateſt part of che clothing 
2; of his family is manufactured by his wife and 
= daughters. In proportion as he increaſes AM 
Wealth, he values the protection of laws. 
Hlener he punctually pays his taxes towards the 
. ſupport of government. Schools and churches 
Ukewiſe, as the means of promoting order and 
happineſs in ſociety, derive a due ſupport from 
him: for benevolence and public ſpirit, as to 
theſe objects, are the natural offspring of afflu- 
enes und independence. Of this claſs of ſettlers 
Fn 1 dare e of the farmers of Penſylvania. = 
ey np %% id | AE 
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This are the thei vl e hi owes” 


her ancient fame and conſequence. ' 


Ik they poſſeſs leſs refinement. _—_ OY „ 
e neighbours, who cultivate their lands 
with flaves, they poſſeſs more republiean virtue. N 
It was from the farms, cultivated by theſt men, 
that the American and French armies Were fed, „ 
chiefly, with bread during the late rewolotionn 
and it was from the produce of theſe farms that 
thoſe millions of dollars were obtained a 
the Havanna after the year 1780, w hich laid N 


foundation of the bank of North America, and 


which fed. and clothed the American RRP ll pz 


the glorious peace of Paris. 


This is a ſhort account of the beppinch ef „ 
a Penſylvanian farmer. To this happineſs . 
ſtate invites men of every religion and country. 
We do not pretend to offer emigrants the ple. 
ſures of Arcadia. It is enough if affluence, „ 
dependence and happineſs are enſured to Vn 
ence, induſtry and labour. The moderate Nie 
on 1 e e which, a "rn -pru- | 


dener, 
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| fix f guineas per hundred : acres. But as moſt of the lands ; 
that are ſettled are procured. from perſons who had pur- _ 
| chaſed them from the ſtate, they are ſold to the firſt ſettler ns 
for 2. much higher” price. The quality of the ſoil, its 
vicinity to. mills, court-houſes, places of public yorthip, . 
+ and navigable. water: the diſtance of land carriage to 
the . of e or. e ang 8 nature 8 : 1 
| ; | „„ 
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= cies 29 8 property, render the bleſſings which 1 
have Ae s a within Hos Techs of m_ 3 
man. | 


From ar review ot theſe 1 777 5 5 


TD &ctlers, it appears that there are certain regular 
. which mark the progreſs from the ſavage 
„ civilized life. "The firſt ſettler i is nearly 5 
lated to an Indiaff i in his manners. In the ſe- - 
5 cond, the Indian manners are more diluted. 42 
It is in the third ſpecies only that we behold 
8 civilization completed. It i 18 o the chird ſpecies 1 


of ſettlers, only, that it is e to apply, * 


term of raRMERS. Whi Te v 
8 — a the firſt and ſecond. ſertlers, It is s but juſt to 
5 mention N virtues ene Their mutual 


8 
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=» the — 5 all influence — price of Jag, to . firſt 
5 ſettler. The quantity of cleared lagd, and the nature of 
15 the i improvements added to all the ve 
fluence the price of farms to the ſecond and third ſettlers. 
Hence the price of land to the firſt ſettler is from a quarter 
of a guinea to two guineas per acre; and the price of 
farms i is from one guinea, to ten _guineas per acre t the 
5 ſecond and third ſettlers, according as the land is varied 
5 by the before mentioned circumſtances. When the firſt 
ſettler is unable to purchaſe, he often takes a tract of 
land for ſeven years on a leaſe, and contracts inſtead of 
2 paying a rent in caſh to clear fifty acres of land, to build 5 
a log cabin and a barn, and to plant an orchard of two 
or three hundred apple trees. This tract after the ex- 
= Piration | of” this ed; 7 or Fents for a conſiderable 


e circumſtances, i in- 
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ſolitary fituarion makes viſiters agreeable to them: = 


hence they are hoſpitable to ſtrangers. Their 


want of money (for they raiſe but little more 5 


than is neceſſary to ſupport their families) has 


made it neceſſary for them to aſſociate for the 
purpoſes « of building houſes, cutting their grain, _ 
and the like: this they oo: in turns for each 


other, without any other pay than the pleaſures 


which uſually. attend a country frolic. Per- 
"hag! whithave called virtues are rather qua- 
2 * neceſſity, and the peculiar „„ 
ta itheſe. people thee” Vine 
8 0 hovld in aff caſes be the offspring « of prineipll 
I do not pretend to ſay that this mode of ſet - 
ug farms in Penſylvania is univerſal; 'I' have 
known ſome inſtances where the firſt ſettler has 
ovements of the ſecond, and 
1 have known a few _— 
| ſtances likewiſe- of men of enterprizing ſpirits, . 
ho have ſertled-i in the wilderneſs, and Who in 


yy ſociety Ewhich' 


performed the im 
yielded to the thi 


the urſe of a ſingle life have advanced through 5 


all the intermediate ſtages of improvement that 


I have mentioned, and produced all thoſe con- 


= veniences which have been aſcribed ro the 1 


ſpecies of ſettlers; thereby reſembling in their 85 5 
exploits not only the pioneers Sos NN intake, 5 


but the main TEL of an . 
Ven * e 5 1 | There 
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5 ſettlement has Pont ey bie ſame famil 
in hereditary ſucceſſion, , till it has reached the 5 
third ſtage of cultivation. There: are may pa. 5 
5 eious ſtone houſes, and highly cultivated” farms, 
in the neighbouring counties of the city of Phil - 
. _ delphia, which, are poſſeſſed by the grandſons 
And. great grandſons of men who accompanied 
William Penn ars the ocean, and Who laid the ; 
foundation of the . preſent ing t 
= poſterity, in ſuch cabins as have heen, deſcribed. 


| have deſcribed, will appear ſtrange 
IJ o ſee men turn.their Wawks' the ho in 
wWzich they drew their firſt Prenth — upon the 
1 churches 1 in which they were dedicated to God 
upon the graves. of their anceſtors upon the 
friends and compabions of their youth — and 
upon all the pleaſures. 0 
expoſing themſelves to all 
cidents of ſubduing the earth, and thereby eſta- 
bllſning ſettlements in a wilderneſs, muſt ſtrike. als”, 
philoſopher, on your ſide the water, as agture | 
of human nature that runs counter to the uſual 
babits and principles of action in man. But this 
„ paſſion, ſtrange ; and new. as it appears, is wiſely : 
gaalculated for the extenſion of population in 
33 ence 5, and to this i it contributes, not only by 
Promoting the increaſe of the human ſpecies in.new | 


ovements of their 


I dare ſay this paſſion for mig 


5 3 


Fated ſociety, and 
hardſhips and ac- 
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b eee wy 0 a and er in 
ee in our country, are proportioned to 
i a farms of, from ſeventy-five to three hundred acres, | 
Th there will be a langour in Population as ſoon as 
w farmers multiply beyond the number of farms of 
2 the above dimenſions... To remove this Ianguor, 
which. is kepy, up alike by the increaſe of the 
1 price, and the diviſion of farms, a migration 
| fr munity: becomes abſolutely 


of part of the © 


_ neceſſary... An this part the community 
often cagfiſts of the idle and extravagant 
who eat | withibut working, their removal, by 
e the f fadility of ſübſiſtence to the frugal 

| | ant induſtriousho remain behind, turally 
2 7 increaſes the number of people; Eo. as the 
: - | cutting: off the ſuckers Wan apple tree. increaſes 


chit migrants tro 15 enſylvania always travel to 
the ſouthward. The ſoil and climate of the 
veſte; 5 hates of Virginia, North and South _ 
Carles and Georgia afford a more eaſy are 
to lazy farmers, than the ſtubborn, but durable 
ſoil of Penſylvania.— Here our ground requires 


ful. | There ſeratching the ground once or twice 
affords tolerable- crops: | In Penſylvania be 


1 for the farmers to beſtow: a large ſhare of 


"wy labour i in | providing for, and feeding their 
„„ 02 2 „ arte; 
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deep and repeated ploughing to render it fruit ; 


length and coldneſs of the winter make it necef- 


* . 
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71 


the ſize of the tree, and the quantity of fruit. 
1 have only to add upon this. ſubject, 7 


8 A * 5 


0 1 ; EY in ob - ihe: th ates, | cattle 
find paſture. during the greateſt part of the 
winter in the fields or woods. For theſe reaſons, - 1 


5 man of whom hat migrated® 


From this you will ſee that 


the greateſt part of the weſtern counties of tjge 
ſtates that have been mentioned, are ſettled Rs * 


_ original inhabitants of Penſylvania. 150 


the late war, the militia of Orange county, * 


North Carolina, were enrolled, and their num- 


ber amounted to three thouſan 


I five hundred, every : 

5 Penſylvania. — 
ſtare is ihe - 
nited ſtates for Europeans; 


eat out · port of the 


| add that after performing the office of a ſieve by ; 


all thoſe people Who poſſeſs the fta- 


detaini "gs 
mina of induſtry. ang virtue, it allows a paſſage _ 


to the reſt, to thoſe ſites which are accommo- 


in the mode of extending p 
culture which I have deſcribed, | 
. ſpecies of war. The third ſettler may-be viewed 5 
s a conqueror. The weapons with which he 
atchieves his conqueſts, are the implements of 
huſbandry; and the virtues which direct them, 
are induſtry. and ceconomy. Idleneſs, extrava- 


* 


gance and ignorance. fly before him. 
would it be for mankind, if the kings of Europe 
would adopt this mode of extending their ter- 
ritories! Ir would ſoon put an end to the 


dated to their habits of indolence and vice. 


I ſhall conclude this letter by remarking, that 
apularion and agri- 
we behold a new 


Happy 8 


ee connection MICH? my . in every 
= F age 


age berween'war and pover y, and between con- 
_ queſt and deſolation. FCC 
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S are the inſtruments em- 
ployed for the preſervation of health, or 
the cure of diſeaſes: It muſt, therefore, be an 
f: intereſting ſpeculation to the ph 
pher, and of practical importance to the phy- 
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ſician to inveſtigate the rationale of their action 


tne N But there is no brunch of 
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ps 198. on 3 of. Medic 


the FORT art. 1 is in itſelf. more. Gent 


in this Society, to enumerate the 


nions which are begi 


* 


and obſcure; nor any one that has undergone ſo 
many doctrinal viciffityges. It would treſpaſs too 
much on the time allgtted for ſuch icons, 

u ifarious 
hypotheſes Which have been ſupported by. the 


ſucceſſive ſectaries in Phyſic, fince, the days of - 
L have animad- | 


of theſ 
7 A 


ſhed Wear twenty yours: 


Hippocrates. On ma 
verted in a work, pu 


ago“. And 1 ſhall now only requeſt your can- 


did attention to a few. obſervations, on the opi- 
inning to prevail in our 


ſchools; and your per 


Monro offer. ſome; * 
towards the extenſion. of our views, and abr” 
To methodizing of our experience, relative to. this Fn, 
| curious and philoſophical ſubject. . 
Anatomy has now revealed the exquilire de. 1 
ture of our corporeal frame; and phyſiology has 
taugnt us that, in its animated ſtate, the organs 
of which it is compoſed are reciprocally con- 
nected. wich, and delicately adjuſted to each 
bother. The minuteſt agent, therefore; may 
enxcite a movement capable of being propagated 
to any part of the ſyſtem, or even through the 


whole of it, by a ſympathetic energy, indepen ent © 


Ls 7 and far beyond the power of the primary inſtru 5 
ment of motion. From theſe premiſes it is 
. e "MRP to the ſimplicity eh ſube | 
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ads in all the! x 3 


is ſo . * 


"Os the | Optratio of M 


rations of 8 that a ec 
eine is only the cauſe of a cauſe, to adopt a phraſe | 


of me logicians; 35 and that its proper action is. 
3 confihed to the nerves or fibres to which it is 
immediately applied. When received into the 


ſtomach, after the firſt impreſſion on the very 
ſenſible coats of that organ, the nature of it is 
gradually changed, by the ſolvent powers of the 
_ gaſtric juices: Or; if incapable of being digeſted 


into a mild and nutritious chyle, it is carried 


_ my the inteſtinal canal, and Ora as els 
1 mort noxious to the body; 6; 105 


Error may be builr on dhe baſis jo i Fo 


. if only partial, truth; and is then moſt 
ſpecious in its form, and moſt authoritative in 
- Its; influence on the underſtanding." Bur the | 
e ceaſes when we extend our views. 
ee 1 mall endeavour to ſhew, that the ee 
of medicines is to be meaſured by a more en- 
larged ſcale than the foregoing hypdtheſis 2b. 
plies to it, or aa WHY Ny” now: e to 
N recollection . 
I. Medicines may a> cle his e a 5 
an immediate and peculiar impreſſion on the 
| Romach and bowels, either i in their proper form; - 
in a ſtate of decompoſition; or by nem powers | 


acquired from combination, or a change it mw : 5 
the arrangement of their parts. The ſympathy x TY 
of the ſtamach with the whole animated Hite = EE. 


: bur N e that i | 
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cannot require en dert After faſting 
and fatigue, we feel that a moderate quantity 
of wine inſtantly. exhilarates the ſpirits, and 
1 1 to all the rn Obes oF na 


. oy ee zog mebdstion of e Sie 
much depletion, by rouſing. the abſorbent ſyſ- 
tem to vigorous action. Such Power is peculiar 
to living mechaniſm; and is properly deno- 
minated, by phyſicians, the Vis medicatrix nature. . 
- But apparent as is the ſympathy of the ſtomach, _ 
the laws by which it is governed are very in⸗ 
Tuſfciently underſtood : And we have hitherto. | | 
| learned only from a looſe induction of facts, — 
„ ahi; the nerves of this delicate organ ſeem to 
be endued with diverſified” ſenſibilities; that 
impreſſons, made by the ſame or different ſub- 
ſtances, have their appropriate influence 8, 
85 different and diſtant parts; and that the ſtomach 
5 itſelf undergoes frequent variations in its ſtates : 
e 5 5 ol irritability. A few grains of blue vitriol, 
„ aaken internally; excite inſtantly the moſt violent 
cContractions in the abdominal, and other muſ- 
cles concerned in vomiting. A doſe of ipeca- 
cuanba, as ſoon as it produces nauſea, abates 
both the force and velocity of the heart, in its 
vital motions; and affects the whole ſeries of 
blood veſſels, from their origin to their minuteſt 
en, 3 as is evident by the paleneſs of : 
e 25 5 Ne ſuch/ Sifcum prey) and by the 
7 = ny | 
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3 efficacy! abs emetics in 8 "bermorrhages. — 
The head, when diſordered with vertigo, ſome- 
times derives ſudden relief from a tea - ſpoonful 1 
or two of æther, adminiſtered ĩ in a glaſs of water. 
And I have known an, inceſſant, cough to attack 
the lungs, in conſequence of the ſtimulus BE: 
"7 Fin which had, been e ſwallowed. , Ot . 


* 


7 eee or r recompoſtion, we an 1 
example, familiar to every one, in _magneſia, 
For this abſorbent earth by neutralizing the 


acid in the prime. vie, acquires a. purgative 


Kd 


5 quality, and at the ſame time yields a gas of 
: Laer Inlubriggs” * an ee boni and 
” Ir Medicines may ke into ne Wa 1 5 
circulation in one or other of the ſtares aboye 
deſeribed; and, being conyeyed to different and 
diſtant parts, may exert certain appropriate 


5 energies. Chemiſtry furniſhes numberleſs caſes 


: wherein ſubſtances undergo changes, and put 


on ne forms more remarkable than can be * 


effected by the digeſtion of the ſtomach, retain- 
— ing ſtill the materia prima, and being capable 
olf reſuming the original arrangement of their 


f Particles, and conſequently their original qua- 


lities. Now, a body altered in its texture, by ' 
> the digeſtive. organs, and carried into the ſyſtem — 
with the aliment, may by ſuch alteration. 2365 M0 
7; eons e rewe 0n-parrieulay: ſound or diff. 
. NE ""_ OY 
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a | eaſed) we IG 1 if. we ; Di Se 
5 to be mhangsg! in form and texture, when 
| mixed with the chyle, the lymph, or blood, 


7 _ harly adapted to excite ſtrangury in the urinary 
. paſſages. Or, we may conceive that this new 
= modification of their corpuſeles may again be 
altered, and their original comppſition reſtored 


urine from the blood, than the revival of a 
metal, or the precipitation of a ſolvend from its 
menſtruum by elective attraction. The urinary 
excretion ſeems to be deſigned by nature to 
carry off the recrementitious parts of the cir- 
e fluids. And it clearly ſews what 
eompoßitions, and decompoſitions take place i in 
the body. For it varies almoſt every hour b both 
in the ſtate of health and of diſeaſe ; and the 
- lateritious, pinky, mucous, and other appear- 
_ ances it exhibits, are the reſult. of chemical 
changes, either in nſelk, or in che fluids: FOE 


7 


1 tain criteria of its medicinal action. Peruvian 
bark owes not its efficacy to bitterneſs; for 


by a ſubſequent chemic 9 change in the kidneys; - | 
an event not more fingular than the ſeparation of 


which it is der ive. . 
The ſenſible . of 50 0 wool no cer- 


5 ſtronger bitters are not poſſeſſed of i Its febrifuge 
2 = Powers. Antimony, though inſipid, is violent - 
| in its operation on the nerves of the ſtomach: 
Ke 9 i W o the e organ 
endued 1 5 


yet in that form and texture they may be pecu- 7 4. 
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3 og — it is e inert. 


To what property in opium, capable of affecting . 
the external ſenſes, are we to aſeribe its narcotic. _ 


powers? Or is there in the grateful taſte 7 8 ; N BE : 


Saccharum ſaturni any indication of a deadly poi- 
ſon? But the inſtances are numberleſs which 


may be adduced to prove the uncertainty of re- 


ſoning otherwiſe than from obſervation, con- 
cerning the action of medicines, and the peculiar 


ſenſibility of different parts of our ſyſtem to their : 


ichen Following, therefore, experience 


as our guide, let us notice ſuch facts as may 5 e 


e the ſubject before us. It is well known 
that madder root carries its tinging meh 
the bones, affecting neither the ſkin, the muſ- 
cles, the ligaments, nor fat. Digeſtion conſe- 
quently; leaves this tinging quality unchanged; 
or perhaps it is again recovered, when: arrived 
at che bones, by ſome new arrangement of parts 
produced by the chemiſtry of nature. we 5 
of logwood, taken internally, ſometimes gives 42 
bloody hue to the urine. But the aſtringeney 
of it does not, according to my trials, accom-— 
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* „15 is aid the fruir of the Nopal, 3 a on 1 
"he cochineal is propagated, tinges the urine of thoſe who . 
eat it with a deep- blood colour. The leaves of this ſhrub: 
are of a permanent and lively green aud it is ere 
det their 8 are e 2 my tara VR: 
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+ Dies 8 FRY "ths either ofa nurſe; or off 
an animal, was tinged with madder or logwood. 
18 2 affords ſome” preſumption that the pigment 
does not ſubſiſt, in its proper form, in the 
0 eee but that it is recovered by a ſubſequent 
change, in the diſpoſition of its conſtituent par- 
ticles. And if one ſubſtance ſtain the bones, 
by being carried into contact with them, another 
may, in a way analogous, produce i in them fra- 
Lility or diſſolutiog. In the diſeaſe termed by 
the French ergot, nd which, with apparent 
reaſon, is aſcribed to the uſe of a ſpecies of 


To unſound: corn, the bones loſe the earthy. matter 


that enters into their texture, and become ſoft 
and eaſy to be broken. This effect is gradual, 
and probably ariſes from ſome unknown quality 


| 7 0 of the corn, which is either not ſubdued by 


125 digeſtion, or reſumed in the Juices: that circu- 
e late through the oſſeous veſſels. A change in 
the proceſs of vegetation may communicate 
=. a:difolvent power to an eſculent ſeed. Muſtard 
5 e it rn its natural e and is 
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| of the inſect MR heat on Cl ins A he cxallly 121. 
lar to that produced by the powers of vegetation in the 
pulp of the fruit. Carthevſer obtained from the cochineal 
na: moderately. aftringent ſpirituous extract, amounting,” in | 


155 weight, nearly to three fourths of the ſubſtance from Which 


it was prepared. Theſe facts exhibit 4 ſtriking analogy 


1 between digeſtion and vegetation, as the e On» 


0 e 118 _ ook n in is and ORs) 
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off aha 8 even ivory itſel ſoft an: abn. 
_ How far it would produce ſuch an effect on the 
bones of a living body, if uſed as the e 
article of diet, we have no experience. on 1 
to ground any ſatisfactory concluſion. 

peaſantry, in the mountainous parts of thiol loi 
ty, who live on oar meal, are peculiarly. liable 
to the itch, and to other cutaneous apadee + 
Theſe have ſometimes been aſeribed to ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration. But ſuch obſtruction is 
itſelf only; a concomitant effect of __ quality | 
in the oat meal injurious to the: Kinn 

Sulphur; whether externally-or e 1 


| produces a cure in the itch. In each way, there- ps 55 48 


fore, we may preſume its operation to be ſimilar. 
But when taken into the ſtomach, there can be 
no doubt that it undergoes a“ change in che 
- coveificntion of its parts, and that it does 
circulate through the blood veſſels either in ih 
e or with the properties of ſulphur.” Vet 


when conveyed: to the ſurface of the body, it 
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Jl evidently to recover its original powers; 8 


communicating its peculiar. odour to the per- 
 ſpiration; tioging ſilver, and curing. cutaneous 
* defeedations®; 95 "008 lame * holds.” true of the 
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. = Biſkiop Waifon, 3 in A een Emy warns (ele 
who uſe coſmetic lotions containing ceruſſe, to forbear 


285 drink e e er 125 88 ſhould be in 
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from them at Harrowgate, Moffat, or other places Where 5 
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„ when; iet in Alok Soda 7 5 
Ir ſeems to, acquire phlogiſton in the animal 


body, and to paſs of by the pores, as hepatic 


air, or as volatilized ſulphur. Even when given _ 
to nurſes, it proves an effectual remedy for the 
itch, both in them, and the children whom they l 
„ Wale ercury combined with ſulphur into 
an #thiops, has been generally regarded as inert. 
Due inſtances have occurred in which, under 
this form, though accurately prepared, , it has 
N ſalivation; an evident proof of a che- 
mical change in the æthiops, by which the mer. 
cury was reſtored to its priſtine powers. Indeed 
the ſame reaſqning may be applied to the ſpecific | 
action of mercury on the ſalival glands, in What. | 


ever mode it be adminiſtered“. A” ptyaliſm is 


ſometimes produced by antimony. Dr. 5 5 
aſſured my friend Sir George Baker, that he 
knew fix inſtances of it, occaſioned by his fever 
powder, although he had left ee out of it its 


. 8 15 os 5 0 ee Fair « one, 1 PIN e, 5 1. 4 | 
5 0 © arms were ſuddenly. deſpoiled of all their 5 uties, 1 5 


+) 
* 


. ; 7 changed quite black.“ Vol. VVV 


„ We have the concurrent. on 5 any . 8 
1 that mercury has been found, reſtored to its 
original form, i in the carioug bones of their patients. Vid. oo 
Joan. Farnel, cap. 7. Gabriel. Fallop. cap. 78. Joan i 
. lib, J. epiſt. 43; e Petrom., cap. 1. Ui, . f 
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3 | | pativota;: - cling; affected, "Had: 3 5 te eth 


bogſencd- non their breath made offenſive. 
Moſt perſons haye experienced. the effefts 57 

| aſparagus on the urine “. 1 his takes place very 
ſpeedily, and ſtrongly too, even though a ſmall 
quantity only. has been eaten. The {mel}. is 
much more d ſagreeable than that of af 
itſelf. And as the odorous particles Waveyed | 
to the kidneys muſt be greatly diluted in their 

; paſſage (even on the ſuppoſition of the ae 
mot: 1 e eee which ON nen 


Pn in its 5 and quality, both N 1 
5 \blifted-in the: chyle and i in the blood. Tr 
There àre certain medicines which. 3 

13 * ſwallowed, quickly manifeſt themſelves in the 
Sy © diſchar 


0 a part of the nice Air. : 


es, with ſome of their original i: | 5 . 
Soap lees, when taken in large quantities, renn 


1 . der the urine alkaline and lithonthriptic: And - 


the ſame excretion becomes impregnated with _ 


fixed aig} 
A pate 1 8 Tops K 


+ i FA EY TE = V4. 


EH 8 e . & DID 
, 1 13A 4 . 4 & Ing n 8 . 2 . . 5 © 


2 Cabbage, eſpecially that of the Sine growth, im. e 
1 \ prognates water with a diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat ſimi- Eh 
at which i is communicated by aſparagus, VV 
ene cabbage i is never known to taint the 1 perhaps „ 


> " from: Ite 1 no chemical affinity wich f . 0 
„ 1 
p | * 3 SY ; a 5 f 
8 ; $ 85 : FE 
i 8 Wo 


if mephitic water be drunk freely. 
at this time, has. fix es 


grains 8 = 
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grain 5 M Ahe Balſam _ 1 ; ol; eas: a. 
him thrice every day; and his urine is ſtrongly 85 
ſecented, even by this fmall quantity. Fuller 
aſſerts of the Balſam of Copaiba, Urinam odore — 
violaceo minime inficit 3. illam vero ſapore amaro 
imnbuit. Garlick affects the breath, ; though ap- 
plied: qgly around the wriſts. The milk of a2 
nurſe is likewiſe, eaſily tainted with it. A pur- 
ũF  - gaove: given to one who ſuckleswill ſometimes 
produce no operation on her bowels, if the be 
_ - coſtive, but a powerful on on the child at her 
breaſt.—But a ftill more convincing pine that 5 
there may be a renovation of the origin qua- 
lities of a body, after. it has Mr pdergone- hay pro- 
ceſs of digeſtion, and other {tbl 


quent changes, 
is deducible from theſe facts; that butter iz 
LC. often impregnated with the taſte and ſmell of ce. 
t tain vegetables, on which the cows have paſtured; - 
LR | that the milk of ſuch cows di ſcovers NO. diſagree- 5 
AaVble flavour; neither does the whey not cheeſe pre- 1 

paured from it. Now butter is formed firſt by a 
„ ee ſeparation of cream ; and ſecondly by 
EE: a4 fermentation of it, that is, by 2 We and 
os By theſe changes, the original offenſive! 

in the food of the cow. IE to > reaſſome their | 
Sa nh, form and nature. : nd 

After venæſection the 8 0 of. 1 5 blood 1 2 1 

ſometimes appeared as white as milk, whilſt the 

e recained irs natural colour. This . 
58 rp Eo Taniney Cn whiteneſs | 
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whiten fs Hark been hewts: to ariſe from blen „ 


Sinous particles (not unaſſimilated chyle) float- 
1 in ID a 5 and oY ſerve t. OY 


aorta: on "the natural Kiftory” off 41 
d that « in certain ſeaſons, When oil is plentifulfy 
« taken, the people become diſpoſed to fevers 
ee and infarctions of the lungs; which ſymptoms 7 
ce Wear off by fetren nching this indulgence f. . 
Some years ago cod-liver oil was annually dif- 
penſed, amongſt the ick in our hoſpital, to the 
amount of fifty or kixty gallons. The taſte and 
ſmell ae; extremely naufeous; and it leaves wy 
the palate a lager like that of putrid fiſh; This 
remedy is mot falutary when it operates 17 
Te. / perſpiration; and the ſweat of thoſe to whom it 
is. adminiſtered, always becomes ſtrongly tainted 
with it. An oil bf the ſame kind forms no 8 
inconſiderable part of the food of many northern 
nations; and it isgſajd to 3 and imbue | 
the deepeſt receſſes of the body f. . 55 
In the Philoſophical TranſzRtions f W 6730 
(rol I. part. II. p. 295.) Dr. Wright relates 
an 1 to ee that e oy not 


„ c 


: OW. FT. OW . #5 47 lens get 2. pared N 
Wo See Hewſon on the Blood; p. 6. 8 ” : e 
1 5 See Ruſſels Hiſtory of ane 8 8 7 TE 


99 0 Oil was formerly adminiſtered in ne by sir 
| William Hamilton, and other experienced phyſicians, to 
promote eaſy delivery: But modern by yo 8 erſeded 8 Fs 
their obſervation: — e VV _ Ou 
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= te cpu of Nude, 


5 the blood. He forced a 3 i 1 
faſted thirty-ſix hours, o ſwallow a pound of 


55 


bread and milk, With which. an ounce and a 
half of green vitriol were mixed. An hour 
atterwards he opened the dog, and collected from 
the thoracic duct near half an ounce of chyle, 
which aſſumed no change of colour when the 
tincture of galls was dropped into it; though it 


5 acquired a deep purple from tHe ſame tincture, 


when one fourth of a grain of ſal martis had been 
785 diſſolved in it. This experiment is uſually 


deemed deciſive in ſupport of the theory, that 


cChalybeates exert. their operations ſolely on the 
ſtomach; and that the vigour they communicate 
do the ſyſtem ariſes, excluſively, from their tonie 
powers on the alimentary canal, and on the 
| ſympathy. of the ſtomach with various other parts 
of the body. I am not inclined to doubt either 
the tonic aRion or the ſympathy ſuppoſed; but 
I ſee not that they preclude the immediate 2 agency 
of ſteel on remete parts of the human frame. 
For this remedy, in other forms capable of 
. being introduced i into the circulation. may exert 
| conſiderable energy, as deobſtruent, ſtimulant, or 
: aſtringent. And the experiment adduced only 
evinces, that it did not ſubſiſt in the chyle as 
a vitriol, qualified to ſtrike a black colour 
with galls. Neither does the calx of f iron, nor 
dhe glaſs of iron poſſeſs this power: Vet, though 
changed, they are both capable of being reſtored 


SR 


| | On the Operation of Medicine. 2 
to it. | Perhaps, with equal reaſon, it 1 


= preſumed, by one ignorant of chemiſtry, har, 8 


martis contains ng iron, becauſe it is not. . . 
upon by the load-ſtone. ED 
With the foregoing obſeryation 85 Dr, Wright, = 


1 ſhall contraſt thoſe made by the celebrated — 
Dr. Muſgrave, which are alſa recorded in the. | 
_ annals of the Royal Society. ce igjected, 5 ſays 


be, ce into the Jejunum of a dog, that had, for a 
&« = before, but little meat, about twelve 
« aunces of a ſalution of indigo in fountain 
water, and after three hours apening, the dog 


LOTS ſecond time, 1 obſerved ſeveral of the lac- 


'« teals of a bluiſh. colour, which, on ſtretching . 


Ko the meſentery, did. ſeveral times diſappear, 


Fe 4 but was moſt eaſily diſcerned when the me- 
-: 4 17 looſe, an e that the bluiſh 


5 « the 3 tontained. int... A fo days after 


| « this, repeating the experiment in another com- 


79 pany, with the ſolution. of ſtane blue, in foun- 


| « tain, water, and an a-dog that had been kept 
. faſting rhirty-ſix hours, I ſaw ſeveral of the | 
= lacteals become of a perfect blue colour within 


e very few minutes aſter the injcction. For 0p Ds. = ws 


00 appeared before I could ſew up the gur. 
About the beginning af March following, | 
«© having kept 4 ſpanie} faſking rhirty-ſix hours, 


and then ſyringing a pint of deep decoction of Es 5 


« * ſtone blue, with common water, into __- 'of -- 


2136 = On the + Operation 9 


| et the ſmall guts; ; and after three hours opening 
ec the dog again, I ſaw many of the lacteals of a 
Be 3 blue colour, ſeveral of them were cut, 
ee and afforded a blue liquor, ſome of the decoc- 


« tion, running forth on the meſentery. Aſter 
et this I examined the duZus thoracicus, (on which, 


66 together with other veſſels neargzit, I had on 
ee my return. made a ligature) and ſaw the recep- 
e zaculum chyli, and that ductus of a bluiſn colour ; 
5 not ſo blue indeed as the lacteals, from the ſo- 
* Jution mixing, in or near the receptaculum, with _ 
< lmpha; but much bluer than the duFus fed, 
ce to be, or than the lymphatics under the liver 64 
. © with which I compared ONSET 


Stone blue is a preparation of cobalt, por-aſh, 


| ab white lead; which, being converted into 
glass, is ground into a fine powder. And if 
ſuch a ſubſtance can pervade the lacteals, we 
may conclude that they are permeable to other 
bodies, beſides thoſe deſigned for nutrition, and 
capable of aſſimilation with the blood. This ar- 
gument, from analogy, receives great additional 
5 force from the known fact that mercury, and 
various other active remedies, may be conveyed 


1 - into the body. through the abſorbents of the ſkin, 


punt, Py 


a a ſyſtem of veſſels, ſimilar to thoſe above-men-_ 
by tioned, in their ſtruQure, uſes, and termination. 
0 In a caſe of, Iydrocephalus erin, on e 1 


38 


„ „See Philoſoph. Tran. abridge by Mone, chap. Iv. FE 


| have 


| On the Operation of Madicnes. : : 233 
' ave 26606, been conſulted, A child a one ö 5 


year of age received, by ſucceſſive frictions, four 
ounces, fix drachms, and two ſcruples of the un- 


guentun cæruleum fortius, between the ei ighth . 
February and the ſeventh of April 1786. One SN 


Nt was adminiſtered each time; the opera- 


tion took UE 
part, to 


more than half an hour; and the 
ch the ointment was applied,” was 
always previouſiy bathed with warm water; pre- ö 


cautions which moet to ſecure the full abſorp- 


tion of the mercury“. 


I. ſhould not omit to : 


ntion that the child recovered without any | | 


6 frmp toms. of ſalivation, and continues perfectly 
well. Indeed I have repeatedly obſerved, that 
very large quantities of the unguentum cruleum 


may be uſed in infancy. and childhood, without 


affecting the gums, ,. notwithſtanding the pre- . 


diſpoſition to flux of ſaliva, at a period of 


life incident to dentition; The Practicability 0 
of curing the bydrocepbalus internus is a late 
and happy diſcovery; and perhaps the pecu- 


3 55 5 BE i in F: this 1 8 dil⸗ 


x. WT Rs Chen's erin 5 of Feet were given nay, 


ae this ſpace of time; at proper intervals, and in R- 
teen doſes. The caſe referred to occurred in London, and 
Was under the immediate direction of ſeveral phyſicians of 
The uſe of mercury was adopted by my advice; 
and the eſtimate of the quantity conſumed, as made by the 


” eminence, f 


apothecary, has been tranſmitted. to me . G. ne Sy 


the father of the muy > 
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„ On the Optration of Medicines. 


| eaſe, may reflect ſore light on che general rati- | 


onale of its action. The ſtructure of the brain 
is yet very imperfectly known; but anatomiſts 


have ſufficiently aſcertained, that it is moſt co- 


piouſly ſupplied with veſſels of every order, 


ſo that about one tenth of the whole maſs of 


<7 blood circulates within it, although, the weight 


of the encephalon does not exceed fortieth 
part of the whole body“. On this large ſyſtem 


ol veſſels, mercury may be preſumed to act with a 
force proportionate to its magnitude and extent. 
And, in the inſtances when no ſalivation takes 


= place, it is not unuſual for profuſe ſweatings to 
occur about the head. An acceleration © 
growth, alſo, to an extraordinary. degree, i 

| frequently obſerved, after the diſeaſe has 1 
thus ſubdued. In one caſe, which fell under 


my direction in 1784, a young lady, nine or 


ten years of age, of a noble family in this 
county, increaſed in ſtature, two inches, within 


the rand A Tour ARCS, eee 385 re- 


5 covery. . . 
1 ee is it that's e ſo irricating ; as 
mercury, can be conveyed into the courſe of 
oirculation, when even milk, or the mildeſt 


liquors, if transfuſed i into the blood veſſels, have 


. been found to produce convulſions and death? 
. Is 1 it chat what paiſes * the Iymphatics or lateals 


8 Ree Monro on the argue of the nervous 5 hem, 


: P I 1. 


is 


„ 


E 


* 3 


beit, and ef the inteſtines, ſhould ſeem to 
require a 


extratieous Mödies to which, i 1 0 ſituations, 
they are expoled.  _ - 
III. Medicines introduced into the. cotiths af 7 
circulation may affect the general conſtitution 


of the fluids; produce changes i in their particular - 


21 
is carried into che chorale dud; and mere mixed _ 
with a large portion of the chyle and lymph, by 
Which its acrimony is ſheathed and dildted, or 


its chemical properties changed, before it enters 
the maſs of blood? For the abſorbents of the 


WW acity to bear the ſtimulus of thoſe 


qualities ; wperadd new ones; or counteract the 


morbific matter, with which they may be occa- 
By obſervations on the 


ſionally charged. 
1 Which have been ſuſtained with- 


out deſtruction to life; from experiments made 


on animals, by drawing forth all their blood; 


and by a compution of the bulk of the arteries 


and veins*; the maſs of eirculsting flvrds has 


been eſtimated: at fifty pounds, in a middle-ſized 
man z of which twenty-eight pounds are ſuppeſed 
ts be red blood. Fluids, bearitig fo large a 
properties to the weight of che \ whole Body, 
have affurediy very | important” offices" in the 
animal em. Endued with the common 
Properties of other fluids, they are ſubje& to 
. 28 ben e e Dey 
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2 5 Os the Vital. Privphe.. 


they are incident to chemical. changes; andiims : 
they are contained in a living vaſcular ſyſtem, 
their motions brag . to the influence of = 
nervous energy. N . 


But the proſecution of this ſubject will 3 . 
"Ihe: bounds of the. preſent evening's diſcuſſion: 


And 1 ſhall reſerve what I have further to ad- 
vance upon it to ſome latun eins of the | 


. > : BE nu 4 ” 
Osskavarions concerning the Vera Praxcrram; ; 
Ws A ee 
9 Jenn ExnnrAn, 1 M. b. * 55 
| = + x24 FEBRUARY, 7. 1787, N 


— 


e -iphis „ (te. vis) ingenium > optims. 
"A cognoſci, quod vilia, ſenfibus obvia et facilia, ac 
ſimpliciſſima deſpicit; ad ignota vero, obſcura et W Oy 5 
5 19 fertur. Hoyeman. \ 7 „„ 


JHILOSOPHERS: Reg alle, 3 
the human body to poſſeſs a living power, 

| inclependene of the mind. This opinion aroſe 
at a very early period, and prevailed; wich little 


fs interruption, till the origin of the eelectic philo- 


e the revival and confirmation of the doc- 


trine have been attempted, by ſome eminent 


phy ſiologiſts of our own times. The doctrines 
9 er, have, indeed, little influence 


on 


8 


* 


on e 50 at phe Lü the opinion 5 
of a vital principle is chiefly; directed, to explain 5 
thoſe actions of the living body, both in health 
and diſeaſe, which become the moſt important 
objects of a phyſician's attention; and as it ſeems 
calculated to reſtore the theory of occult quali- 
ties, under the ſpecious title of principles, ſhould _ 
it extend itſelf among perſons leſs enlightened 
than its. preſent defenders, a view of its' founda- 
tion, and its -conpection. Mk; ONE becomes de | 
_ definable. . N 5 e 
The 3 507 he ak was. „ . 
55 moſt of the ancient philoſophers *, but the 
0 et7 action of the ſoul and body on each 
other, in the phznomena of ſenſation and volun- 
_ tary motion, were not eaſily explained on that 
ſuppoſition. Te get rid of this difficulty, 
Plato, improving rn on. the opinion attri- 
buted to Pythagoras r, propoſed that of a plaſtic 
nature, incorporeal indeed, but without con- 
ſciouſneſs , and forming the medium between 
the ſoul and body. This doctrine appears to 
dave been variouſly: modified by different ſeQs, _ | 
but believed, to a certain extent, by all till the * i 
time zoF e Mr. OI, in 1 his 1 i 


9 That ie its e dittinction 3 matte, ; though notin the < |: : ED ö 
best of the modern immaterialiſts. „ F 
+, Of an Anima Mundi, from whink the 18 of men „ 

5 * *emanations. Vell. in Cic. de Nat. Deor. . 
5 Cudworth's Tntellea.” 122 p. 1 36, Rs 165% 8 


Top ; 8 | treatiſe 5 


tile on this ſubject; Aledges that the $tojes - 
held the exiſtence of a vital principle“. Ariſto- 
tle is repreſented, by ſome 7, as following the 
Platonic theory, becauſe he diſtinguiſhed the 
mind into the intellettus agens et patiens; but he is 
vindicated againſt former aſſertions of the ſame 
kind, by Sennertus , who explains his meaning 
to be, that the mind operates in two diſtinct 
ways, in conſequence of being affected by two 
diſtin& claſſes of perceptions; conſequently, wr 
the diſtinction implies. only a differentia in anima. 
Intelleium agentem it patientem non realiter et Matis: 
iter, fed ratione tantum diſtingui. It appears, how- 
ever, chat moſt of the Peripatetids underſtood 
Ariſtotle's expreſſions in a ſenſe favourable to tbe 
plaſtic nature. Phyſicians: had always admitted 
the exiſtence of the vital principle, under the 
title of the calidum innatum . Some of the firſt 
reſtorers of letters alſo, adopted this opinion, 
vith different modifications &; and during a con- 
0 1 175 Toll e A 52 87 2 702 


— 


. Nouri Elea: de L'Howme, Si; u. 4 4 


„„ Cudworth, p. 165. & ed.. 


t Sunt plurimi, qui intellectuam agentem, vel deu , vet | 


. alium aliquem demonem ſeu intelligentiam, homini aſſiſten- 


tem ſtatuunt. Verum enimvero et ab Ariſtotele et a veri- £ 
tate horum opinio aliena videtur. Epit- Phyfic, p-. 82. | 


. Sennert. ſub titulo. | Barthez Nouv. Elem. chap. ie 
kbit TY V. p. 505 Ris, 


1 N. e Hin. 8 | 


hs 555 | prevailed, 5 


2 
prese by "ial the vital prin MER "was. 


”- reckoned the efficient cauſe of generation and 
_ exiſtence, in all animals and plants. It then took 


tte name of the anima vegerans v. Paracelſus 


changed this term, in his philoſophy, for that of 
fidereal ſpirit, which he believed to be equally- 
independent of the body and the mind , and to 
deſcend from the firmament, as the rational foul . 

proceeded from the Deity $. This doctriae was 

very ſerviceable; to the demonologiſts l. Van 
Helmont, among other improvements of the 


FPleracelſian ſyſtem, ſuggeſted the theory of the 


Archèus, without venturing to aſſert the unity of 
the rational and living ſouls F. The actions of 
the Archèus were afterwards reduced, by Stahl, 
to operations of the rational ſoul ; but Deſcartes 
appears to have been the firſt modern philoſopher; 
who rejected the ſeparate exiſtence. of the vital 
principle, under all denominations. He availed 
himſelf of the progreſs which was made in the 
nervous phyſiology. not long before, by Willis 


and others, to form an hypotheſis of the vital 


be TEIN, founded: on the eb? ol the 


* Altted. eren r. I p. CY „„ 
+ Brucker, Ps V. p. 324. 8 1d. IV. | 
| Mor. Sands ady. Atheiſmum. Glanville 8 Confider- 


ations. „„ 


$ Barthez, 1 15 He has Lord Vervlain at the . 5 


| of 225 modern ſupporters of the vital e p. 23. 5 


F 


nervous | 
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5 nervous fluid, or animal. ain in the e language 


of that time“. „ 


- The 3 6) Stahl, 3 very „ 


1 Cudworth, trom his anxiety to reduce 
every thing to the Platonic ſyſtem, attempted to 
ſhew a ſimilarity between the Archeus and the 
Plaſtic power f; he was a true believer in the 

independent principle. But the ſuppoſition of a 
rational power, which, according to the chemiſts, 
originally formed the body, and afterwards di- 
rected all its actions, in health and diſeaſe, does 


not agree with Cud worth s own account of the 


Do plaſtic, nature, which he acknowledges to be 
deeſtitute of conſciouſneſs}. Willis undoubtedly 
ſupported the- notion of an. anime vegetans.| ; but 
the oppoſers of Stahl were not uniform in their 
ſegtiments. The mechanical phyſicians paid 
little attention to this queſtion, and for a long 
time the terms of. nature, ſenſitive ſoul, and vital 
principle were employed, without bd diſcuſ- 
ſion, conſequently, with little elearneſs of 1 
bhbenſion. The exiſtence. 
_. now aſſumed, independently of the ſenſitive ſoul, 


a nervous fluid Was 


to yy” the e of ſenſation and volun- 
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tary Mons” Ar length, Dr. Haller, aflertel | 
an. inherent power of contraction in muſcolar 
fibres 5 without excluding any other principle of | 


bius f. About the Hike” time Dr. Wnytt bf | 


Edinburgh attempted a reformation of the Stahl. : 


ian dockrige l, to the excluſion of the indepen- . 
dent living principle. He ſuppoſed, however, with 
Stahl, the vital, and other involuntary motions 
to have been produced, at firſt, by an effort of 
the will, dut to have become mechanical, like _ 
the common actions of many voluntary muſcles, . 
in conſequence of habit. This doctrine Was 
4 partly opp ) ſed to the pre- eſtabliſned harmony of 
Leibnitz); for it is obſervable, that the balance 
BB: rectitude i in reaſoning i is commonly preſerved, 
3 by oppoſing, to the s of 6215 . the | 
Exceſs of its contrary. _ | 2 
Saome philoſophers began at ig h ee Pimagine 
| that matter ga acquire Mrs n 
e SO 1 0 


. > * 
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8 - * „ Hofwan,. rr. c ur. be Secr. fluid. renaift * 
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+ Phyiolog. T. r 5 55 Pathol, . no. . 
U Eflay on the Vit. and Invol. Motions. one, 


15 This is the fam of Leibnitz's theory 3 anima bos : 
LS ſequitur leges, et corpus itidem ſuas: conveniunt vers 
Inter ſe, vi harmonie inter omnes ſubſtantias ie 
0 e omnes 8 repreſentationes univerſe. * N 
| 85 „ K+ V. P: 422. 1 
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uenee 610 a certain. e i while no 
üngle hypotheſis teſpecting the vital principle 
prevailed generally, to theories appeared, Which 
engaged attention by the eminence of their Wh 
thors, as well as by their own nature. D 
Monro accounts for the-eommencement of the. 
= involuntary motions, and ſome other phænomena, 
280 the ſuppoſition of 2 living principle, perya- 
| ding the univerſe ; ſimilar, I apprehend, to the 
plaſtie nature of the Platoniſts. Mr. Hunter 
attributes to the blood, 'a power of forming and 
renewing parts, by its praper efforts, apparently 
carried, in ſome caſes, almoſt to a degree of 
_ rationality}. It is ſufficient to prove the. great 
differences among modern phyſiologiſts, on this 
ſubject, to obſerve, that While Pr. Hoffman has 
_ diſtinguiſhed, in very ſtrong terms, between the 
X and rational e Of ey allows, = 
| | - 1 that | 
* Hofman, T. 1 p. 18. Bacon, e 
Since this Eſſay was written, Dr. Fordyce has attempted 
| to account for muſcular motion on the theory of a peculiar == 
1 attraction, which he terms the attraction of life. But, as 
I I had. occafion to obſerve elſewhere, there i is too much 
deſign. in muſcular action to be mechanically explained, 
nor would our perplexiiy be at all diminiſhed, by receiving 


1 5 an explanation which is fully as e as the 2 5 the 5 
8 . to which it relates. e TE = 


28 Obferv. on the „e sytem, p. alt.” 5 
4 Med. Commentaries, vol. 4 9 P- 198. 


ll BER utriuſque eſt differentia, et diverſa plane ratio; 5 
| dengue cn 318 5 uno ee habenda . „ 
5 5 e N 


Wh +>: 


chat this Ghin dien is only 1 or, a8 


Tuo general teflections occur, on this it 


 ciſſimum dogme t; and that ſyſtematic diſtinftions, 


in this, as in other caſes, have Joon: ARR : 


"i eſſential differences. 


Accordingly, inconſiſtences : are to —ç 5 : 
in ſeveral of theſe opinions; thus Dr. Haller 

aſſigns two diſtin powers, the vis nerves, and 
vis infita, for producing the ſimple action of one 


muſcle; and though the nervous ſyſtem is ge- 


3 nerally allowed to be the medium of ſenſation 
and voluntary motion, yet Dr, Gaubius has 
85 contrived to exclude this vehicle of the living 

power from the title of the vital ſolids; Vit viſalis 

 falidi eſt, qua id ad. contactum irritamenti ſe contrabit, 1 02 
criſpat. It is well known that the nerves have nao 
power of contraction. Gaubius muſt have ſup- - 


poſed the exiſtence of a nervous fluid to be granted, 


in Ps wg definirion, es it does * es To 


| e ratione Aire tere „ que a. | 
etiam ee ee ſunt e anan fn Tons 1 $8: 85 
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nertus expreſſes it, a diſſerentia in auima = ; F 9 


fect view of the progreſs of apinions reſpecting > 

a vital principle; that the chief difficulty con- 
ſiſted, in the perſuaſſon that matter is zotally 

5 inert, and inſuſceptible of ſenſitive life, hy any _ 
organization, which Heffman juſtly calls ali 
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fl cher: part of: his Pathology, that he mean 


to exclude the nervous ſyſtem." Dr. Haller's Y 


theory of the vis infite was formed from a variety 


of experiments on living animals, by which he 
found the irritability of muſeles to remain, long 


after their connection with the brain was de- a 


N But the experiments of Dr. Monro :, 
Dr. Whytt t, and Dr. Smith}, prove that there is 


no real diſtinction between the dis igſita and the 
nervous energy. This diſpute is ſo well known, 
that a. particular account of the arguments 


and experiments is unneceſſary ; and ſome of the 


4 ſtrongeſt will be produced in the courſe of our 


inquiry. Galen, from ſimilar obſervations with 


. Haller, had drawn the ſame concluſion with. 
reſpect to the motion of the heart d. N 


Dr. Whytt, with an inaccuracy e in 


fy acute a phyſiologiſt, ſuppoſes the ſoul to be 


preſent i in different parts of the brain at the ſame 


time, while he conſiders the ſoul as immaterial . 
and unextended g. Nay, he aſſerts. that when 
Contraction takes place, on the irritation. of a 
_ ſeparated muſcle, the action happens from the 
influence of part of the ſoul contained in the ſe- 
parated rs Yer he Songs: that Dr. Z 
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: * bara TP I. p. 45 to 466. I. T. lv. p. 516. 
| + Obſ. on the Nerv. Syſt. nk. 
T Obr. on \Irritab. and Senfib, p. 310, (of the Quarto 


edit.) FFF Inaugural. 
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_viſibles” Dr! Whyet adiiiirs, alſo, *contraty” to 
experiments, the Stahffan doctrine of 3 | 
ſenſation “; a doctrinę elearly diſproves, bythe 
effect of ligatures, or diviſion ef nerves, in ik 


Muller echtes Mm“ with n the el e. 


* 
as 


king animal. While he combats the bit Infita, 


he produces ſome fakts which contradi& his ow 
theory of the involuntary notions; and ſeem to 
ſhew, chat the motibns of thoſe organs maß be 
E) lained from the ſtimulus of che contained - 


Rufds. Thus, the power of  Rimuli applied to 


a 'mufcular part, even to à voluntary mufele, 


: Colic" continues, after the action of th 


18 is ret than the” power of the 3 chat . * 


has ecaſed$, from the feimulos of their 1 o 
11 Whyte is obliged te "confeſs, thar the 
id has no cohcers, as 4 rational agent, with: | 


2 toakefcehce of "the 4 IRE autius 


Viehſus after; births; for the mind is not even 


- edtſtions that fuck” parts have ever exiſted, and 


ell inveſtigstion !: 


their eircun 4 ET ons n 


by TO: : 


Dr. Monte explains” Ki opiniisn "of He Wet. 
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«living. principle pervading the univerſe, the 
<<. nature of which our faculties are incapable of 
| ” duly: comprehending®.” But this theory ſeems 

liable to the ſame objection with the notion ofa 
plaſtic. power; that neither df them affords 4 
ſatisfactory explanation of the phenomena of ſenſe 


and motion, For the plaſtic power, or living 
Principle, muſt. be either material or immaterial: 


if it be material, then it muſt be allowed that | 


5 matter, as matter, is. ſuſceptible. of liſe; now as i 


the exiſtence of the Plaſtic power is merely aſſu- 
5 med, we have A right, in this caſe, to ſuppoſe 


that the body Acquires; vitality by a certain 


degree of organization, as a preferable hypo- | 
_ theſis. . But if the plaſtic power be declared im- 
material, its action on matter is as difficult to be 
conceived, as the action of an immaterial mind 5 
on the body, and conſequently nothing is gained 


iy but a term by the ſuppoſition. If, the living 


power be ſuppoſed; to be an immediate act of the 
Deity, an opinion which has been held by many 
. N this is liable to > MD ſtronger 2 | 


e. 


Hg 75 ; ie 1 3 . 
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| "i 1. Vital Prove 1 


* 


: eee for the conſequence would be, a8 it is - 
urged: by one of Ci ? 5 


animi ent, quod' 7 contigeris;” tum B 


. 5 partem ele miſeram,' quod eri non poteſt“ If it be 


ſaid that the living principle, on this hypotheſis, | 


is the connecting medium between the iind anc A 
the. body, this ſuppoſes the Deity. to act ſubordi- A 
varely: to the human 1 lan: TE bg: ad- 


N dy — 5 2 15 5 FE, > 
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I | : E When Mr. Hunter's. 30 ring of the. life of the 


blood was firſt propoſęd, it was ſaid to be a oP 
val of an opinion ſoggeſted by Dr. Harvey 1. 


| | : Z very Gimilar:theory,. however, prevailed. ks = 
fope Dr. Harvey: Galen made the heart the ſear, of _ 


the calidum innatum, and Sennertus expreſsly ſays, | 


that the heart and-arteries form and contain the 
Vital poper t. Since the time of Dr. Harvey, 


the life of the blood has been aſſerted b 
authors of eminence. Willis ſays, Sanguinis ani- 
 matjonem, non ſolum placita phileſophorum, ſed in Ju- 
© bitata: ſacræ - ſcripture teftimonia plant afferunth. 
Hoffman, employs the ſame argument to prove 
the ſame ee ant: be e expreſsly | 
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+ Medical Content, 7 11. p. 195 
i Ioit, Med. p. 338. Nothing could have prevented 
this able writer from attributing life to the blood itſelf, 
but his belief in the common perſuaſion, that the e 
ventriele of the he? contsined a air e 1 
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e between life and a ſolid, than between life and 
"5; abſt this argument is ineoncluſtre; for - , 


wet 5 à priori, aſcertain the degree or 


3 Fn © Medical Comment. bal VE 


633 2% 
* 


mentions that the blood contains the vital prin- 
ciple IT he ſame opinion may be found in prac- 
tical authors, particularly in Huxham, : who _ 
even 5 CI as Cans er 1 85 


* of liſe. 2 . 
Mr. Hunter i is laid i ee REY 


e of the body to be alive. as long as it con- 


215 tinues capable of being at 


* upon by ſtimuli 


e of any kind 15 and to be of opinion, FFahar- 


the particular parts of an animal body have a 


cc principle of life, independent of the effect | 

tet which ariſes from their union as one fyſtemy.” _ 
The proof of theſe propoſitions, it will be readily. 
. Teeny is included in chat of een doQrine 
5 Oy are advanced to ſupport. e en 267 


Mr. Hunte e alledges that, in the nature of 
ere is not 4 more intimate connection 


8 of e aid a vital part. 
Mr. Tunter's firſt difect proof of the life of 


| as blood is, that it -unires living parts when ef- 
fuſed between them . That living parts unite, 
in ſome e in ee of -muthal e con- 
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a this union is effected by an interpoſed. fluid*, : 
© becauſe the phænomenon admits of a more _ 5 
: bable ps: ee. commas: under $56, nent 
obhſervation. 0 cr Frag mtgt gl 7 5 
I Theſecond dest dat df Si life of he bloody : 
is, that the blood becomes vaſcular, like other lv- 5 
5 ing parts: and ee Mr; Hunter has a preparation: 
ee in which he thinks he can demonſtrate veſſels 


ee riſing: from the centre of What had been a 


„ coagulum of blood, and opening into the 


es ſtream of the circulating blood t. That ſuch 


5 3 
8 


is a rational as well as a living fluid, 


polſeſſed of muſcular fibres, or ſome ſimilar organs. 
And granting the blood to be rational; it is much 
more likely that the firſt attempt towards a re- 
vnion of ſeparated parts ſhould be made at t oy * 
orifices of che divided veſſels where the operation 
would be eaſieſt, than in the centre of the guide 
| between them; that is, there 
A $ 
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1 6 is well „ he if ths - 0 Maschsee . 5 
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will be an 
gation of the divided veſſels. And that This 
a 5 take place! a: from Dr. Mon- 


an effort ſhould take place, in the centre of an 
ee ffuſed fluid, not affected by external impulſe, is 
I : inconceivable, except on the ſuppolition that the 


forms circle! round the centre. 
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pete ente n this ſobjeck ; in Der Mods 
plates, the new veſſels are evidently of larger 


diameter where they join the divided veſſels than 
in the centre of the newly formed patt; nay, in 
a newly formed' piece of ſkin, in plate 46th, the. 


new veſſels, "inſtead of proceeding from a com- 


com point, come in, tapering e Wee to 


25 * 7 


The third direct proof of the life of the blood+ | 
is, that its temperature, as it flows from the vein, 
is always equal, in the moſt oppoſite temperatures 


to Which the body can bear expoſure. ' This cer. 
tainly proves the power gene! ; ie © 
living body, of preſerving. its own temperature, 


y aſeribed to the 


to a certain degree, notwithſtanding the action of 
external heat or cold, but till che action of the 


veſſels in this caſe can be done away, the fact will 
furniſn no e e, in e of the 


8 life of the blood. e 1 $97 ET iN IIs 5 5 4 BOP 


Mr. Hunter 's NE direct: argument is, that 


Eq blued'i is capable of being acted upon by a ſtimu- 
lust; the proof of which is, that e blood coagu- 


te Jates from expoſure, as certainly as the cavity 


«of the thorax or. abdomen inflames from the 


16 ſame cauſe.” But as the ſpontaneous: ſepara- 
Io of 1525 e Lo P the OY may be 
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dy well _ ed on aibehinjcad and; chernical 
principles, it is unphiloſophical to recur to any 
others, and in fact the life of the blood muſt be 
taken for granted, before this phænomenon can 
be referred to it: for we might with equal proba- 
bi ade the freezing of water to a living 
power. If the blood, in caſes of violent inflam- 
mätion, be later in coagulating than the blood of 
healthy perſons?, it is readily explained by che | 
more intimate mixture of the parts of the blood, 
effected by the increaſed action of the veſſels, | 
wick prevents the difference of the ſpecific . 
gravity of "each e aRing fo ſpeedily” 25 
1 uſu A. 5 i Þ e 1 {+ 3 bs N 
Tune fifth direct proof is, he nouriſhment wy 
_ Preſervation of life in paralytie limbs f. In re- 
. to this "It may be obſerved, that the con- 
tinuance of circulation in a paralytic limb may 
be explained e on common principles, therefore the 
the introduction of a new power, to account for 
the phenomenon, i is unneceſſary. The explana- | 
tion to which I allude, is derived from the ſtimu- 
Alus of the blood (which 4 Jocs not imply its life) 
exerted on the containing veſſels; from the im- 
pulſe given by the vis a tergo, and from the 


ſympat 5 
ie e the e fibres of the 5 
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* which: prevails, . through the arterial 5 | 


4 vital principle, the character of. that 
is, that it enables a muſcle | to contracts but i in 


is ſtopped in it; the blood 


cc Schwenke alures us, that, after having Ind. S | , 


"40 the crural arteries of a dog cloſe to the groin, 
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. and Dr. reer, 9 ebene | 


artery of a limb does, not prevent the motion of . 
be limb; now by che conſent of all ſux orters of 


prineipie 


chis caſe a limb is moved long after circulation 


| 5 does not 
appear to contain a vital princip „ e Dr. Lang- 


4 riſn tied up, and cut aſunder, the carotid and 


e both the crural arteries of a dog, without 58 6 
6e ſtroying the motion of any muſcle; A L 


"Ke animal continued to move Ab: leg and 475 
ra whole day f. 3 / 
While the particular de 
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ines 125 che vitaliſts 


: are expoſed. to theſe. objections, ſome direct 


arguments, may be brought againft the general, Z 


ſuppoſition of an independent living principle: : 


the arguments are of two kinds; refutations of | 
the general proofs offered in ſupport. of the vital 
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„ This, ee is 1 1 10 Ailealors bst. 
0 8 affections of the heart are often attended with ſhoo 1 | 
ing pain in one; or both of the humefal Arteries. Te 5 


ceauſe the pain felt in one arm, in caſes of wee 
muſt e be aſcribed. Ws 
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of the mind, A h over eee amen de 
" Indepenyant living principle. F 


be e wot ys inc init, on, tar the 


tha viral, an dee motions, „ any. 
exertion, or even conſciouſneſs of the mindF ; 
and the birth of full- grown fœtuſes deſtitute of 
a brain k. In all. theſe, caſes, ſomething is al. 
 ledged-; to operate, independently. of the mind, 5 
i roducing 1 muſcular: motion... DE 
In anſwer. to the firſt, argument, drawn, rom. 
| the contraction of are mules, it may 
_ be ſaid, „ 3 135 5 5 

3 That the power Tt RF > ok in 4 4 


. muſcle, is loſl before putrefaction takes . 


place i, that is, before its texture is deſtroyed "> 
but if its vitality depended. on its e this 
ought not to happen. 
28. The power of 90 in a ES 
- muſcle, i is ſtrongeſt upon its firſt ſeparation, and 
becomes weaker by degrees ; + therefore the con- 
5 ging POPE: MPF to have been derived 
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3. Irritation of the medulla EE Br Bo 5 


-” the nerves ſupplying particular muſcles, 0 occa- 
| Lions ſtronger” contractions than irritation” of the 


muſcles themſclves®. The ſame author to whom | 


I owe this obſetvation, furniſhes an experiment, 
directly proving that the actio on f ſeparated muſ- 


cles depends upon the nervous energy. Five 


“ minutes after taking out the heart of 4 frog, 


& 1 injected a ſolution of opium into its ſtomach 
ce and guts. In lefs than half an Hour it ſeemed 
to be quite dead; for neither pricking nor 


ce r 


40 rearing its muſcles produced any contraction 8 
e in them, or any motion in the members to 


cc Which they belonged. After cutting off its 
et head, A probe puſhed into the ſpinat marrow” 
* made its fore-legs contract foebly f. ee 


in an animal fo "tenacious of life, as commonly 
to hop about vigorouſly. Jong: after the 8 W is 


> 746% - 


: of the wüfcles, or, in other War, the living 


principle, is deſtroyed by the application of 


| opium to the ſtomach and inteſtines. | Now, 


circulation being previddſly ſtopped, by raking 


our the heart, the opium could only act on be 


nervous ſyſtem, which was ſtill entire, and the 55 * 


ee, POET being e by. the opium, 


FE * > 


; 5 ; > Whytt Vit. po” lav. Mot. p. 10. 988 10 1 dg 
. 12 5 Obſ. on Irrit. and Senſ. DP "11: P. 310. . 
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the e ieticability'ef the inuſeles s, that is, theiliving N 
principle, is alſo deſtroyed; /-and their deſtruction 
is ſimultanedus. The laſt part of the expe... 
ment proves their identity, when the irritability c 
of the muſcles is reſtored, by exciting the ſmall 
remainder ol nervous tt an in che 
| eee eee „ e * 
4. Dr. Haller himſelf. My DE to 1 3 | 
- wagoelions. on this ſubject, ſufficient/to deſtroy = 
his favourite hypotheſis of the vis inſita “: Aba. 
ret cauſam motus equidem Per. nervos dimitti, cæterum 
ſuæcunque ea cauſq fits aligquamdin. tamen in e | 
 integram'et efficacem ſupereſſe, i etfi nervus a cerebro 
 ſeparatus eam cauſam nuper non actepit. 31 he per- : 1 
manency of e uſe of motion, after the ſepa- „ 
ration of a muſcle from the ſource o that cauſe, 9 
may be well illuſtrated, by the duration of im- 
preſions on our ſenſes, after the exciting cauſe | 
is removed; as in the experiment always quoted 
to this purpoſe, of the circular 3 of Lg 
deen body kept in rotatory motion. : 
When a paralytic limb is convulſed i, the” — 
electrie ſhock, the motion never takes place — 
without the patient's. conſciouſneſs... In chis;caſe 
there is no diſtinction between the vital prin- 
ciple and that exertion, which, in e . 
motion, is 1 e to che mind. „ 
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3 In 6 the ſecond argument In favour 
ol a vital principle, drawn from tlie performance 
of the vital and other involuntary motions, 1 
amal content myſelf with obſerving at preſent, 
that allowing the organs of thoſe motions to be 
ſupplied with nervous energy, which cannot be 
denied, their motions may be very well /ac- 
counted my by the ſimulus/gf their contained 
+. 2: fuids*. t may be added, that the principal 
nerves of the heart and lungs are chiefly ſent 
from the brain; this circumſtance,” as the parts 
are ſituated very near the ſpine, and at a con- 
= fiderable diſtance from: che een is 4 heile _ 
„ zllae to the viel OS pI nos BE 
The force of the third: arjtunens; e Rem 
the want of a brain in full grown feetuſes, is 
cken off by Dr. Whytt, who remarks, chat as 
1 ehe heart i s ſometimes wanting in full grown 5 
fcœtuſes, he argument would equally prove, that 
the heart is not neceffary' for the continuance 
of circulation; as that the brain is not neceſſary 
to the ſupport of the ſyſtem. Accordingly, 
feetuſes born without à brain do not enerally 
ſurvive birth f. Dr. Haller ſuppoſes, with great : 
probability, that in thefe cafes the brain is not 
- wanting originally, but is 1 | 2 15 diſeaſe, 
| e the . of the. feorus. | Nr 
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Beſides die 8 Aae of eh 


drawn, from the facts we have noticed! of A 
nervous energy; independent of the brain. e 
therefore be proper to explain the ſenſe in which 


3 the uncertain term of nervous energy is employed 


ET; : in this eff y; leſt it ſhavld. be confounded with 
the notion of 2 vital principle. By this term 

| then, I mean that condition, derived from the 
pain, to different Parts of the hody, by:means 
of which: they betome capable; of motion. In 
„ this definition 15 allude to no theory reſpecting 


LD the nature of the ſoul, nor reſpecting the ſpeci- 


. fic nature of the nervous energy, but confine 
5 che terms to facts. The Proof of the definition 
WiII een from: the 82 | 

| 1 Wh RS TS I 
- To-Do! ew, by direct 8 that there is no 
| 5 ere it 3 5 nne ſerve, 


is too ach * in le; DES of Aiffe 


b 1 me affected by different ſtimuli, to be * 


effect of mete mechaniſm. This argument is 
ſtrongly againſt the exiſtence of a vital principle. 
Thus, When the hand or foot is burnt, or other- 
wiſe ſuddenly injured, the 12 8 on the 26 
ee ſkimulated 5 
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action; eg the muſeles on the ſide ikke! 
but their antagoniſts con raft immediately and 
ſtrongly n if the hack of the hand, for inſtance, 
be ſuddenly irritated, the extenſors of the hand 
are not affected, but the flexors are chrown into 
inſtant and violent action, to remove the mb 
from the offending cauſe. Now if the inſtanta- 
neous actiofl be, in this. eaſe, chiefly! produced 
by and effort of the mind, t | ſuppoſition" f. 
2 ddiſtinct vital principle is ſuperftuous if it be 
aid to be produced by the living power inde-⸗ 
| dendegt of the mind, then there müſt be 4 
rational power in the body, independent of ine = 
mind, which is abſurd. VV 5 
„l The ſtate of the ter kd involuntary mo- ; | 
tions 1s conſiderabiy affected by the ſtate of the 
mind. | Reſpiration is, to à certain. degree, 
under the direction of the will: the action of 
the heart is very quickly and powerfully varied 
by the. Mckings of the paſſions ; ; and even the 
ſectetions are frequently. changed, in quantity 
and quality , by the ſame cauſe. But farther, e 
theſe motions are often ſulpended by a ſudden 
affection of the mind, as in the caſe of fainting, NE 
which is produced very commonly by an im- 
potion: Wa on the e Sithour: e 200 1 
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1 1 body ala > lie impreſſion 


is ſometimes ſo powerful: ag to put an entire 


ſtop, to the vjtal motions, and thus ache 
death. Again, organic leſions of the heart 
and lungs have been obſerved to take place 
| from. extremes of paſſion; and particularly, in 
Meſmer's operations of animal magnetiſin, ſeve- LL 
ral perſons {pit blood by the mere ſtrength of | 
imagination? . All theſe facts <qually diſprove. 
the exiſtence of a ſeparate vital principle, and 
prove the N Wh tas 7 
vpon the brain. get or etl Vans LD 
ge It is Ace aged he „ 
the principal part of the diſeaſe conſiſts in de- 
3 perception; and this depravation implies 
2 change in the medium of perception, that is, 
in the brain and nervous ſyſtem. Now it is 1 
well known that madneſs: s; frequently: produced _ 5 : 
by cauſes purely mental, and in perſons: appa- 0 
rently. in good health. And as the patient's 
ſenſibility to very powerful ſtimuli is much 
diminiſhed in maniacal caſes, they afford: ana- 
ther e of the. ſubordination) of the gerv 
. Ro e e ft eee vc 
; ie Writers: of -ovqueſtiondble,/ ort it 3 
eg that, in paralytic caſes, motion is 5 
TMP deſtroyed; while. mae endes Far 1 
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Ao oft ales almoſt eee refided/in ahe 
| brain, this fact appears equally: inexplicable, on 
e e 4 diſtinct: living prineiple, or of 
⁊ nervous energy independent of the brain. 

g. When nerves; are regenerated, after — 
cut through, ſenſation and voluntary motion 
are not always reſtored to the parts beneath the 


| Giviſion: : the reſtoration was never made in 


onro's experiments . But on the fup- 


| poſition of 2 diſtinct nervous power, the nerre, 


fter its re· union, ought to reſume all its offices. 
5. Dr. Whyte. aſſerts, that when the ſpinal 
ed, - after decollation, 


cutting or tearing the muſcles 1. e 


While ſo many doubts occur e 
Proof of a vital principle, and while the ſuppoſi- 

tion includes ſo many difficulties, in its o-] 
nature, it is allowable to ſuſpend our judgment 

on the ſubject, till more convincing proofs: of 


its exiſtence ſhall e than have RON been 


At preſent, it is a that we gain: mad | 


N offered to the public. ee e e 


5 by admitting the ſuppoſition, 45 no diſtinct 


5 


account is given of the nature or production of 


Principle, and as an inveſtigation 6f facts 


* rf 


feems to lead us back to the brain, as che "ſource | 
hy f ſenſibility and irritability. | 5 


: o  Obſervajions, Fg, 1 55 7 f 155 IT; 
gt Obſ. on 1 and Senſib. 5 · 64 855 
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In due oor of Ki lapel 1 Rave vote = 


conſidered che action ef the mind arid brain 


on tlie body as identical, without reference 0 ; 


the queſtion of materialiſm, becauſe with re 


to our facts, and indeed to "alt medicaf facts, 
ntly complete. I have alſo . 
avoided” alt diſquifitions reſpetting the peculiar 
nature of the nervous energy, convinced, that in 
the preſent flare of our Knowledge'"it is of more 


this notion is ſuffic ie 


eee to examine oft opinion, which is 
ſaick eo be fopported by facts, than either to re- 


1 or ie many plaufible' hypotheſes. * 4 2 


a principle to patho- 


tion of the Gctrine of a 
| logy, as the ſubject would fend to aiſeuifiions | 
in ame by the rules of = PT. wy 
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0 Hers. is perhaps, no | circumſtance more 
injurious both. to our improyement and 


happineſs, than a propenſity to engage, and per- 


ſevere, in the ſtudy of 5 branches of 
Vor. HI. IM Re >  Fience, - 
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ing together thoſe ideas, which have be 
fered to wander almoſt unreſtrained over the 
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55 Rats; 8 firſt king hae 1 1 55 
general view of our nature and deſtination, by. 
which we ought to aſcertain, and arrange in due 


ſucceſſion. the proper objects of our purſuit. For 
want of attention to this important ſubject, learn- 


ing and induſtry have frequently been exerted on. 


unworthy objects; and genius and taſte trifled 


away, without either affording advantage to man- 
kind, or obtaining reputatioff to their poſſeſſor. 


If, from the time of our entrance on the world, 


we were enabled fully to exerciſe thoſe powers of 5 
mind which are but gradually unfolded, this 


would be the firſt conſideration which would ſug- 


geſt itſelf to a rational being; and though thoſe 
. powers are developed only by degrees, y- | 


is a period in the life of every man, when col 


Holds of ane ee it ebehoves him o aner 


| contain, id ateraal rs og piſare of = fa- 
ture life; and, like a ſkilful artiſt, to obſerve what 


requires. his firſt attention, 3 e are only 5 


; ſecondary objects of his regard. 


As it is the firſt aim of the e to e : 
on his canvas ſome great and ſtriking effect; and 


by a proper arrangement of parts, to form a 
beautiful, and conſiſtent whole; ſo it is the. i 
| buſineſs of every man in the conduct of liſe, to 

exbibit t to the world © greats and conſiſtent charac- | 


| es ter. : 


8 — 


1 10 0 l 60 „ 2 8 end, it in ne- - 
| Fa to keep one grand object in view, and . 
never ſuffer ourſelves to be drawn from it by too 
minute an attention to leſs important parts; for 


Py though theſe may be in themſelves commendable, 


. yet, if the principal object has been neglected, in | 
order to beſtow more aſſiduity on theſe inferior 
parts, it betrays a deficiency in judgment and 
true 'taſte, which ig will be EY oy: OT - 
| merit can fully compenſate. / = 


. 


It is however much to be ä that 


| many perſons! have: paſt. through- the world, not 85 


only without diſedvering, but without once re- 


flecting on the proper objects of their purſuit; 
and the number is not leſs, perhaps, of thoſe who, 
having formed clear and determinate: ideas of 85 


their duty, have in the courſe of their cond 
loſt ſight of them; and ſuffered thoſe we 


which required their immediate exertions totally 
to ſuperſede the higher ends, to which: they ; 


ought only to have been auxiliary. 1 > 


In general life, what is more common 1 Wy 
| ſuffer the laudable deſire of acquiring indepen- | 


dence to degenerate into an eagerneſs for accu- 


mulating tiches, without a. reference to any fur- 
| ther end. But can we avoid pitying the man 
| who employs his time in gilding the e when 


he ſhould be finiſhing 1 the picture? 10 


In the purſuits of ſcience, this error: 8 5 : 
n which, . 


oceurs z we offer 5 A 


FF. 


; 

| 

| 
of 
% |: 


0 perhips, 1 wither has 3 firſt faggot 
ed, to claim the continual. ſacrifice of our time, 
and the full exertion of our talents j "whilſt ſob- 
jets remain neglected of far more importance, 
and, perhaps, i in 1 more ſoited ro our e | 
and abilities. - OS! 79 
The ditßeulty of diveſting ori of. parti 
ee and looking on things ig 2 general view, 
will, however ; decreaſe in pro oftion/as we habi- 
tuate 1 to ſuch employment; and it wn. 
rather for the purpoſe of illuſtrating; the pro- 
Priety of the practice, than with the expectation 
of facilitating it, that I beg the attention of this 
NE oo AR whilit Te enter more Tolly in. 
dhe ſubject. | 
Man, in 5 1 1 . is ad - 
| with a variety of faculties, different in their ends . 
and nature; but, I conceive, they may be reduced, 
to the three following, viz. the moral ſenſe, or 
that which diſtinguiſhes virtue and vice; the ra- 
tional faculty, diſtinguiſhing truth and falfchood; 
and the ſentimental faculty, or, as it is uſually 
called, taſte, which diſtinguiſhes beauty from 
_  deformity.. To the acquiſitions made in improv- ; 
ing the rational and moral powers we give the 
name of Science ; whilſt the ſentimental faculty 15 
is the foundation of the 158 weak we tegen from 
: the ſtudy of the polite atty; = 4: 5 
As theſe faculties may be e 1 ener- 
5 a, 0 ary 585 be 9 aa ä by neg- 
| ' le, | 


\ 


gs Ciao. 2.5 


lan and become totally depp to any 
3 and uſeful purpoſe: : and it is therefore the 


duty of every rational being, to make this im- 

Pprovement the firſt object of his attainment. But 
in doing this, we ſhould firſt inquire by what 

means we may beſt anſwer this good end; for as 
theſe original endowments can only be cultivated 
by means of the ſciences and arts, and as theſe 
are much diverſified in themſelves, diſcloſe to us 
different views, and lead to different ends; it 


becomes a buſineſs of much importance to in- | 


quire what particular branch of ſcience, or of aft 
is moſt deſerving of our attention, before we ſuf. 
fer ourſelves to he attracted by ſuch other leſy _ 
important, though not uſeleſs, inveſtigations, | 5 
as may accidentally come acroſs our way. | 
Now it may certainly be taken for granted, 


8 


Hay as beings. accountable for our moral con- 


duct, and influencing by that conduct, not only 


our own happineſs, but, in a great degree, the 
happineſs of others, thoſe ſtudies Which have 


an immediate reference to the moral duties 5 


life are of the firſt importance. 


he ſtudy of the works of nature may next . 


"lowed to engage our attention a ſtudy, on 


the knowledge of which depend many of the 
conveniences and pleaſures of life; and which 
has, perhaps, a ſtill higher claim to our notice, 8 


as inducing us to form to ourſelves proper ideas 


of. the attributes and FOI of the great 


5 5 3 = N | 


* 
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Creator; who has opened before us his ans | 


volume, and endowed us with abilities to Judge : 
= and taſte to. enjoy the beauties it affords. 


nm gee ONE is either WOE, or natural; the 9 85 


A 467 


OD Kath life; hs Goon; raed 15 through . 


the medium of the works of nature: with reſpect 


to the former, as it is the indiſpenſable duty of 
every man to be as fully acquainted with it as 

his abilities and ſituation will permit, ſo it is 

diſgraceful and dangerous to neglect it ; whilſt 5 


the latter, though honourable and uſeful in the 


acquiſition, may be poſtponed, or omitted, till a 
1 protigigtuey be made in more important ſtudies. 


- Notwithſtanding this, it has been obſerved „ 


5 late, and experience ſeems to juſtify the obſer- 
vation, that the preſent age is more attached to 
the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, than to that of 
' ' morals: which may poſſibly ariſe from an idea, 
chat the latter affords but a ſmall. ſcope for the 
exerciſe of the mind, and conſiſts chiefly of pro- 


poſitions either ſelf evident, or capable of a ſim- 


ple and decided demonſtration. Admitting for 
— moment this to be the caſe; yet it by no means 1 
precludes the neceſſity of cransferring to our 
own uſe, the reſult of other men 's laboursz which 
ca u only be done by a diligent application to 1 
| wk ſame: ſtudies and purſuits. | It is not whether 
the ſcience be known, but whether $a TOO" it 1 
Is TO which I * to be Golicitous,”. 25 


e Sit 


215 wal? W epochs dos a nearer view, | 

5 0 the ſcience of morals affords a much wider 

field than may at firſt ſight be imagined. The 

great variety of circumſtances and combinations 
which ariſe in a poliſhed and commercial ſtate, 

open, to an accurate obſerver, a perpetual ſource N 

of ſpeculation.,” It is, however, my province to 


'ſkerch the outliue only; to fill it up, properly, 
8 would 8 e 4 OT more accurate 
Tefeagh. ob TR Ln TO Tag ay as 

The gottes of life are e Geste 
n the different relations in which mankind 


are placed. As a fimple; exiſting being, detached 

from any other of his ſpecies, there ie a con- 
nection between man and his Creator, which 
ſubjects him to certain duties, PAGE: in of 1 85 of 


| . VO to every other claim. 
As individuals, connected with vil 1E 
| Ad all entitled to: the ſame rights as ourſelves; 


as members of the particular ſtate from which 

rom the other ſocial 
and domeſtic relations of life, many duties are 
incumbent on us, which require no ſmall degree | 
of accuracy, care and attention, to perform in 
ſuch a manner, as to merit the approbation of 


we derive protection; and 


e with: whom we are connected, 1 ty our 


1 
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2 i 8 2 28 


--Wir jet it 1 58 thought PE IND he Au: To 
"as philoſopher, to examine the laws that ſubſiſt 


between. man and the — animals of the OR 
. 18 5 7 creation Th 


r Aach 2 
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creations. à ſubjed, yet, „ hat ebay 0, 5 
though, highly deſęrving of further inquiry. 


That acts of injuſtice may be, and too frequently 
are exerciſed; upon them, cannot be doubted ; EE 


and if ſo, the neceſſity of ſome regulations, in 
this reſpect, is the immediate conſequence of ; 
8 ſuch conceſſion. A right of property, according 
$0 the preſent ſyſtem of thipgs, includes alſo 

a right to torment, to mutilate, and to kill; 
to weary out nature by repeated ſufferings) or 
to deſtroy at once that vital ſpark, the imme - 
diate gift of the Divinity, which, when once 


43 extinguiſhed, no human power can reſtore: but, 


it is to be hoped, this may not ariſe ſo much 55 
from a ferocity and wanton propenſity to cruelty | 
in the human mind, as from a. too prevalent 
idea, that there are no mutual rights. between 
man and che brute creation; abſolute property 
being veſted in the one, and unlimited reſig- 
nation the lot of the other. To counteract this 
falſe and injurious: opinion, neither moral in- 
zunctions, nor political regulations ſhould he 
wanting; nor can the powers of the mind be 
more honourably exerted, than in preventing 
the unneceſſary extenſion of actual pain in the 
univerſe; or in pleading. the cauſe of that claſs 
of beings, to whom nature, though ſhe gave 


Lapacity of pain, denied the payer of neon. 
bas ſs He We ede 


Theſe : 


- 


D———  . 
23 8 Thel they are of all others: h ö 3 . : 
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> On - cultivation of theſe 1 2 _— our 
preſent, but our future welfare; and ſhall we, with 
_ the ill-timed application of the pretended philo- 
ſopber, perſiſt in the ſolution of a mathematical 
Problem, whilſt. the houſe burns. around us; or 
ſuffer ſhells and feathers to attract our notice, 
hilt our. happineſs. and our. miſery hang yet 
: in the balance, and it remains in the power of 
ertion to are an atom 1 che . 


0 e L 558 3 tha hls 3 
af the firſt importance to us, and. conſejous that 
ve are not uninformed with reſpect o them || 
it may then be allowed us, to engage in he 
acquiſition of other branches of ſcience, Wwhick 
unite with the gratification of an innocent and 
natural paſſion, the expeRation of haing enabled 
to render gur employment al eſſential. ef ice. 50 15 1 
the happineſs Mann ooo ne wr £2 
Jo theſe ſtudies: we. may give. the dame . 
N atural Philoſophy, though, perhaps, i in a more 2 
general acceptation than that in Which it has . 2 
been, of late, underſtood : but I am not aware et "I 2 
any impropriety in the uſe of this germ, lie! „ 
dc the ſtudy of the whole ſyſtem of nature; 2 
N e AS ame by he EY 2 i 
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. On'the comporative Excellence On, 
the hefnan vice are as much a part 655 . . 
ſyſtem, as the form of our bodies, and ſeem 

therefore equally to be en under the t 

55 natural philoſophy. > 9 

In purſuing the ſubject, it i an be 

acetic to advert to the different channels, 1 into 

which this great branch of ſcience is divided. = 

Theſe are, firſt, the knowledgg of intellect, called © 

_ metaphyſics; fecondly, the knowledge of the 

- extent and quantity of ſubſtances, called mathe- 
matics; and thirdly, the knowledge of particular 

r of ſubſtances, uſually called phyſics. 
ee The mind of man, fays a late excellent 

e c ig the nobleſt work of God which na- 
c ture diſcovers to us, and therefore on account 

« of-its dignity deſerves our ſtudy. That this 
is the primary, and moſt important branch of 
natural philoſophy, muſt be evident to any one 
who conſiders that, before we apply ourſelves 
to acquire extraneous knowledge, we ought to 
5 aſcertain what particular kind our faculties are 
ad to attain; and having ſeen what is, and 
what 1s not, in our power, we may then be en- 
abled to purſue ſuch ſubjects as are within our 
reach; and not imprudently laviſh our time on 
thoſe which come not within the 5 . the 
| faculties with which we are endowed. „„ 
The ſcience of mathematics is een an 
thn extent, and quantity of ſubſtances; and 
: OY che nee and univerſal pro- 
5 e 


Vu, due and , gt 


| a of viſible objects. It therefore precedes. 
the ſtudy. of phyſics, whoſe province it is to in- 
quire into the particular nature and laws of ſuch 
objects. If the pleaſures received from ſcien- 
tific purſuits depend on the inveſtigation and 
| acquiſition of truth, the ſtudy / of the mathe- 
matics is of all others the moſt capable of af- 
fording enjoyment; its . concluſions not depend- 
ing on the ſubtilty of argument, or the fallacy 


*% of language, but being capable either of ſenſible 


demonſtration, , or immediately referring to the 
firſt principles of human reaſon. It may alſo 
be added, that this ſcience ſeems more complete 
and perfect than any other, as it generally at- 
tains the full end it aims at; whereas, in all other 
- ſciences' we expect bo Tu ach rather chan to 
| perfect knowledge: 3H: 75G on HD ATT 
Under the eee ee of 
1 are included many particular ſtudies, 
_ each of which affords ample materials for inveſti- 
gation. The profeſſed ſubject of its inquiry is the 
whole ſyſtem of material nature: in the purſuit 
of which branch of learning it ſeems proper, in te 
"firſt place to acquire a general knowledge of the 
_ univerſe, as far as it is diſcoverable either by out 
natural endowments, or the artificial aſſiſtance ' 


with which human invention has ſupplied us 


and from thence to Proceed, in our inquiries, 
through the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
| ' kingdoms; which employment, as it includes all 


| 252 ; ” On a comparative Excellence 5 
we know of the earth we inhabit, has 720 855 1 
: the name of natural hiſtory. i: 4p 5 


It is by no means my intention to enter into "FE 


5 tera of the ſeveral ſtudies which properly 
. arrange themſelves under theſe different heads: 
tit is ſufficient to have indicated the pre- eminence = 
adAalnd ſubordination which ſeem to ſubſiſt between 
the different objects of ſcienceg and to have thewn h 
| 6 neceſſity of adopting ſimilar diſtinctions. 1 
It muſt however be remarked, that it is 797 95 
phrkawy/ in our power to purſue the ſciences in the 


preciſe order here pointed out; for there is a 


connection throughout the whole ſyſtem of hu- 
man knowledge, which renders i it impoſſible to 


arrive at excellence in any one branch, whilſt we 


remain totally ignorant of the reſt. The ten- 
dency of natural philoſophy to promote the in- 
dereſts of morality, has already been hinted at; 
and the ſcience of mathematics is in like manner 


intimately connected vith other e oo 


natural philoſophy. . . 


1 muſt alſo A; ks PSY SN the 


a general heads before mentioned, I mean to com- 
prehend all human ſcience ; yet they by no means 
include every literary attainment, in the purſuit 


of which mankind are buſied; many of which are 


acquired only for the purpoſe of being again 
employed in the attainment of further know- 
ledge. But, as a ſkilful artificer before he com- 
A mences an eee e will beſtow. great 


attention 


"i nen in „ providing: the 3 neceſſary 
ſof his purpoſe; ſo it will behove us to be dili- 
gent in artaining theſe preliminary endowments, 
without which our labours may * 
fruſtrated, or may entirely fail of fucceſs. ' 

Of real knowledge there are two ſources; fol | 
tary obſervation ' or inguiry; and information 


derived from the previous knowledge of others; 


| means for the end 3. and: whilſt we are employed 


_ which laſt is by far the moſt copious of the twW . 
but as this can only be communicated by the aid 
of language, either oral or ritten, ſo the cer- 
tainty of the ideas we thus acquire, will depend 
on the ſkill we kave attained in that language, 
by means of which the information is conveyed: 
Thus the acquiſition of different languages 
. becomes: neceflary; but in this, as in other inſtan- 
ces, care muſt be taken that we miſtake not the 


in preparing further materials, ſuffer not ſo much 
of the building as we have already erected to fall 
to decay. To exert ourſelves in attaining a 5 
knowledge of language, for the purpoſe of em- 
Ploying that knowledge in higher purſuits, is 
truly laudable; but to be converſant only wih 
vords, and ſuffer tlie ſcience n to center ee is 
abſurd and improvident. ES TRIED r 
It is unneceſfary to enter into an endes ho, 
: far tranſlations - may ſupply the deficiencies of 
claſſical learning; or to point out the many ad- 
5 e of which ſock Ss is poche 
5 cf Os. 


, * Lt e 


450 5 Os ihe comparative Be, „„ 
- this-having b been already done, by 3 1 


whom the public are under many important ob- 


ligations. On the eſult of his Inquiry into the 
uſefulneſs of Claſſical Learning, I ſhall take it 
for granted, that a knowledge of the ancient 
languages is of great advantage in many depart- 
ments of ſcience; from the exerciſe of the mind 
in che abſtruſer parts of grammatical ſtudy, it 
acquires a facility, and accufacy of c 
which no other occupation can beſtoy 3 and by 


iſtinction 


a; proper ſelection of authors we may advance 


our real knowledge in any particular ſcience, | 
_ whilſt we are procuring the means of pplying . 
_ ourſelves with advantage to further ſtudies. 


If language be confidered as an implement for . 


: the purpoſe of attaining, or improving know- 


„ 
—— 


ledge, logic is that art which teaches us how to 
make a right uſe of ſuch implement; whilſt 
philology, or the ſcience of criticiſm, maintains 
the purity of language, and guards it againſt 
thoſe innovations which eee ann oy 
habit, are too apt to introduce.” 


Theſe ſtudies, if they come not SER wig . 


the: denomination of ſcience, are eſſential to the 


due proſecution of it. Whilſt they ſupport their 


- dignity, we may reſt. ſatisfied that true know 
| ledge maintains its ground but when. theſe 
3 5 . to be ene, there is the e revion 85 
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aiming to eſtabliſh their ancient empire, and to 


fear that their e are igt wirhour. | 


- ſucceſs. . „ 

* has been before . this ths „ 

ve receive. from. the fine arts depend on an 

original or inſtinctive power of the mind, which I 

have choſen: to call the ſentimental. faculty: 
| meaning to infer, that, as the improvements we 
make in virtue and knowledge, are founded on 

the moral and rational powers, ſo the acquiſitions 


we make in the arts, conſiſt in the improvement 5 


of certain feelings intimately connected by ſome. 
ſecret and ee union with he he ve 
| thoſe Ann... e 
Whether the een off this Dial: be 


like that of our other endowments, a duty in- 


cumbent on us; and if ſo, whether that duty 
ought to have a preference to any, and which, of: 


11 55 to 3 i gnorance hooberiſca are again 5 


thoſe particular occupations we have before no- 


ticed; and again, which of thoſe arts, employed 

8 the cultivation of our feelings, is moſt power- 
ful and efficacious in that reſpect, and ought - 

more particularly to claim our regard, are queſ- 


tions which might admit of long inquiry, but 


| which I ſhall touch upon as briefly as poſſible. «: . | 

| o, are thoſe of poetry, 
: muſic, and painting, or as they are called, 1 in 
N e from ee een mg "Ry arts. 
RE 1 


The arts now alluded 


\ 


W 


- 


| de 3 raph to our "ereieton; © ; yer is © 
ſhould ſeerti that Providence, in ende wing us with 4 
propenſities and abilities to inveſtigate and im⸗ 
prove them, meant that they ſhould become, in 
ſome degree, the objects of our inquir y: and 


indeed we fee throughout the whole creation, _ 


| that the ends of beavty; amuſememt, and pleaſure 
have never been neglected; Are we = 1 : 
Jy in che ene of 1 


0 1 Why knows. the nightingale to 1 
hy flows the pine's neQareous 1 
ey ſhines with paint, the 1 wing * 
For ſuſtenance alone? For uſe? | 
For preſervation? Every ſphere 
Shall bid fair pleaſure's rightful claim pens 
. And ſure there ſeem of human kind, 5 


es et Some born to ſhun the ſolemn firife; ; 1 5 4 Ke | 
Some for amuſive taſks' deen; „ 
A ſocth the certain ills of life, e 

. Grace i its lone paths with many a — Is 95 : 
555 New founts of bliſs diſcloſe, . 
| 3 Call forth N ſhades, and decorate repoſe,” 


1 


The coltariow of the Polite arts ern then to 
be conducive to the happineſs of man, and con- 
ſiſtent with the true end of his nature: but there 
is a ſtill higher purpoſe to which they ſhould be 
applied, the confideration of Which will tend | 
ta aſcertain the rank they ought to hold, and to 
determine: cheir relative True” 28 85 our time _ 
1 ö „ „„ 


u bal l. © 8 
5 Tn ae & that the a arts are intencke a for o our 
- gratification, it muſt not be underſtood . 15 
utility is Ag ely the end of ſcience, and 
artlüſement the end of the arts. From the ud | 
| of the leien ces, the underſtanding is. enlarge 6 3 5 
and the faculties ſtrengthened; Fl that of; px 5 
| ith the alfe@iot ons are e and the heart is 


# 


perfluous, eber 9925 pref er | 
| adi nee, to enter into an e of 1 10 ſen- - 
timent; 1 Who has not experienced. that de- 
lightkul glow, that inexpreſſible ſenſation, fayour- 5 
| able to virtue and humanity, which. t 8 labours 
of the genuine poet never fail to inſpire? Who 
has not felt himſelf rouſed t to action, or excited 7” 
to pity, or affected with focial ſorrow, by the 24 
- powerful effects of. harmony, or the vivid xepres. 
ſentations of the pencil) Alter being converſant | 
with theſe arts, the mind feels itſelf ſoothed and | 
ſoftened, and ; is then capable o of receiving more 
diſtinctiy and deeply, and retaining to more ef- 
fectual purpoſe, thoſe finer impreffions, whence 
4 very confiderable ſhare, of human, happineſs. is, 17 
| derived, ahd which either give riſe to, or highly . 
improve, all the charities of ſocial . 
Let us not then conclude, that, becauſe the 
floe arts are apparently calculated for the, grati- | 
fication. of our feelings, therefore they are to 
be poſtponed. to all the more ſerious ayocations fy 
mb have before been noticed. It i is their pro- . 
Vor. III. FV ; vince | 
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vince to a& upon our affections and paſſions, the 


impulſes of which have often as principal 2 mare 


in the direction of our conduct, as the . | 


tions of our judgment; ; and to regulate, correct, 
and harmonize them, by | thoſe means which Pro- 
vidence | has afforded us, becomes therefore N 
Part of our duty no leſs eſſential, than the im- 
Provement of many of the kene, or the exlti- 


vation of our rational powers. LI Pa 


To: aſcertain the particular rank to "which the 
arts are entitled, might perhaps be a watter of | 
_ ſome difficulty. | That they ought by r no. means 
to interfere with the attainment of moral ſcience 
is certain; and perhaps ſeveral branches of batu- 
ral philoſophy,” cloſely connected with the utility | 
of mankind,” may have a ſtronger claim on our 


time and abilities; but that they are inyariably. 


_— to be poſtponed to the ſtudy of nature, "in all its 7 
branches cannot be allowed. From the contem- 5 


plation of heroic ations, whether communicated 
by the pen or the pencil, feelings are. piled, : 
ſtrongly connected with the firſt and leading ob . 
jeect of our purſuit, and 'of great importance to 
the advancement of vittoe and the u 
ol human life. e : 

2 moe alſo remark, tht « as 3 an n viiyaried 9 3 


„ 


 Sccupations, "by whoſe © alliftance then 1 : 
can relax without debilitating, and amuſe with- 
ut g 
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dut ridegrading irſelf muſt ever ſtand: 4 bit in our 
eſtimation; and by being intermingledd With our 
more ſerious labours, will afford a degree of 
cheerfulneſs, vigour,” and activity Which will 
tend more than any other meuns £6 infure fucceſs' 
in higher ß bug oma 312; fy 


Of an e ee comparative excel⸗ 1 


lence of the polite arts with each other, the reſult 
would-be of little uſe, nor is the ſubject ſuſcep- 
tible of novelty] There is no great difficulty in 
influenoing the judgment to the purſuit of ee 
particular ſtudy ; but the | ſentimental faculty” = 
chooſes its own objects, and ſeldorhnakes d pro- gs 
_ fieiency/in any branch of art which it has not 
ſpontaneouſiy Adöpted?⸗ lll ene 

I have thus made à faint attempt to etuecidate 


an idea, which 1 conceived to be 'of confiderables | ; 


importance; and though I pretend nor to have” 
balanced with an accurate hand the comparative 
merit of the ſciences, it is enough for" ny pur-" 
poſe, if 1 induce others to reflect, that we , 
is a 505 conſiderable difference in the degree off 
attention that ought to be paid to chen, Ai 


Ds will, 1 hope, ſufficiently appear, that the mm 


tivation of the moral ſenſe ought to be the 
grand object of our endeavours, and that even 
the improvement of our intellect is laudable, 
Peine as it promotes this great end. 

Let it homeyer be permitted me to .remark, - 
that throughout 8 eſſay, I haye e = 
1 8 „ every i 
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every ingividual of mankind as engaged to/im- 
prove his abilities, and thereby promote his onn 
happigeſs to the utmoſt. of his power: but that 
I by ng means would be thought to detract from 
the char acters of thoſe men, who. have employed 
their time and talents in the purſuit, of 3 
ſciences, enen to the exgluſion of others; and 
by, arriving at aminenes in chm, have entended 
tha haunds of human knowledge, and ſmoothed 
the way for. future travellers Infinite are the 
obligations mankind are / under to the deten 
chataſters ho have thus devoted themſelves. to 
the public good: but we may reaſonably enpoct 
_ to. ſtand; excuſed, if, whilſt we enjoy the, fruits 
of ſuch generous ardour, we aim at the ſecurity: 
of. Our private happipeſs and ꝑrefen the, ſecret 
conſciouſneſs vf a proper diſcharge af the duties 
of, life con che popular approbation, which de- 
ſerxedit waits Mon thoſe who have ſucceſsfully 
exerted, their abilities, on; ſuhjects which have: 
igtts, 9s: rn connection, Abbe ben promoten 
of, virtues, 1 Mis: 
e offraſth; < 
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TANKIND. 1 — . N ad 5 
into four ſeparate claſſes, to each of 


; which he has aſſigned ſome characteriſtic differ- 


ence in point of diſpoſition. The European and 
= American, the Afritan and Aſiatic receive, regu- 
_ larly, it ſhould ſeem. according to his fyſtem, 
an impteſſion from the climate, which adherez 
to them through life, unlefs it have been weak- | 
ened or overpowered by their having left their 

native country in very early infancy*.. Other 


naturaliſts have remarked a like degree of its 


influence in the formation and diſpoſition of 
animals in general, and its empire has been ex- 
tended by ſome, even to the vegetable world}. 


: The obſervation is indeed an old one. Hippo- 8 


erates has a long chapter | in which he treats of 9 5 
the 580 e 8 e e 250 . 


* Wilſon on che! mee e of Climate on eee. 1 
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he — traces their ſuppoſed effects on the firuc- ; 

ture and paſſions of mankind. Though vene- * 
Ae from its age, the opinion has been lately 
| controverted, and ridicule has been called in 
to attack thoſe poſitions, againſt which more 
ſolid reaſon appeared to have exhauſted all her 
powers. But, whatever may be the doubts of 
modern ſceptics, or the problems of new phi- 
loſophers, no arguments cn be brought up 
againſt viſible demonſtration. To thoſe who 

deny the effects of local cauſes, and the influence 

of particular climates and ſituations, may be 
oppoſed only the Cretins of the Pays de Vallais 
a ſet of beings, above indeed the brute ſpecies, 


but in every reſpe& below their own. Without 


_ a previous: acquaintance with their real origin, 
the ſtranger - might be tempted to conſider 


them as a diſtin, inferlor Part of the creation, 
and the intermediate link betwixt man, and his 


disfigured image, the Ouran-Outang. The 
deſcription Linnæus has given ub of this animal 
may be applied to the Cretin, with a few excep- 
tions; and that of the French Pliny, as the 
Comte de Buffon has been called, is marked 


with a reſemblance. ſtill more ſtriking. „„ 


diſtriet theſe beings are compriſed in, is part 
of the lower Vallais, and takes in about thirty 
miles in length, and eight in breadth. Round 
Sion they are very numerous, but they are moſt 
ſo between the ie St. Net and Ride. 
A 25 | 


{ 
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form; but one looks in vain for 


: 8 5 ; . 82 ; 
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K op of them are to be Found” on each fide, - 
and at each extremity, but they then gradually eo 
diſappear. "Caſt in the ſame mould with the 
reſt of mankind, they have, moſt certainly, : its 
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ileninedd with ſenſibility, and a up i 
the ray of underſtanding. Phyſiognomiſts have 
pretended to diſcover a trait of the inward cha- 
racter, written on almoſt every countenance, that 
beſpeaks the paſſions each individual is warmed 
with.” One. proof may at leaft be added to their 
_ Hitem, without" adopting 1 it in its fulleſt extent; 
; ors: with the Cretin, the vacuum IS: diſtinetiy 
vilible. Eyery mental faculty appears be- 
numbed, and the dreadful torpor is unequiyo- 
cally expreſſed. It muſt. be admitted, however, 
that there are diſtinctions in the ſcale of ſenſe, 
and different Sradations amongſt them, from 
total darkneſs to intellectual twilight, and the 
dim dawn of underſtanding. Some have a ſort 


of voice, but the deaf and dumb are very nu- 


merous; . and there are multitudes who are even 


mere animal machines, and devoid of almoſt 


every ſenſation. In point of ſtature, four feet and 
a half is the ſtandard they reach in general, 
and it is ſeldom exceeded more than a few 
inches. Their countenances are pale, wan, and 
vid; 99 855 excluſive of other external marks of 8 
e, TN 4 e imbectlety, = 


296 „ Oy 1 he Gree fs il, 

. imbecility, they haye the mouth very wide and. 
the tongue and hips uncommonly tpick and 
large. Nature ſeems alſo to baye exhauſted 
with them all her efforts at a very early hour, 

| and old age treads upon the heels of. infancy. 

They die, regularly, young, and there are not any 

inſtances of their arriving at the advanced period 
| of human life. The propag ation of the ſpecies 
7. the only. appetite . numbers . of, them are 
ever rouſed by, and it rages with more than 

common violence. The ſame laſciviouſneſs. is 
| ſuppoſed. to apply to the monkey and haboon. 
With 5 e the 1 a my create. * 
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1 brute creation. In hls TE Ag of ihe fu 
5 tin, it ought to be obſerved, thoſe only in the 
1 fulleſt ſenſe of the word are to be included. i 

the different gradations, nature has been uni. 5 
5 formly regular. Where ſhe has leaſt varied from 
herſelf, che Cretin moſt reſembles mankind in a 
| ſtate of perfection, both in countenance. and 
figure, reaches nearer its general ſtature, and = 
there is leſs difference in their reſpective periods 
of exiſtence. TI he repeated view. of ſuch multi- | 
tudes of unfortunate beings is, to the laſt degree, 

_ piteous a and affecting. There i is, notwithſtanding, 7 

Tl conan. ay e that 27 are not 
90 : 1 e 


doe ib Ou ofthe Vallats. 1. 
| PE ſenſihle of their misfortune, 1 chat 
every. cure is taken ph 2 Which . een 5 
Will admit of. 135 „„ 
In ſome places aw: are . as. Ihe idiots „ 
of Turkey : : in others they are conſidered as pre- 5 
dͥeſtinated beings, the devoted victims of the 
wrath of Providence, and puniſhed by its viſita. 
tio} for the ſins of the reſt of the family. Either 
idea infures them kindneſs and attention. In te 
lirſt inſtance, they are objects of religious venera- 
tion; in the ſecond, they are recompenſed out o 
rind on account of their ſuppoſed ſufferings 
n es frailties af 0 their 1 ine: ori 
- ö "Io candles: | b of them 10 ee „ 
is impoſſible. There haye been generations a fte 
generations of them, and though their numbers 
Voeany in different families, ſome are almoſt entite 
y eompoſed of them. Nature muſt herd there - 
ſore act on certain principles, and be governed 
by fixed laws, though the former are not yt. 
known, and the latter have not been diſcovered. © 
What proves, to a degree almoſt of mathematical — 
certitude, that there is ſame; phyſical. reaſon. for 
_ the dreadful üngularity, is the. ſingle (circum. 
| Rance, that a family coming from. a diſtance to 
reſide within, the: diſtrict, has, in a few years, o 
Ceaſion to lament, on its inctcaſe that idiocy/is 
Was before a ſtranger to. The ſame argum enn 
5 box qual nenne — 


inter- 


__ unfortunately a ſhare in the calamity. The res 


| inter-marriages Sith hs W ad 


verſe of the propoſition, I have been lately in- 
formed from very reſpectable authority, holds 
equally true; and that Cretin colonies: removing 
from the diſtrict, and marrying only amongſt them. 
ſelves, after one generation, or at moſt two, lofe 
the diſguſtful diſtinction 8 5 carried with them. : 


3 55 


is aſtoniſhing nothing has been ſyſtematically 
written on it. A memoir was indeed read, 
ſome years ago, to the Royal Society at Lyons, 
but as I do not find it was ever publiſhed, the 
members only became acquainted with the opi- 
= nions, its author, the Comte de Maugiron, enter- 
tained. Government has at laſt begun to inter- 
eſt itſelf, and has recommended ſome precautions 
to be taken, by which, it is: hoped, the number 
of the Cretins will diminiſh, ' Many of the moſt 
, deplorable are now ſecluded from ſociety, and 
maintained with great care in the hoſpital at 
5 Sion; and their marriages with each other, Which 
vere formerly permitted in order to prevent other 
inconveniences, and by which they were propa- 
gated ad infinitum, are not at preſent allowed of. 
The early management of the children is alſo 
particularly attended to, and minutely watch-. 
ed; and on the leaft ſuſpicion of a tendency 
towards Cretinage, they are ſent into the diſtant 
; e to be nurſed.” Whether any of theſe 
„„ 3% precautions, : 


Ong as the ſubject of this paper has exiſted, Wh” 


os the Oil e . Pallets. 467 


precautions, or all of them united, vil be fol- 
lowed with the conſequences devoutly to be 
wiſhed, time, the great OREN: POE 8855 1 | 
men, can alone decide. 15 
In the ſeveral Aeſeriptiond of Sagte ad and 5 
the Vallais, the ſubject has been ſometimes caſu- 
ally glanced at. Some brittle, hazardous ideas 
have been thrown out at random, but in general, Fo” 
it has been left in the ſtate in which it has been 
found, and the circumſtance has been barely 
mentioned, without any endeavours to point out 
its origin and cauſe. I have no claim to any 
greater ſhare of wiſdom, and do not pretend, by : 
4 means, to ſuperior ſagacity or penetration. 
I lay little ſtreſs on the influence of the ima- 
gination of the mother on the fœtus, which has 
been the theory of ſome. Without entering 
into the queſtion, how, or in what manner, ſuch. 
an impreſſion. is communicated, T'ſhall obſerve 
only, i it is an opinion which: appears to be giving 
way daily; and that even its warmeſt partiſans 
admit only of its exiſtence in very few inſtances, 


and under very limited reſtrictions. The Cre- 


tins are too numerous to allow of ſuch a partial F 
cauſe ; and as what is perpetually before the eye 


ſoon ceaſes to be matter either of aſtoniſhment. . 
or terror, their very numbers would counteract 


any effect they might otherwiſe occaſion. Their 
country women, born and bred up amongſt them, 
conſider them only as every other production 


5 af their 1 5 in fact ihſtcad of. N : 
on them particular notice or regard, they are 
ſorpriſed when/a ſtranger examines them with any 
ſcrupulous attention. I ſhould imagine, there. 
fore, we ought to ſearch for ſome other cauſe. 
Of the writers who have touched on the Cretin, 
ſome have attributed the misfortune to the ſup- 
| poſed cauſe of the goitres, ſo very common in 
many of the Swiſs peaſantth the water they drink 
being impregnated with ſnow, tufa, and ſome 
mineral ſubſtances waſhed down with it from 
the neighbouring mountains. That the Cretins 
5 are ſubject to the goitre, muſt be acknowledged; : 
gp but i it ſhould at the ſame time be remarked, as 
it is common to the reſt of the inhabitants, its 
cauſe, Whatever it may be, can hardly be ſup- 
poſed to be that of Cretinage. The peaſants 
of -the Alps, of Tirol, and many other parts of 
Switzerland drink water of nearly the ſame qua- 
lity, and have the-goitre; but the Cretins are 
_ confined to the diſtrict I Bo mentioned, and 
if they occur in other places, it is merely from 
2 removal with their parents. Fhis hypotheſis 
appears therefore to have been taken up, likewiſe, 
7 without ſolid foundation, and the fabric raiſed 
upon it has been built on a ſcale too narrow 
and confined. The air has been, by others, ſup- 
5 poſed to be the ſole cauſe of the diſaſter. 
Throughout the whole country they are found 
in, it is moſt certainly unwholeſome. They reſide, 
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| Onto Cretine of the 1 


in 1 8850 in a ſort of vaſt. Baſing, full of 
exhalations from the Rhone, and the edles en 5 
its ſides; and the reflection of the ſun from the 
ſurrounding mountains, which are almoſt vers 
tical, forms an e 72 15 ee mls 2 ; 
mene and heat. ie n POOLS 
Sion in . 5 hokſtgs are oſte 


5 0 up. to the ſecond ſtory, in athiek; Bob, 5 8 


andi glutinous. VAPOUBs/ and the body, during'the 5 
ſummer: mor 


8, is in a very uncommon ſtare 


off N perſpiration. This naturally och 


Fa a/laflitude 2nd indolenee which unſtringg 
e human: frames and along with them, one 


EY their uſual attendants, exceſſive: _ : 


- poverty and filth. Thein join effrẽts on the . 
human body, it would be uſeleſs; to diſpute: | 
but how they can durtail: the ature, and edagu»/ 


late the undenſtanding, to ſuch a wonderſul 3 | 


degree, is difficult to aſcertain. Whether any 

light may be derived from the diſſection of 

2 Exetin, is an experiment thar has not yet been 
made. To be of any uſe, however, i it 19 9 
ngt be confined, to 4, ſingle ſubject, but ſhould; - | 
2 be extended to to every: variety, from the moment ae 


the malady has made its firſt appearance, to chen - 


time it hag arrived at its ſul maturity of weak 
neſs. Some attempts for this purpoſe F under 
ſtood had failed, and: they will he yet attended 
with difficulty,. and ſome little danger. Philip 


5 N eee will, ORs here unlock the 5 | 
RO 


Ix governor of Batavia "had one or two White ones in 1785. = 
brought from thoſe: lands, though they are in all that 
part of che world -univerſally black or brown. Mynheer 
Butterkoper, and Mynheer Meſla the Water-Fiſcal, ſhewed 
: them to a friend of 1 WE, The face was of. a 129 55 hite, 


270. ” On he O1 of the Balli. 


; grave; aint; a violation of the rights of ſepulture | 


would be {ti}, donſidered as the firſt of crimes. 


Little can be gleaned up, 1 am apprehenſive, 
from the hiſtory of che human ſpecies, relative 
to the queſtion; but amidſt its varieties, we find 

the Dondos, or African White negroes; the Ka- 
ogg Chacrelas of Aſia; and the Blafard, 
or White Indian of the Iſchmus of Darien; all 
5 of whom have ſome peculiarities correſponding 
with thoſe by which the Cretin is diſtinguiſned. 
The Dondos are moſt common at Congo, 


kerlaks, , 


Sango, and Angola, and the Kaketlaks, or 


= Chacrelas, i in the Java iſlands; but as they are 
not very numerous, they have been conſidered 
as a Luſus Naturæ, and her accidental produe- 
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tions“. 0 the white | Indians of Parien little 


Was known in Europe before 1680, though 
85 We bad 1 885 a ee ae . 
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Java iſlands has been extended even to the monkey. The 
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5 quiſts de Mexico 41 Emperader. They hate been tranſla- 
N ents into Latin, s and are in ors colleQion of EHerragias, bn. 


. 


der 


tion 2 in wag 13 eee 8 The 
ſtature of the Dondos, the Kakerlak, and White 
. eis nearly that of the Cretin of the Pays. 
de Valais, An their Whole apppearance an- 
| nounces exceſſive debility and weakneſs... Their 
ſimilitude, i in many other reſpects, ſeems 10 give 


is 


ſome. weight to the ſuppoſition of a like defici- 


ency, in their Formation... The "weakneſs of the ö 
eye, "they. are all in ſome degree ſubject 10; 3 


deafneſs in one degree or other is peculiar to 


them; 4 they all ce early; and they have il : 
| fame ſcanty portion of intelligence. 2 
Nuuch h is been Written? on. the blacknef s of t 
Negro, . and for, ſome. time, like the atoms of 5 
E ICUrus, one ſyſtem regularly confuted. ano 
tt ler. "Whatever the. derangement. rt. which. 'prody- : 
ces. the variety in the. negro. may. be owing. to, 
it may poſſibly, bear ſome relation to that which, | 
| 28a an alteration, Haie Violent, in. the 


human ſpecies of the Vallais, . Mr. M ichel, 10 


22 IH 


der the title F. Oortefii'de rotate 9 chert Narratio 
: ad Carolum Quintam:: For an account of the white In 8 
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dian ſee Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle de E Homme. Dams! 


5 pier's Voyages, vol. IV. p. 252, and Melange de Litera- 


ture, tom. I. Where Voltaire has given a very Se, 8 


deſeription of the white Indian broaghe 1 to Paris i in 174% 


5: See Sanctorinus, Malpighi, Albinus; Ruyſch, Haller; 

Window: and Heiſter. Town's Letter to the Royal 80. 
eiety. Hiſt. de Academie de Sciences. 1702. Diſſerta- 
tion de Monſ. Barrere. Traitè de Monſ. le Cat. Zimmer- 
man e e Memoires deFAcademiedeBerlin! 
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e of fora ae at Berlin, for 2 
= "IN bas rected 3 in one of his” letters 


e 4e wie: en c f on tor fn 
cela, Iꝶ cbuleur differente dd kur Cerwelu, de 
leur San 0 deut qui forme leur bi- | 
. qui) Blanchir'les ; 
Negres E forks Aan un Angel des Bu- 
* rmeurs le plus eſſentielles de corps“ 5 
Taking the poſition. for granted, na "this | 
enen fal alteration has been brovghit 8 85 Bl 
be ſtin matter for phyſical diſcuſſion.” Air, water, 
: aliment, indblence and filth rhay be powe 2 0 


cauſts, and they become vadoudtedly ; more, for- | 


” eite wen combined, and when they. Have ac 8 


quired increaſed” frength from their continued - 
operation for 4 long courſe of years, on ſucceſive | 
generations. The air is moſt. avowedly inſalu- ; 
| brious- on the whole iſthmus of Darien, and 
what appears. deciſive, as to its influence, 1 is tte 
kreten fact, that the. keimen negti Jes e 5 
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h Atti be an error, 0 5 whale at Tea of long durs- 0 
os \ Herodotus has advanced boldly: "3 vom d arb TW | 
_ amivrhi aig! Tay! Y,, 's xatanep| Tur ae aniporiy y ors 

eu, a0 aN, nevraire 10 ute. abt arm dd wal 
4 zTevTa6 bop: Thalia. 20. Ed. Weſſel. It is but 
fair however to add that Ariſtotle denies this expreſsly. 
Hiff. Animal. lib. III. G. 27. Tipt. ohr -; and alſo 
: Ge To Animal, lib, II. 5 2. N pcs. 
: ans 


of the new continent. 


The ſame cauſes regularly: ſubſiſting, it m 5 
be aſked why: they are not attended uniformly 
with the ſame effects. To reſolve the difficulty, ; 


may it not be queſtioned, whether the humours of 


certain perſons: are not in ſome ſecret, unknown | 
| ſtate, which facilitates the metamorphoſis. ''. © 
To thoſe whoſe ſtudies lead them to inveſtigate 
the human frame, with its diſorders, the ſubject. 
is not altogether an unintereſting one. We owe 
much to the labours of great and learned men 
during the laſt century; but, notwithſtanding the 


rapid advances they have made in every part of 


ſeience, much remains to be yet done. A wide 
field is ſtill open for reſearches into human nature, 


and poſterity may, perhaps, diſcover what e 
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Africa to . and Pn where the 


climate 1s to the laſt degree inhoſpitable, and the 
perſpiration of the body aſtoniſhing, produce 
more of the white Indians than in any other part Ges 
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TN che: 1 concerning 3 5 organ | 
of viſion, it has been aſſerted, and is taken | 
for granted by the beſt authors, that the eyes 


of the ſeal and porcupine are differently formed 


from thoſe of other animals; having the optic 
nerve inſerted in the axis of the pupil. This 


difference of ſtructure has been urged as an 


argument to prove, that the retina is that part 
of the eye which receives the picture, and con- 


veys to us the idea of external objects. For 


ſince, according to the laws of optics, the pic- 
ture muſt be formed in and about the axis of 


the pupil; and ſince the choroides is wanting 


at the inſertion of the optic nerve, the choroid 
coat cannot, in theſe animals, receive the com- 
plete picture of any object. | 


Though the argument fails with reſpect to 


the 1 185 whoſe eye I am about to deſcribe, 
yet I do not mean to expreſs any doubt that the 
retina is the proper organ of viſion. The pre- 
ceding obſervation is mentioned as that which 
excited 8 curioſity to know, whether this de- 
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viation from the ordinary courſe of nature was 
a matter of fact. I procured. two eyes of a ſeal, 


caught in the north ſeas, and which were pre- 
ſerved for my uſe in rum; and examined them 


both by diſſection. The following ſhort account 
of the peculiarities in the eye of this animal, may 


not be N to the . s Philo- 


ſophical Society. 


The form of tie whe; «Hicks depaived; a ths 


adipoſe membrane and muſcles (in which ſtate 


I received it) was quite globular, meaſuring 
three inches and three quarters in cireuniſcrence. 
The fclerotis was rather thinner than that of 


1 ſheep; but diminiſhed gradually, as is uſual, 


from the poſterior part of the "eye to its junction 
with the ciliary ligament. From the great 


breadth of the ciliary ligament, which meaſured , 


a quarter of an inch, the thinneſt part of the ſele- 
rotis was not contiguous: to the cornea, as in the 
human and ſheep's eye, but ' ſurrounded the 
middle of the eye. So that the outer membrane, 
or coat, grew firſt gradually thinner, to the mid- 


dle of the eye, and then became ſuddenly thick, 


continuing ſo to its junction with the cornea, 
The cornea was horizontally oblong, the ver⸗ 
tical diameter being about 75 of an inch, while 


the horizontal was *85; ſo that the horizontal 


diameter e the en As one-tenth 'of 


an inch. „„ VVV 
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276 5 Dojeription of the. PRE hee ſeal, 

The choroid coat adhered very firmly to ke 

ſclerotis, It was black on its . Nee, 
but grey on its anterior. 

The iris was black on Fg its W Ng | 
| Was evidently a continuation of the choroides. 
The pupil was remarkably ſmall, forming an 

aperture no larger than might be made by the 
puncture of a middle-ſized pin. The figure of 
the pupil, before the iris had been ee Was 
that of an equilateral triangle. e 
The eryſtalline humour was en 9 5 
cal; ; if there were any deviation from a ſphere, 
it was by approaching to the figure of an oblate 
ſpheroid. The (ciliary proceſſes were attached 
to the equatorial part of the eryſtalline Wande 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, __ 
At firſt ſight, the optic nerve ſeemed to he 
inſerted in the axis of the pupil; but, upon 
making a longitudinal inciſion through the nerve, 
quite down to the retina, I found that its inſer- 
tion Was on the inner ſide of that axis, as in 
other animals. The ſubſtance which ſur founded 
the optic nerve was fibrous, and, ſpreading itſelf 
out every way as it approached the erde, was 
continued into the ſubſtance of that coat. In- 
deed, the ſclerotis ſeemed to be formed by the 
fibrous ſubſtance which accompanied the optic 

nerve; only, after this ſubſtance had diverged a 

little way from the nerve, it became compact, as 

. e coat e is. The optic nerve was 

1 | ſomewhat 
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Defersy 27 
ſomewhat enlarged as it paſſed through the ſcle- 
rotis, and was again contracted in its paſſage 
through the choroides. In the former Part, the 
diameter of the nerve was og of an x inch; i in the 
latter · O6. „ PE fr ee 1 2 
Upon. BEE carchdlin the Keen arcs — = 
of the circumference of the eye, taken from the 
optic nerve to the center of the pupil, it was 
found that the nerve was placed at tlie diſtance 
of 11 of an inch from the axis of the pupil. 
And as the axis of the pupil muſt be in the cen- 
ter of that area on which the picture i is formed, 
| the diameter of the a area on which A picture ay 
be formed in the eye of a ſeal i is % or nearly. a 
quarter of an inch, of the retina, 8 the - 
| breadth of the optic nerve. ä 
1 The quantity of fibrous ſubſtance 5 „„ 
| ing the optic nerve in this animal, the ſpreading . 
out of that ſubſtance, with the ſmallneſs of the 
nerve itſelf, ſeem to have been the cauſes of that 
deception, which ſome incautious naturaliſt has 
fallen into, and which has been propagated by e 4 


5 

he different authors who have ey one ano. 
5 cher on this i rdy53y Sarwar ; 
KH The ſmallneſs of the DE in zii 1 9 8 155 


: | very remarkable. What there is in che habits of 
> a ſeal to require this ſtruCture, I cannot tell. ht - 

i ſieems a general law of nature, that the pupil of _ | 

8 the eye becomes dilated at death. But unles 
8 1 
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eye muſt alu very little lisbt, chough may | 
allow great diſtinctneſs of viſion. . 

In meaſuring different parts of; dhe eye, 10 was 
afliſted Mr. Aſpdin, an ingenious watch- 
maker, in this town. „„ 5 £62 ov tae 
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1 2 is, 1 believe, 983 allowed, that Elec- 
. tricity, conſidered a9 a principle, o or quality, 
pervading all nature, was u known to the philo- 
ſophers of an tiquity. It is, however, admitted, 

that ſome of its effects were obſerved by them, 1 
but their obſervations led them to believe; = = 
it was a peculiar property of certain bodies only, 

and not that it was, as it now appears to be, one 

of the moſt general and active agents in the 
natural hows - 3 Tue eus! is, as er 15 1 
know, the firſt writer that has 
attractive Power of bodies to one "another, 


_ diſtin from the attractions of gravity. and mag- 
8 . netiſm. 
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<"gree," and that Tr” would. attract iron. 2 


ſame writer aſeribes ſimilar properties to the N 
. lapis lyncurius, which is now believed to be 
_the tourmalin, though it Was "formerly eſteemed © 
to be the ſame with amber. " Theophraſtus, 
however, clearly diſtinguiſhes them from one 
another, though he aſeribes the ſame attractive 
Properties to both. It poſſeſſes f,. he ſays, 


a0 attractive power like amber; and, as they 


« fay, attracts not only ſtraws, and leaves, — 9 = 


hs copper alfo, and i iron, if in ſmall particles.” 


© Pliny gives a ſimilar account. © Amber , 9 1 
2 5 he, '* 1 rubbed” ith 1905 1 "and e 


WAS 


ne. Theophraft, map Nen. 


Te contrary is now thought? to. RE the 3 as abs 155 
cloudy amber-is thought to' be the ,oſt e eledkrie 5 


per fo. See Dr. Milner on Elearicity. | CE 
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Jays Ceterum' attritu e ae vi 1 attra⸗ . 
145 in ſe paleas & folia A ut "HEINE 92 7 e 
Plin. lib. XXXVII. cap. 3. . 

Nec folia autem aut eee in nfo raperey fea eris «nt 


beni laminas. Ibidem Plinii. | 


aks in his Pretiffe on Sibel * | 
_<imber dug on the goaſt of Liguria, which had 
« an attractive power. He intimates, that the 
* cleareſt had this property in the bighelt de- . 
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„„ « 8 1 e wa acts to 
e. itſelf ſtraws and dried leaves, i in the 3 my 
LY ; N e ner a8 the Lagnet does iron.“ He aſcribes | 
tte fame properties to the lapis lyncurius.,. Soli 
nus e, Priſcian , and, I believe, many other 8 
writers have noticed. ae e nie, vt, 
„„ ee 
1 But be, N power . 5 dednelhy 
1 imparts, to bodies, is not the only property off 
that fluid that was known to the ancients. 
N They were acquainted w ith the effects of. the 
electric ſhock z, and have hos deſcribed the - 
' ſenſations occaſioned thereby, upon the human 
body. I do not however mean to inſinuate, that 
they apprehended any connection to ſubſiſt between 
5 the attractiye power Juſt. ſpoken. of, and that : 
_ » whichIam about to mention. It is now proved, : 
. beyond a doubt, that the benumbing power, which 
5 ee aſh: renn Wa 3 is, 
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1 Paleas rapiunt. nas frondeſque. dees, rate. in. 35 
EY pero, ripe 5 = 
. Syria quoque foeminas ſto, zude Beste & vo- "Se 
eeare harpaga, quia folia & paleas rags 4 imbreas ad ſe 
5 rapiat. Plin. XXXVIL 3. SOL. 
> > EI The word by which amber was known among the Arabs 
Xe karabe) 1 is ſaid-by Avicenna to be of Perfian origin, and 
„„ 3 its ee of e e A sun. ot mw 
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in e ee oY he electric ſtr EA 
they have a power of imparting to. any. get „ 
they pleaſe, with which they; come in contact; 
and is indeed the met „ 

. defending. themſelves, 9 praviding, ons. ee 


Vo 
ou 1 


"0 touched with a; 


9 25 4e FH 


beet even of the fitted perſons.” 8 


* 


i vir gave attingatur, quamvis prævalidos lacertos 5 . 


5 1 FE yy Galen 5 locis aeg. © . * "+ 
. 70 TM | — | 


e about to ſeize, and having by that means got 
e them into its mouth, feeds upon them, He 
- adds, <« that this fiſn hides itſelf in the ſand . 
5 e mud, and catches thoſe fiſh that aun over it, 
5 « by benumbing them; of which, he ſays, | 
/ ce ſome have been eye · witneſſes. 7 The ſame fiſh - MN 
<< has alſo the det of. benumbing men. = 8 . 
Pliny fays, * that this fiſh; has the power of 1 
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have both f 


Ariſtotle ſays, that the .torpedo* ce. cauſes, or 
£ 5 


produces a torpidity upon thoſe fiſhes it is 


communicating its benumbing quality af. 
ear, or a rod; andiis-able' to 

Impart a torpor over che ſtrongeſt muſcles of 

« the. body; and, as it were, binds and ſtops che 
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fays, cc chat the tory 
a. 5 t a power, that if jt be touched by the fiſherman - 

— v | < with his eel ſpear, it inſtantly ſtupifies the 
5 = LL « hand, tranſmitting chis power through the 


: ee ſpear, to the hand.“ Plutarch“ ſays, '< tha 
< it affects the fiſnermen through the drag: net; 
_ « and, that if any perſon pours water on Wis - E 
5 ct torpedo, the ſenſation WHY _ een W 
EE : * " *Fthe where hand, ee 


Oppian has gone Ain farther; "ip Bes dif. : 
covered the organs by which this fiſh is enabled 
to produce this extraordinary effect, which he 
aſeribes to « two f organs of a radiated ne | 
"OM which are fixed, or grow on each ſide of the 
e fin! Claudian has written a ſhort poem 
on the torpedo, but he mentions no qualities 
o it different from thoſe which have been re- 
_ ited above, ſave that it can convey its influence 
from the hock, with which it is caught, to the 
hand of the fiſherman; From the above accounts 
we ſee, that the philoſophers of antiquity had 
Ka cecurately obſerved the nature of this extraor- 
FL Kier Rm though, the) y knew, not c * 
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aautem parandz ſont ejus generis torpedines, quia nonnun- 


: appt W to be ede 1 
| noticed the ſenſation, and its effects on the e 
che le the fiſh) makes of this property for its | 
uf dort, and that the fiſh. had the XX,  d E 

pes Pos conveying” it through wood, metals | 


hemp or flax, and even through water; and "if 
laſtly, that this extraordinary power was lodged £4 4 
u e e 3 to che Bins 2” 1 why Why > EE 5 CE 
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| ps e eee Ale is eee "that = 
Pliny aſeribes this power of the fiſh to a certain 
inviſible agency, and calls it by the fame. name? 
that has been applied by later writers e 
© nominate the electrical influence, . 9 
Is is further worthy of remark, that che eic. 
; trical ſhock, erden by faßt of the e tor- 1 , 


dan fore ancient abe. that a an \ invererate 
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Ns a 408 Bac tautum & 1 Aar fur 8955 
afficiat membra, quid non de remediorum omnium 3 
1 | a uae elt. Plin. XXXII. cap. 2. ef . 55 - 


"RG FF 4: W ms 


the It appears | to be Gow Scribonjus Langes. | 


Capitis dolorem quemvis veterem & intolerabilem ; pro- 5 

| 5 tinus tollit & in perpetuum remediat torpedo. viva nigra, 

_ -impoſita eo loco qui in dolore eſt, donec deſinat dolor & 
obſtupeſcat ea pars, quod quum primum ſenſerit, remoye- FE. 
atur remedium, ne ſenſus auferatur ejus partis. Plures e 


quam vix ad duas, treſve reſpondet curatio, id eſt, torpor „ 
92205 in < remediationis. "EA. Noh 2 0 I. „ wo ol 
| LR HET ad gs bed? 
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955 e to the DER Were the b Sh peak : 
The ſame remedy was alſo in uſe for the gout; 
the patient“ being directed to place a living tor- 
. pedo t under his feet, as he ſtobd on the ſea ſhore, 
and to continue it until he found the numbneſs 


net only” affect the Whole we the foot, but'the 


x leg Ufo, as far as the Enee. 1 12 is remedy is ſaid 5 
to have e ary 4 freedman'of Tiberius > 
8 Cefar Fs eee Wife 


inve berate pains « of Ne 1 5 And for eee ; 
of the rectum; and Galen ſeems to have Copied 
him in recommending: the ſame remedy for ſuen 

001 mp laints. The ſame application for the head- 

ach is to be found in Paulus Egineta, | and I 
believe, ſeveral other of the later writers on me- 
' dicine. An ingenious and learned Gen 35 
5 ſuggeſted. to me, that it was probable, that even 
= 921 method of f drewing dow CSIR} MIR 0 
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| duum acceſſerit dolor, fabjicere een oportet, ftantibys 
in litore, non ficco, fed quod alluit mare, donec ſentiat _ 
4 torpere pedem totum be tibiam uſque ad genus. Hoc 


e.t in preſenti tollit dolorem, & in futorum remedist: 
8 boc, Anthero Tiberii libertus 45 85 hereditates enten. ö 


os m3 8 op i” I 


a." Scribon. Larg. cap. XLI. V 

| "+ Dioſcorid. lib. II. Art, | Torpedo. vu. edit & Mat- 

785 thioli. pol rt oa - PL - 

| Lou aol Meas. 2 72,” 

T 4654 1 Pauli h lib. VII. Art. Nagin. 18 . 
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y thi clown was known. i in very eatly times) and 
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particularly to Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king . : : . 


of Rome; and that his ſucceſſor Tullus Hoſti- 
lius, periſhed by his unſkilfulmanagement of ſo 
dangerous a proceſs. Numa Pompilius, we 


know, was a Sabine, TY tract comprehended in = . 


the limits of the ancient Etruria, a country 


from whence the Romans profeſſedly | derived ; 5 
moſt of their religious rites and ceremon ies 


Diodorus Siculus informs us, that the Tyrrheni 
or Etruſci, Numa's countrymen, were parti- 
| cularly knowing in every circumſtance rela- 


tive to thunder, as a branch of natural hiſtory, =_— 


which they ſtudied very eagerly : yeauara 11 1 * 
puoi themomoay e ee bep amen: . 


Lib. V. p. 38 edit, Rhodomanni. 7 


"Pliny, ſpeaks: to the ſame purpoſe. Extat 4. 5 : | 


i memoria facris quibuſdam vel cogi ful : 
mina vel impetrari. Vetus fama Hetrurie of: impe- 
'  Iratum.. evocatum & g Porſend u rege. Numa 
himſelf was, undoubtedly, a man of ſcience. 


Hle rectified the calendar, and by intercalation 8 


brought the lunar and ſolar years to cotreſpond. 55 5 
He was acquainted with the power of a concave 


1 ſpeculum in concentrating. the. Tun's rays, To . 
to inflame bodies; and it was in this Way that | 


the veſtal fire was. lighted. He inſtituted reli- 
gious ceremonies, and formed a college of he- 
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3 in hat regarded religion and . nations. 
5 Livy tells vs, that he built 
an Walker on the fo a mount to“ Jupiter Eli- 

cius, whom, it Was given out, that he had "i 

power of drawing down from heaven, to explain 
what was portended by prodigies, and parti- 
cularly by thunder and: lightnings, and to adviſe 

_  vichthim on other important occaſions. Arno 
bius, copying Plutarch, ſays, that N uma not 
being acquainted with the means of procuring 
thunder, Which knowledge he was defirous to 
A4 acquire, applied to the goddeſs Egeria, WhO 5 
taught him the method of drawing Jupiter down 
from heaven. Now we know, that in the Jewiſn 
„ religion, the viſible appearance of the Deity was 
in the form of a flame of fire; witneſs the manifeſta- _ 
. tion'to Moſes, in two inſtances, and the Shechi- 
nah of the temple.” The fame idea prevailed in 
the Pagan mythology ; Jupiter, when he was 
NEE to come to heron Wien me charafte- 2 


_ 


* . 3 Ke ARE 450 nile, mils 
| ſaſeiperentur atque curarentur: ad ea elicienda ex men- 
[tibus divinis, Jovi Elicio aram in Aventino dicavit, deum- | 

in confulujt An nag 9 55 1 9 Ga FE 
" Bliciunt <elo te J opiter, 3 minores 5 ” 0 5 
None e celebrant Eliciumque vocant. Re 
Orid. Faftor.-lib. III. 105 8 


5 3 + Immiſtaque folgura R 
3 e audit. & tonitrus & inevitable fulmen. 5 


|; OT Ovid. Metamorphos. 1885 2 55 . 
"The fs Ane above a are called 2 e % oy 
: 95 iſtic 8 
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iſtic * of his 1 came in alas manner; | 
to draw down thunder then, and to draw; down 


the Deity, were, according to this acceptation, 


the ſame thing; and this Pliny“ teſtifies, as ne 


 fays, from good authority, had been often per- 


formed by Numa. Let us now examine the ac- 


count of the death of Tullus Hoſtilius, / | Livy. 


ſays of him, that after examining | the Com- 
e mentaries of Numa, and finding there.adeſcrip-, _ 
- © tion of certain occult and ſolemn. ſacrifices; ] - 
| . to Jupiter Elicius, he ſet himſelf to 
t execute theſe in private; but from ſome impro- 
cc, priety in the commencement and conduct of 
_ < theſe operations, he not only failed of being „ 
0 favoured with any intercourſe with any celle. 


e tial beings, but was, through the wrath of 


| "46 Jove, excited by his being importuned with ; | 
et ſuch irregular rites and ceremonials, ſtrucxk 
et with ON N conſumed, together with _- 
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5 recte enitum aut cüratum id ſacrum eſſe; nec ſolum nul | 


lam ei oblatam czleſtium ſpeciem, ſed iri Jovis, ſolici- 


tati prava religione, fulmine iQum. cum domo. 0 | | s 
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's "Ri ante cum a Numa eplus hoc | Gd in n Pf 5 
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2.” Vliny's dikes agrees / 1ere He ſay 
chat Tollus Hoftilius, « whilt he was imitating 
ee in an irregular and improper. manner, the bro 
ee ceſs of Numa, for drawing down” kh Ig, Jo 
ce was ſtruck with. a thunderbolt. 3% 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis +. Agrees) 8 . 
5 peritabd by fire, together with his family; but 
though he ſays, that many thought the burning | 
of the palace was an artifice, to conceal the mur- 
der of the king and his family, yet himſelf) in- 
eclines rather to the opinion that he died by 
_ lightning, on account of his improper conduct 
reſpecting the ſacred rites. All agree that he pe- 
riſhed in a ſtorm, and during the performance of a 
private religious ceremony. Conſidering the in- 5 
tent of theſe rites, which: were probably com- 


2 poſed of ſome proceſſes, which exhibited appear- 


ances of an electrical nature, it is, think, at 


leaſt probable, that he really. loſt his We By his | 
Ds, 1 management. „ EE 


_ _ "Fhere is a remarkable et in Le rele 
b tive to this ſubject. Arruns, a learned Etrurian, 5 


* 


whom he had before deſcribed. as killed in 5 i 


motions of lightning, is ſaid, by him, to have | - 


RE. * colleRed the fires of lightning that were OY 
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| cola „ 5 en to ha ie b 


in the earth.“ What; is this, but the 1 

« of the uſe of | A conductor, to ſecure Haie 

« from being ſtruck by lightning? 5 5 
Let us now ſec if any probable conjecture may 


be formed, concerning th e means or inſtrͤments 


: which they employed in theſe operations. We 


ow. that the Hetruſcans and Sabines, Numa“ 8 


country ymen, worſhipped i ſpears, and Were, in 


deed, the | inventors of thoſe Weapons... Ic; is pro- 35 5 


. bable that they might not worſhip, or employ | 


one ſpear only i in ſuch ſolemnities, but a n 


perbaps a large caſe, or What Homer calls Augobwnf, 
ot a kind of foreſt of ſpears, . The firſt places be 
w rſhip were in the open air, che word templum d 
originally ſignifying, the heaven, or ky. \ Beſides, 
= were upon. high Places... The Lay. was de- 

yered to Moſes. upon mount Sinai: : and an 


a 


wo ve mentioned often 1 in che e s 
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| 1 's Arruns di derte folminis e 8 wh N 
= I terra nate cum murmure condit; © e 
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N 2 Os ; the e, 1 the Ancients | 


foreft of e with the: points e — 4 ö 


with the handles of dry wood, or, perhaps, ſome 


of the Teribinthinate kind, which are bad con- 
| ductors, and placed upon an elevated ſituation, 
| 25 might, if placed within ſtriking diſtance, 
ibit a luminous appearance, and in certain 


d collect electrical fire, ſufficient to make a 
great diſcharge; and, as I ſuppoſe, to deſtroy any 


perſon within the reach of their influence. This 
is not altogether matter of conjecture. | Plutarch 
ſays, that balls of fire were ſeen to reſt on the 
points of the ſoldiers“ ſpears; and we know, that 
in our own times, in the Mediterranean ſea, it is 
cowmmon for balls of fire to reſt on the rigging 


of the ſhips, which appearances. were formerly 
called by the names of Caſtor and Pollux; and 
in later times, the fires of St. Helmo, and are 


thut to foretel good weather. Was it from this 
opinion, that St. Paul's ſhip, mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, had the images of Caſtor 
and ollux on its prow. Livyꝰ ſpeaks of a ſpear, 
in a houſe, that burned more than two hours, 
yet without being conſumed. Could ahi e 


FRAY thing but electrical? 


Ir ſhould, be obſerved, Se Wee 4 0 no: 
| build a remple, but 3 an altar, f in the 4 air. to 


* Fiegattis in 1 15 Ac 1 quam 6662? uiliti 


. emerat, interdiu plus duas horas arſiſſe, ita ut HUNG m0 


>  ambureret | as, e Liv. Kitt. 1 3. „% 
Jupiter - 


7 0 


* 


— 22 


: Jupiter Pitt and that i it was « ftuat 
namely, the Aventine Mount. But T ullus 
Hoſtilius, it is ſaid, Was in 15 retired part“ of 


his Kante; and alone,, 5 


1 ſpear, however, ih; 8 e 


. 10 ace em, in which Tullus Hoſtilius en 
is aid to have periſhed, even in a houſe ; wits 
- neſs. the. ſtory from Livy, mentioned above; 
but we may ſuppoſe, that he might be on the 1 55 
houſe top, Which was à common place of Nr. 
ſmip, and there have erected his apparatus for _ 
drawing down lightning. That this was a comm. | 
mon place for-idolatrous worſhip; we. learn from 5 


5 the ſeriptures. The book of Kings f ſpeaks . of 


the altars, that were on the top of the upper = 
eremiah | ſpeaks of tb 
houſes, upon whoſe! roofs they have burned E 

oe: incenſe unto all the hoſt of heaven, and have _ 
ec. poured out  drink-offerings . to the gods. : 
7 Zephaniah J. mentions thoſe that worſhip . 
| wy of! 4 on n the hou 1098.” «Night: . 15 


| chamber of Ahaz. WD 
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Sylburg. 8 
Is it not probs "From hence, that theſe dente, OY 
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; commenced on the approach of ſtorms %%% 5 
5 Kings, book . chap. Ali. 12. Ya 150 85 : 5 
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then Tullus Hoſtilius, ſuppoſing him Fg ed 
an elevated ſituation, . and upon the top ofa 
building, and furrounded by, or in the _ 
2 bourhood of a number of ſpears, placed with 
their points upwards, receive a ſtroke by their 
means from an electrical atmoſphere; ori n Fe 
not an electrical cloud be ſo attracted and dif- 
charged upon a multitude: of. metaline Le 


und Hy" 1955 and bor the: Sans - - 


: might not Numa be inſtructed, how” to cont 5 
this proceſs with greater ſafety, though, per- , 


haps, not ſcientifically ? But many a houſe ie 


8 preſerved by conductors, whoſe: inhabirants, | g ; 
and even the artificers that erected them, are 1 


e e a the” rationale of the r . 
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| church, in the county of Vork, is: 4 high 
hill, which commands an extenfive profpett « oY 
the adjacent country. It is called, by 
8 People, POTS e Paus. . the 
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| OT e Lei . 
r are -abundance of large. craggy ſtones, . 
(of that ſort generally called mill- ſtone grit) : 
lying ſcattered up and down, which, when viewed 
| from the eaſt, look like the foundation or ruins | 
_ of: ſome, ſtupendous fabric. One of. theſe 


ſtones, or rather two of them cloſely joined to- 


> gether, is called the eancaxz; it is of an irre- 


_ gular ſquare form, | with obtuſe angles, and bath 


= upon its ſurface- four baſons, -hollowed: in the 


2 ſtone; the largeſt; being nearly in the center, 


* 


18. capable of holding eight or ten gallons of 


i Water, ſome ſay more: whether theſe hollows be 
natural, or artificial, is: not known. This ſtone 
1 meaſured, and found to be about ſeventy-ſin 
feet in circumference : x another long vie ven hole, 


5 upon this ſtone, is called Robin Hood's bed. 


A little weſtward of this, is another ſtone, about 
twenty feet in height, and about fifty - ſix feet 
in eircumference at the baſe; but much narrower 


r the top, from whence, proceed irregular flu- 


_ tings or ridges, down one fide, of about two 


feet long, by ſome ſuppoſed the effect of time, 


and by others the workmanſhip of art, More 


. weſtward, and nearer. the. valley of Greenfield, 


ue ground is called Aldermans, and overlooks * _ 
that valley, oppoſite to a large and high rock 3 


Called Alphian. Upon the level of this ground, 


is a fiſſure in the earth, about twelve or fourteen 


yards long, each end terminating in a cavernous 


. ole i in the 1 9 one of e is 1 of ad- . 
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in dogs, foxes, or ſheep ; the other large . 
enough to receive men. Neither of theſe ca- 


vities has been thoroughly explored by any one 


within memory; a perſon informed me that he 
had gone into the larger with a light, but re- 
turned, after having gone down a Nloping deſcent 


of about ſixty yards: tradition ſays, into the other | 


301 once went a dog, in full chace after a fox, = 
but neither of them ever returne. 


To a ſuperficial. obſerver, ed: ith 0 


ancient hiſtory, and buſied only with the com- 
mon occurrences of the preſent day, theſe rude 
remains may appear to be no more than the 


ſport, or chance of nature, thus left, when the 5 


vater of the general deluge quitted its earthly 
| feat, and fixed its reſidence i in its proper bed. 


To gueſs at the tranſactions of remote 3 


where we have no written authotity, i is, it muſt be 

owned, too often fallacious, and at beſt. very 
uncertain; and. ſome, whoſe. purſuits do not 
coincide with ſuch reſearches, may flight thoſe 


attempts, which might lead to a diſcovery of 


actions ſo far back as © twice ten hundred years; 


yet where we cannot attain complete knowledge, 


it is humbly preſumed, A 1 1 | 
may be admitted. | 


Upon this ground of TENT 6 we ke! 1 a 


| And ſay, that ſituations like theſe, and ſtones like 
thoſe we deſeribe, have been made uſe of in the 
moſt ancient idolatry, and particularly by the 
fuchs of this 1 who, as prieſts of its firſt 
; : : inhabitants, 5 


- 
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inhabitants, performed the rites of their ell. : 


upon high grounds, as moſt ſuitable to the ſo- 


lemnity of their worſhip; and As. they might 


ſuppoſe the Deity to be more propitious, when 
addreſſed from a lofty eminence, © they wor- 


ec ſhipped the whole expanſe of heaven, and had 


Ko © open temples.” *. ; Sacred hiſtory aſſures us this 
was the cuſtom amongſt idolatrous nations in the 


eaſt. We are told in the hiſtory of rhe. Jewiſh | 


kings, that Joſiah, zealous i in the worſhip. of the 


true God, went about to reform the Iſraelites, . 


Who had fallen into idolatry ; chat. he deſtroyed 


the groves, the temples, and the high places that ; 
were before Jeruſalem, and on the right hang 


of the mount of Corruption, which King Solomon 
had built for Aſhtoreth, the idol of the Sidonians, 


and for Chemoſh, the idol of the Moabites, and 
for Milchom, the abomination. of the children 

of Ammon. The margin of our old Bibles i in- : 
forms us, it was the mount of Olives, that was = 


called the mount of Corruption, becauſe it was 


full of idols. 


Now it may be N that the refidence of 
2 Druid, thus elevated upon a mountain, would 


the better command reſpect from a ſurrounding 


crowd, who had an opportunity, for many miles 


around, of beholding the ſmoke aſcend f from a 


15 burning ſacrifice. 
The ſtone called PANCAKE, I ſhall venture to 


5 W out, as an altar once uſed for ſacrifice, S 
Vu 4 1 e fe OS 


296 „ Of Dede Remains = 
5 libazioas,” the offering the rh of the earth; kor 


4 


© _ - divination by the entrails of beaſts, the fight of 


1 known, | 


birds, by: water, 88 other e e nom not 


Hy 


O00 


vs a vety accurate 8 Wine account of Drui-. 55 


| dical hiſtory, and deſcribes theſe ſtones, or karns, 
with great minuteneſs; and whoever will take 


| the trouble to read his work, may be thoroughly. 
convinced, that theſe ſtones in Saddleworth were 


originally for the ſame up with whoſe eb he 
 Ueleribes'i in Cornwall. LR „ 
- eaking of lions; or mas 10 7 1 
4. Fs baſons are generally found on the higheſt 
* hills, and on the tops of the moſt conſpicuous | 
ce karns : 2655 ſome are found ſunk intq thin flat : 
« ſtones, but they are oftener worked into more 


: FE ſubſtantial and maſſive rocks.” | He ſeems not 


do allow of their being « 884 for altars , 
either of ſacrifice, of libation, or holy fires: 
but 1. muſt ſay, that the ſtone called PAN- 
CAKE, might be accommodated to thoſe pur- : 
poſes with care. He thinks theſe baſons wholly | 


5 calculated for the Pagan ſuperſtitions of“ luſtra- 


"ce tion and Purifications by water. The pureſt | 
c of all water is that which comes from the 


ee heavens in ſnow, rain, or dew; and of this 


the ancients were not ae and therefore - 


: „ 1 lor that ancient heathen priets aid fact Z 
2 ivy upon rocks. . 85 | 
| 4 4% 


cc n Wouter Rein to bid mote Joly. for 8 
ct „ in thoſe ſacred rites, than this. | 

« Tt may with great probability: be: fan) 
ce «he fo ſtrict a ſe& as that of the Druids 


00? could not be ignorant of ſo univerfal a cuſ- 


tom, nor knowingly forbear to adopt ſo anci- 
«ent and ſpecious a rite for a part of their ſyſ- 
tem: my opinion, therefore, is, that the 
Druids, as well as other prieſthoods, had che 
«© rites of external purification by waſhings and 
be ſprinkling ; ; for this, they had their holy 
« water; that this holy water was rain or ſnow, 
«or probably both; and that theſe rock-baſons 


« were veſſels moſt ingeniouſly contrived! to 
* procure that holy water. They likewiſe' had 


cc their waters of jealouſy, as well as the Jews, 


et and, near the banks of the Rhine, uſed the T | 


- waters of that river to purge the ſuſpected. 


«© Theſe haſons are moſtly placed above . 


ee reach of cattle, frequently above the inſpec- 


« tion of man.“ Theſe long hollows, ſuch as 
Robin Hood's: bed upon the ſtone. called PAN- 


CAKE, © Fg [ſuppoſes | & were to receive 
cc the bod 


s, of men and children for particular 
=o CN. hw by the healing virtue attri- L 
rc buted to the god, who inhabited the rock, 
ee they might be cured of their ailment; or, 
ee by being proſtrated on ſo holy a place, might 
2 be MERE for, and e to the ſervice 
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How the rock - deity, for which rv were in- 


« tended.” 15 - ; 
In confirmation of the 8 * notion ch 


| "pen: to the preſent day, that the water in 
© - the baſon, in the center of vaueARk, will cure 
ſore eyes, which ſuperſtition, .I ſuppoſe, hath 


| continued from the Druid-times, and ſeems. to. 


 efſfabliſh the exiſtence of Wa: in TY _ 


7 


of the country. 1 8 : | 
The water in ths e might 1 80 to 
mix with their miſietoe, which was ee wes ol © 


as a general antidote. - 


- About half a mile north of bench are 3 [> 
7 large ſtones piled upon each other, upon 
the higheſt of which is a hollow, or baſon; theſe 


are called STAPELEY sroxzs. What the word 


ſtapeley may ſignify, is uncertain ;. it may come 


from the. Belgic word ſtapel, a ſettled market ; 


perhaps in this place neceſſary articles were ſold 


to the Druids, and others who came to worſhip, 


the venders not being permitted to 1 8 


55 oy nearer the ſacred ground. 


Similar ſtone baſons are ſaid to be: found 
upon the commons, ſome miles diſtant, in the 


fame county, which were allowed (by that- able 
and judicious antiquary, the late Rev. Mr. 


Watſon, rector of Stockport, in Cheſhire) to be : 


Druidical remains. Not far from this ground 


> 8 was found the fone . e 5 the 


On  Draidical 1 R | 3 N 299 


9272 


; N Mr. Whitaker, in his. baer, of das- 
cheſter... 

The FRETS 1 Sane alu: twenty cow 
in height, erected at ſome. little diſtance from 
PANCAKE, I ſhould fix upon as the ſtone, or idol, 
once here worſhipped ; around it are many, very. 
large ſtones, lying in all directions, as if tum 
bled one from off another. The general form 
of this ſtone is that of a large irregular: wedge. 
Borlaſe ſays, “ the Phcenicians adored deities. of 
this form.” The holes deſcribed before may be 

conſidered as highly neceſſary i in the buſineſs of. - 
Pagan deception ;. from them anſwers might be 


given, and ſounds and horrid noiſes might be , 


heard, produced by perſons concealed there for 
the purpoſe of aſtoniſhing deluded people, and 
by theſe ſecret ways, maintaining. the credit. of 
the Druidical hierarchy ' 

Ancient hiſtory informs us, that 5 1 of. 
; Apollo, at Daphne, near Antioch, ' when deli- 
vering his oracles, ſat upon a ſmall ſeat like 4 


buſhel, pierced with many holes, and pla- 


ced over an aperture of the floor of the temple, 
through which the gale of FOI was ce 
to ariſe. s 


At is 3 „ . 535 part oo the 


country was. early peopled by thoſe. Celtz, who. 


5 Theſe conjectures are much frengthened by Major 
| Rooke's obſervations on HITTING TON? pany 1 
| ay nu cg fa p +6 
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owed their extraction to Phioticis in Syd, ü 
ſince we find the Celtiberi of Spain to be ef 
Phœnician origin, as well as the founders of ſe. 
veral cities in Italy; and it may be difficult to 
prove the Celtæ of old Gaul, Who inhabited be⸗ 
tween the rivers Garonne and Seine, to have 
ſprung from any other ſource. | Almoſt all wri- - 

tels agree, that the firſt inhabitants of this Iſland 
had an intercourſe with the Phœnicians, WhO are 
allowed to have traded to Britain, from thoſe 
once famous | ſea ports yre and Sidon; and 
Where they left a colony, would no doubt leave 
with them, all the rites and ceremonies" of their 
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ene ns 5 
If be e that this hilt has been 
Ae to heathen worſhip, the grou nc called 
Aldermans, 1 ſhould imagine to extend to the 
place where the idol once ſtood. © The word „ 
dermans, *. ſuppoſe not to be its original name, 
but to have been afterwards given by the Saxons, 
f ggnifying, in their language, the elderman, or 
oldman, from a rock idol or ſtone pillar, there 
once worſhipped, by the Celtic Britons, the true 
name of which was unknown to the Saxons. 
We read in the Levitical law, that Moſes forbid 
the Iſraelites to rear up a ſtanding image, or ſet 
up any ſtone i in their land, to bow down to it or 
worſhip it. The adoration of ſtones was com- 
mon at that day, we read, or why forbidden, ? 


So that pon | the whole I mond conelude, 
e ANA 


* 
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0. Draidjeal Remains... e 
| chat; a _ ſtone pillar was once RE upon 5 
this hill; and the ſtone called pANcARE, the „„ 
and the ſtones now lying diſperſed about, nee 
formed (though of rude materials) an heathen 
temple, which upon the prevalence of chriſtia- 5 
nity, and the riſe of more enlightened. times, 
Was de = ARG 09s is even to this dayyraſting: 
| 'T was Frame hes hes? that RE people 
would aſſemble in fine weather, and with. iron 
crows, and levers, amm 1 ther So lves by ren 
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in rolling down the doping hills, Thus we ſee bo 5 
i devouring teeth of time, determined, ſcarcely 5 


leave one ſtone aN W 125 this once la- es 


| el ground. . ” 1 
nA Mow-Cop i in 1 Che ire, i is a = p pright EE 

b Tone. Pillar, called the Oldman at Mow, and — 
ſaid, by the country people, to be an idol, per 
| 1 once uſed, for, antonio at ale. 45 re ti 
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liam de Veſey, then Lord of Alnwick, and of the 
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immenſe poſſeſſions of the Tyſons; granted tc to Ivo 
de Veſcy by the Conqueror. During the laſt of 
the Croiſades, Veſcy, with ſome other Northum- 


brian Gentlemen, viſited the monaſtery on mount 


; Carmel. They 1 8 there Freſporn their coun- 
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| glen one of the religious, and became fa. 
attached to him, as to defire/ that he might be 
permitted to return with them to England. The 
ſuperior agreed to their requeſt, on condition 
that Freſborn ſhould found a Carmelite monaſtery 
in his native country. Freſborn choſe a ſpot 
near the caſtle of his friend; to fulfil his obliga- 
tion; the land was granted by Veſcy; and Freſ. 
born became the abbot. Tradition ſtill denomi- 
nates one _ me . towers EP Alek: ane ; 


88058 fancied: PORE af, to mount Carmel | 


determined. the ſite of Huln abbey. It is con- 


troverted, (as all truth is important) whether the 


hill on which the abbey ſtands, or an oppoſite 


eminence, were the object which occaſioned this 5 
choice. However difficult this point may appear, 


it would ill become a lover of antiquity to omit 


an opportunity of deciding by conjecture. 1 


muſt confeſs, then, it appears from a compariſon 


* "ith Ys Sane the lire of the TOE TE INS | 


cone, almoſt Hom the brials of: the. rivers: bas 


the appearance of mount Tabor... | 
But there needed not theſe Aerzen of ro- | 


mantic devotion, in favour of a place, which, 


E In Sandys's phraſe, would make ſolitarineſs 
e delightful, and ſtand in e Wi ny 5 


as turbulent 8 of cities,” Sls x de x 


5 Ho: | Here, 8 


1,9 
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1 De 3 Was: IDE es Wade FEY 1 5 


i Y concive. the monument before us to. chars form- 


ed the covering of his ſtone. coffin, _ . 0 
It appears, from an inſpection of many ancient 


: „ that the croſs was a common orna- 
ment for the covers of ſtone coffins, both before 
and after the conqueſt. Seyeral ſpecimens of 


thiß kind are brought together, in Gough's ſe- 
pulchral monuments: in ſome, the croſs is 


accompanied with the armorial - bearings: of the 
_ perſon interred. - Our artiſt, | with more taſte, | 
bas introduced the arms and inſignia of Veſcy, 


in a kind of trophy, with very elegant fillets. 1 
am not quite ſatisfied about the meaning of the 
Wheel contained in the creſt, Moſt of the croſſes. 
I have mentioned have à circular ornament on 
the top, ſometimes encloſing a quatrefoil. The 
wheel, in this inſtance may allude to Veſcy's tra- 
vels. Or more probably it is that bearing known : 
in books of heraldry, by the name of the Cathe- 
 rine-Wheel ; a bearing, according to the Acci- 
dence of armory, proper to the moſt honourable 
perſons only. It would be inaccurate not to ob- 
| ſerve, that the form of this wheel is different = 
from that given to the Catherine -Wheel by the 

| heralds; for in this before us, there are two con- 
centric circles, in the outer of which, radii, like 
1 are drawn to the circumference ; ; but 
whether this be a piece of 1 ingenious flattery, by 
which the W of the wheel is doubled, or 
whether ; 


ee it 3 to 1 particular incident in in = 
De. Veſey's 8 like —1 believe. we cannot deter- 


mine. . 


The iche 5 DE a FA a on ths 
right. of the trophy, is ſaid to be the ancient 
bearing of the Northumbrian Veſeys. : LE 0 whom 
the ſhield charged with a chevron, | on the left, | 
belonged, I have attempted in vain to deter- 
mine. I do not remember, that it is to be found | 
among the numerous eſcutcheons diſplayed on 
the gateways. of the caſtle and abbey of Aln- 
wick., Perhaps, in this inſtance, Time, in mock= 
ery. of. human pride, has reſtored” the ſymbol of 


a family whoſe. name and memory have perifh- 15 


95 The ſword and bugle horn, ſuſpended on 


| different fides of the trophy, intimate the baro- 


nial quality of the deceaſed. The monument, 


therefore, certainly commemorates a Baron de | 
| Veſey. But 1 am led to believe that rhis Baron: 
Was the patron of the monaſtery,- not only from 5 
| the place where the monument was found, but 8 
from a note in the old plan of the abbey, firſt 
publiſhed by Mr. Groſe. The Founder's tomb is 
there marked, at the eaſt, end of the church, 5 


ä but no notice 18 taken of it, in che : urrey which. 
| accompanies the plan. 5 ; FG 


As it is a point undecided | by: es. EY 5 


5 cher F reſborn. erected the building at his o.] 
expence, or whether the munificence of his friend 
ſupplied 1 as well as the” . whe chiefly 
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ee dren of a an ancient Monument, G. he 


' becauſe I am inclined to be of the latter opinion : 
1 apprehend that the title of founder of the mon- | 
 aftery could only belong to William de Veſcy. 
It is well known that the tombs of founders and 
benefactors of religious edifices were generally | 7 
placed near the altar; and nobody could ſay to a 


Norma Baron, » tmmemor " ſepulchri fruis domos. 
much of 'the monument of William de 
vel y. A vindication of this little diſquiſition 
may appear neceſſary to thoſe who condemn the 
ſtudy of antiquities, as uſeleſs or uncertain, But 
1 have ever thought, that purſuits, which add 


to the innocent happineſs of life, are too reſpect- | 
able to require defence. A knowledge of anti- 


quities implies labour and erudition, and I do 
not know that it diſpoſes either to vice or folly. 


The charge of uncertainty can never be brought 
against this kind of knowledge, without recoil- 


ing on all ſyſtems; and a true philoſopher will 


beware of under-valuing any reſearches into hu- 
man life; eſpecially ſuch as intereſt our nature . 
ſo ſtrongly, as thoſe of the antiquarian. For 


every one muſt feel, in ſome degree, on ſurvey- 


ing the works of former ages, thoſe ſentiments, 5 
ſo well expreſſed i in that exquiſite paſſage, which 
Mr. Groſe has ſelected, as the motto on bs 


e . ; 


I do love 1 N ancient ruins; Pr WE 

We never 1 upon them but we EE ab Ln 

Our foot upon ſome F hiſtory. % oo = ma 
| : 5 And 


M ˙ a 


On the Nature and vnd of binn. 3 
2 [And queGionleſs;. liens] in this open court, 5 RE 
Which now lies naked to the injuries. 
 0f ſtormy weather, ſome men lie eg”: 5 
Lov'd th' church fo well, and gave ſo lately 7 | 
They thought it ſhould have canopy'd their bones. 
Tin doomeſday. Bat all things have an end. 
Churches and cities, that have diſeaſes like to men, „ 
Muſt have like as thats we have. Dh Over 
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On the Narons 105 . of Eroayzvcr; „ 


| RionanD e Ve S. 185 Pr TE JA). 

"66 Frodu- et 1 e Sapientis Elegie ) J 

5 N q 

cedit, | Ita enim Salomon, /apiens corde appellabitur prudens, © 4 
ſed dulcis eloguio majorg reperiet; haud obſcuré innuens, Bi 
Sapientiam famam quandam, et admirationem cuipiam 0 
conciliare, at in rebus gerendis et vita communi, e : . 
ou ns: efſe efficacem.” _ Oe oo cl 
„„ e de e Scien. lib. VI. 1 3: „ 
TOE * ad move a B »1 5 2, | u. 8 1 
- MUST 1 to 1 5 e 70 owning ; that | f 


I conſider myſelf as running ſome riſque, in 
venturing to ſolicit the attention of the Society, „„ 
when 1 have nothing to offer but a few thong 1 
concerning ſuch a kind of ſubject as Eloquence. Iv 
Generally prevalent as the ſtudy of Phyſiology is 
at prefent,! in this kingdom, and particularly culti- 
„ X 2 „„ vated 


22 


308 On the Nature and ue 1 A 


} 


+ - vated a as this ſcience i is by ſo many of the moſt 
eminent members of the Sociery; 1 mould be 


ſomewhat ſurprized if the philoſophy of the fine 
arts Were held in much eſtimation. | 1 79 never 
could, and 1 hope I never ſhall allow myſelf to 
ts or think diſreſpectfully of other men's 

purſuits, merely becauſe they differ from mine; 

8 I may be permitted to ſay, that the 
ſtudy of that grand and ſeducing ſcience, Natural 


- Philoſophy, has a tendency to excite in its fol- 


lowers, low ideas of arts as uſeful as any that can 
be founded even upon its nobleſt diſcoveries: It 
is true, that in diſtinguiſhing the arts from each 
| other, the fine arts have been uſually oppoſed 
to the uſeful; but is not this improper? and 


| {would it not. be better to conſider them as divi- 


ded into the liberal and the mechanical? Had 1 
thought eloquence to be a fine art only; in the 
eommon ſenſe of that term, 1 ſhovld, in the firſt 
inſtance, have probably ſaved myſelf the trouble 
of thinking or writing about it at all, but, in the 
ſecond, 1 ſhould certainly have ſpared the So- 
eiety the trouble of reading what T had written. 
Eloquence, ſo far as it is an art, is undoubtedly 
claſfed with propriety, among the fine arts, ſince 
the means it uſes to effect its purpoſes are not 


3 


mechanical, and inaſmuch as it is fo con- 5 


ſtantly connected with the ſtrongeſt exerciſes. of 
the imagination; but ſurely 1 it can never be ex- 
cluded W an eminent e among the uſeful. 


i 


— 5 1 - 
$4» a. 


| arts; 3” 


Arts, 0 85 as men have! rede to be at- 
tacked; fears to be allayed; hopes to be excited, 
or paſſions to be moved; and: ſo long, it may be. 
added, as they have underſtandings | to be in- 
formed. For, perhaps, the moſt extenſive field 
for the diſplay of real ability in ſpeaking, is che 
rich, the vaſt, and hitherto vncultivated tract of 


5 


probable evidence. Fe OC STELIS i Dy 
Wichin che ſphere: of: 3 aided: 

_ eloquence has but little to do, having only room 
enough to exhibit two of her loweſt qualities, 
5 perſpicuity and order: but demonſtration, though 
abſolute ſo far as her power extends, reigns over 
a very narrow territory. I will not preſume to go 
quite ſo far as D'Alembert, and ſay of elo- 
quence, “ Les prodiges qu'elle opere ſouvent 
de entre les mains d'un ſeul ſur toute une na- 


} 


W tion, ſont peut etre le témoignage le plus Z 


« eclatant oy da ſuperiorits d'un homme ſur un 
« autre ; but till, that art which teaches us 
how we e likely; in the moſt effectual manner, 


to make ourſelves maſters of other men's minds 
| by ſpeech, muſt be permitted te to rank very ny 
in the ſcale of uſeful ſtudies. 


It has in truth beep. common. 2010 thoſe. men 
af ſenſe, who have themſelves been deficient in 


expreſſion, to ſpeak: with contempr. of the elo- 
JOY. oy other's ans: to Prue it as uſeleſs 
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at leaſt, - ik not highly dangerous; nay, ſome ; 
men have very dexterouſiy and ſucceſsfully 

uſed the art itſelf to decry its importance, and 
vilify its tendency *. Dod fit indigniſimum, 


ſays Quintilian, in aum. eee utuntur . 
. u viribus f. 7 


=: It is , ho . rs 1 Ed +44 


C men love to deceive; and be deceived, - 


cc ſince rhetoric, that powerful inſtrument of 
e error and deceit, | has its eſtabliſhed pro- 


8e feſſors, is publicly. taught, and has always 


ee been had in great reputation F.?? What 


4 is che end of eloquence,“ ſays Warbur- 
ton in the chapter already referred to, but 
.* to ſtifle. reaſon, | and inflame the paſſions To 
The prejudices of Mr. Locke were undoubtedly 
honeſt, but they plainly; ſhow that he miſtook 
the abuſe. of the art for the art itſelf; and hap- 
ily for mankind, my Lord Bacon's obſerva- 
tion is true]: No man can well ſpeak fair of 
ce iin fordid and. baſe, but in ider honeſt 
LE os F 8 „„ TO: 


1» „The 1 of 3 3 coding are der 5 
numerous, but there are few examples of it ſo remarkable, 


or ſo entertaining, as a long paſſage in Plato's Gorgias, 


and another in the ninth fg ea of " Warburton's nt og 


"of Grace. AMEN! 


„ ER Lib. It, cap. 15. 175 0 Foy 


Is . on 5 Underſtanding, bovk III. 5 10. 


De rebas ſordidis, et indignis non poſſe quempiam | 
pulchre loqui, at de debut honeſtis facillime. De OR” : 


1 „„ it 


Biſhop's s authority it. may be objefted, | 
Thucydides ſays it \ was to Cleon 1 1 ce that Veet 
ee he uſed to hold the bad fide in the cauſes he 


cc pleaded, therefore he was ever inveighing 5 


et * againſt, eloquence | and good ſpeech .. Ae 


were eaſy to multiply the examples of ſuch miſ- 
repreſentations ; the ſophiſts and the fathers of 
old, the metaphyſicia ns and theologians Dr. -: 
3 have united in abuſing an art, which they 


wanted zudgment as well as taſte to underſtand. 


E in all the various f nſtances of theſe i incon- | 
fderate attacks, it ever appeared to me, that 


the objections and cenſures conſtantiy aroſe 


from a miſconception. of the real Hatvre of the 


110 often is PTY huet hog une Fr to : 
ſome ignorant coxcomb, who in every geſture, | 
look, and word, offends againſt the firſt ma 
ments of ſpeaking! forgetting, Ars 24 celare 
arten! How many times muſt every man have T7. 


+ £-3% 


-phraſe-monger, "whoſe ſkill conliſted oily in the. 
frequent uſe of a gaudy word, 'or an affected 
antitheſis! Thus bas this efficacious and im- 


portant art become diſreputable, and been of 


courſe. diſregarded by many great and wiſe men, _ 
even 8 thoſe whoſe Profeſſions are "Ton 
Tet RARE CATE) . e F e Ri. „„ 
e . rat tid. in.” + 


7. 


3 7 7 
. 
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f it is an eaſy. matter to be eloquent.“ To 7 5 


"3 2 On the Nature an 4 22 of Eloqu ö we N 5 


aa ith the daily Practice of public forak- T 
ing. But this miſconception is far from being 
| et to thoſe who have not attended to the | 
ſuhject; for perhaps it is hardly poſſible to pro- 
f duce any. definitions of rhetoric from the anci- 
8 ent, and there are but few to be found i in the 
me Hern writings that treat of. 165 which do not 
eith Er. lay it open to juſt objections, or degrade 
its importance, by ;config 10g, ity eng and its 
een e PRADA TS Oe TINY | 
It cannot Fu have. been. 5 of $4497 w_ 
prize to ſuch as ate ;conyerſant with che works 
of tle moſt celebrated. Rhetoricians, | that they 
ſhould differ | fo generally. and ſo widel reſpeck⸗ | 
ing the nature of. the. art y which they profeſs, to 
teach. In the fifteenth chapter of his ſecond 
book, Q uintilian ſtates and refutes 2 great Va- 
| riety of, differing definitions, which, even in his | 
: time, 7 Wed . of ere 555 he 5 


141 2 £ 9 7 


een 


thay dhe — to. oy and. 72 —— 5 
| his, own opinion; 55 but with leſs Kill, and leſs : 
ſucceſs, than he bad attacked the ſentiments 
| of 8e predeceſſors, 1 by ſame jreconelleable 


„ WP 


8 this, daes, which, 5 l de rnd, bas 


been conſidered by ſo many able authors, and 
1 ſome of Tur. rale e that 1 


f 1 
3 8 ** 82 *% chuſe 5 is 
ESRD bs 2% 855 5 2 5 ; 3 
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as an apology for preſuming to go over the 
ground which ſuch men have trodden. Since 
all cannot be right where all diſagree, the au- 
chority of one ſerves. to counterbalance- that of 
another; and thus A man may be allowed to 
differ from any of them, without. dreading, the 
imputation of vanity. e 1 it is oe 


JJC 


office of rhetoric . 8 155 YER 


7 pe meglinacfe.” Rhet. lib. 85 . . 


r Offeium aptem ejus n viderur . 
| dicere appoſitẽé ad hs re 27 ee oe 
 Inveo, lib. I. S. g. e TOs 
e Nihil enim x8 cle beste ait copioft 1 tot 
quens ſapientia. Cicero Orat. Part. S. 23. 
. ee bene Geest“ N Quin. tib. n. 
| <p; T5. e 8 e 9 63 ir 
e Eſt f igitur f 7 0 fins iris = 
1 perſuadendi. : Hæc opinio originem duxit 9 5 


Up 


e eee 4 apud Platonem e idem fere di- i 


xe beit.“ Quin. lib. II. cap. T5. | 55 
1 Eloquence eſt le talent 1 ares 


60 {fag et de faire paſſer avec rapidite, dansVame_ 
«des autres le ſentiment profond dont on eft pene- 
5 e D' Alembert fur l Elocution Oratoire. 
. Drive: is the natural facplty of ſpeech | 
« CT by art. Dr, Frede 8 Teftures 5 


on e aa Criticiſm, 


Sa * 
8 


n ib Nature. Eleguence. 313 
chuſe to. mention N difference among 5 
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EN On the Nature Bd Unility if Rioja 


e Eloquence is the power "of ſpeaking vith 


flueney nt NEON Dr. 2 s Die. 
tionarr. 15 


4 


3 Wogan is che art of e or e 1 8 


well, ſo as to move and perſuade. Chambers $ 
ws en Dr. Rees's 8 


Irhis! is but a ſmall ſample of then various us modes 
of ſpeaking concerning the ſubject; but no 
more need be produced, and to me all theſe : 
appear either falſe or imperfect. Perhaps the 


moſt ſenſible, moſt. ſubſtantial, and moſt uſeful 


| idea of eloquence, is that expreſſed by Dr. 
Campbell, in che firſt ſentence of his PHILOSOPHY | 
OF RHETORIC, © Eloquence | is that art or talent 
by which a diſcourſe is adapted to its end.“ 
The ſame ſentiment is intimated by Quintilian, 
when he ſays, Quo quiſque plus efficit dicendo, boc 


magis ſecundum naturam eloquentiæ dicit*, © Wh at- 


ever compoſition f,“ ſays Mr. Wilkes, i in one 
of his ſpeeches, « produces. the effect which is 
ce intended, in the moſt forcible. manner, is, in 


40 my opinion, the beſt, and moſt to be appro- Fo 


ce ved. That mode mould always be purſued: 
& it t has the be . as well AS, the : moſt, fuc- 
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8 

7 | Tnflead of e 1 compoſition produces the, foe, a 
15 ſhoald have faid, whatever compoſition is beft calculated ; 
10 pruduce the effect. The 1 0 Would then bei incontro- 
vue. * 8 Lot 5 
„„ | - PF I cc ceſs, 


5 * 3 
* . 1 N 8 


applied to denote ornamental 


on Nature and Utility of Eloquenct. 316 
<« ceſs, on the great theatre of the world, no 
ee leſs than on the ſtage, whether you mean to 
« inſpire pity, terror, or any other paſſion.“ 
It may, perhaps, be objected, that the word elo- 
quence has generally been uſed in a more limited 
ſenſe, and to ſay the truth, it has by many been 
ompolition only: 
but has not this ariſen from a miſtake, by which 
2 part of the art has been taken for the whole? 
This has been the caſe with poetry, and it is 
amuſing to obſerve the difficulties into which the | 
error has brought many learned men, in their 
attempts to ſettle the nature and eſſential quali- 
ties of this noble art. Some have thought it's). 
nature to conſiſt in imagery, ſome in imitation, 
ſome in fiction, ſome in metre, and in others in 


paſſion; whereas, theſe are only ſo. many differ- 5 


ent means employed by the poet to effect his 


purpoſes, and are all mere parts of that, af. 


which it has been ſuppoſed they conſtitute the 
eſſence. However, let the common meaning of 
the term be what it may, we are not now conſi- 
dering the proper acceptation of a word, but the 
real nature of a: ſerious art. The exiſtence of 
ſuch an art can hardly be doubted, for that would 


be to queſtion whether men ſpeak beſt by acci- 


dent or by deſign ; when they take no thought, 
or when they previouſly conſider what they are 
about to do. Nature, it muſt be confeſſed, does 
1 and vill not dal ens: but N hel us, 


| -injpolicics,' might be pointed out, who, though 


on intereſting occaſions, to uſe thoſe forms of 


ſpeech (even the maſt complex) which rhetori- 
cians have arranged and named. Perhaps no 


language is more natural than that which abounds 


with figure and alluſion. Yer ſtill ability alone 
tis not ſuſſicient; and a living man, of high rank 


ied far beyond any of his cotemporaries, and 


greatly ſuperior to them in acquirements, has 
vet been often found an uſeleſs, and ſometimes a 


dangerous auxiliary, becauſe he wanted the {kill 


to manage his prodigious powers. He is ever 
flayinng ſomeching only for the ſake of ſaying i it; 
merely becauſe it is ſingular, beautiful or ſub- 
lime, and without any regard to its effect on bis 
auditors. A real thought he never can diſmiſs, 
Dill he has made it the ſubject of innumerable 
hag mpariſons, or darkened it by ſuperabundant il- 


uſtration. If it be poſſible for ſuch a waſte of 


8 Weste to be occalioned bya deficiency in the art 
we are ſpeaking of, it may not be amiſs to con- 


cider, hether the definition of it given by Dr. 


: Campbell be the true one, and, at the ſame 
time, to examine the opinions of the other cele- 

brated writers, whoſe definitions I have quoted, 
as they are maintained. and defended by two au- 


thors of great reputation, and of peculiar! abi- 


lities for the diſcuſſion of ſuch. a ſubje&, Dr. 
Browne and Dr. Leland, both of whom have - 


: Rated e cheir ſentiments at 1 8 the former in 
z His ' 


On. the: Nathre 6 7 


£ 
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-Dr. Hera ene ths 8 05 « As N iof 5 
e vague, unſteady nature, merely relative to 


| «the imaginations and paſſions of mankind, 


ee ſo there muſt be ſeveral orders and degrees 

of it; ſubordinate to each other in dignity, 

c yet each perfe& in its kind. The common 
een of each is perſuaſion: the means are dif- 

eferent, according to the various capacities, 

e fancles and affections of thoſe whom the artiſt 3 

e attempts to perſuade. The pathetie oratur 


<«-Who throws a congregation of enthuſiaſts into 
e tears and groins, would raiſe affections of 
6 4 very different nature, ſhould he attempt to 
„ proſelyte an Engliſh parliattient. As on the 


© Other hand, the fineſt ſpeaker that ever com- 


e manded the houſe, would in vain” pont 
the pa of bis eloquence on a onthe” 
© rhceting.” Dore i on Ridicule, ect. 1 
p. 32. : 

Gt this ane ty! Df. Lead; 8 this 
ee plauflbly and ingeniouſly urged, but the e 


. « argument is foutided on rhe ſuppoſition, that 
ce eloquence and perſuaſion are one and the 
e ſame, and that to be denominated an orator, 
no more is neceſfary than to influence and 
© move the heater. A ſuppoſition which can- 


el not . admitted, however witty men may 
| SR | | <0 TEE 


— | ae | 


| his kssaU on RIDICULE, and the latter in kis bs. 
SERT ATION: mean mats on ROMAN 58 5 
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6 bw: talked of the. eloquence of Hlencte, or 
ee the © eloquence of nonſenſe. Penſuadent enim di. 


« cendo,” faith Quintilian, “ vel ducunt in id quod 
9 volunt, alii quogque meretrices, adulatores, cor- 


e ruptores. (lib. II. cap. 16.) The alluring ar- 


© cents of an harlot move the ſenſualiſt; the 


55 e and extravagant praiſes of a er 
ove the vain man; and the plain promiſe of 
large reward, expreſſed without trope or 

4c 3 may have the greateſt power over the 

cc conduct of a traitor or an aſſaſſin. But it will 


ce by no means follow, that the harlot, the flat- 


8 


"cc terer, or the ſuborner is eloguent. 10 Mer it 5 
« this praiſe a man muſt perſuade (if he does . 


ce perſuade) by the real excellencies, the engag- 


8 ing and conciliating qualities of ſpeech. Ac 
* cordingly, Ariftotle tells us it is the office of 


4 


cc. rhetoric, videre guæcunque appoſita Ant ad. Per- 


« orator at all, | becauſe he owes his es 


e not to clearneſs and ſtrength of reaſoning, not . | 
ce to dignity o of ſentiment, force, or elegance of 2 
e expreſſion, and- the like, but to Lenſeleſs ex- 


. ſuadendum in quaque re. So that the doctor's . 
| < orator, who throws a congregation of enthu- 
« ſiaſts i into. tears. and groans, is, in reality, no 


8 « clamation, unmeaning rhapſody, or to gri- ; 


e mace, to a ſigb, to a rueful countenance; 
| ce and if he would i in vain endeavour to proſe- : 
ce lyte.an Engliſh parliament, it is for this very 
: oe, becauſe he is no orator, nor can any 
| cc man : 
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te man without any one 1 5 . the A 

« tional excellencies and engaging qualities . 
ce ſpeech, be ſaid to 99 0 a degree of elo- 7 

4 quence perfect in its kind. 7 anke Hie; : 

tation, ch. XIV. 

What Leland ſays. 277 1 8, may e 15 

| juſtly. faid of his own argument, that it is plau- 

5 ſibly and ingeniouſly urged ; but probably. the 

opinion of neither is true. Although it: may 
be. acknowledged. that 4 Eloquence is relative to 
the imaginations and paſſions of men,” yet 
it does not therefore follow, that it is 927 a 
« vague, unſteady nature,” Zo bh: might. as juſtly. ; 
be ſaid, that the art of muſic. is of a vague, 

5 unſteady nature, becauſe it produces compo- 
ſitions ſo infinitely various; or that the art poo 7 
the Painter is liable to the ſame. reflection, be⸗ 
cauſe it is ſometimes exerciſed on copper and 
ſometimes on canvas. The arts themſelves are 
fixed, ſteady and immutable ; it is only the ob- 

f jects on which they operate, that are various and 

| periſhable. Neither is it true, that the only. end 

of all eloquence, is perſuaſion. An orator un- 

doubtedly often aims to perſuade, but he ge- 

nerally has ſome other -end. f in view. He fre- 
quently wiſhes to alarm, to rouſe, to depreſs, 
to excite our pity, or to fire our indignation, and 
ſometimes is only deſirous to delight the ima- 
gination. Now theſe different objects can ne- 
ver be reduced under the general head of per- 4 
V 5 55 1 5  fuaſion, ES ION | > i 
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. o . s Inn „M 5 
out departing moſt unwarranitably - 


ſoaſion, v 


from the common acceptation of that term. 


The ingenious inſtances adduced in the Taft ſen- 
rence of the quotation from Browne, are certain- , 
1 not ſufficient to prove either of his poſitions, 
Ea that eloquence is of a vague, unſteady 
nature, or that the common end of all eloquent 
iſcourſes, is perſuaſion. The anſwer juſt given 
to the pribeiples themſelves, will alſo deſtroy 
the application of theſe inſtances. And, in 
truth, the facts Which he takes notice of may 
be accounted - for, in a much! more reaſonable and. 


| OO. manne. 


That the methodiſt kellker 3 FER 

no other effect, in parliament, 'but that of making 
himſelf ridiculous, is unqueſtionable, and why? 
| becauſe; in attempting to affect the Houſe, 'by | 
the uſe of the ſame. means as thoſe that are fuc- 
ceſsful in His own pulpit, he would ceaſe to be 
eloquent: He would be violating one of© the. 
fundamental rules of rhetoric, "which teaches . 


us, that a ſpeaker ought to have 2 conſtant f re- ; 


gard to the quality of his audience. His. inn ſuc⸗ 165 
ceſs, therefore; would be owing to. his want of 
art. He would fail, becauſe he was incloquent, 3 
The eloquence which he had diſplayed on his own 
ground would {tilt remain unimpeachaple, and : 
he would be in à fituation fimilar to that of a 
ſtatuary, we 18 able to exerciſe his art 2 8 * : 
on fs one noe N „„ | 
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Tbe ſame e jult 5 e to 5 
5 5 parliamentary ſpeaker, ho ſhould-point the 
thunderofhis eloquence on a quaker- mecting. The 
thundeting ſort of eloquence would bere be miſ- 
applied, and how many. ſoever he might uſe of 
thoſe concilisting qualities of , ſpeech, ; which 
Leland ſpeales of, he would Rill; be unſucceſsful, : 

. becauſe his ſpeech would not be ad bomines. Dr. 
. Leland's remarks, gare truly ſenſible, and would 
not be liable to objection, if altered but a little. 
The addition to be recommended, is a ſhort ex · 
planation of What he means by hoſe rational and 
real excellencies, thoſe conciliating qualities of 
ſpeech, which he repeats, as the baſis of his rea 
ſoning. Had he been called upon; for ſuch an 
explagation, he would, I am perſuaded, have 
expreſſed himſelf ſo:as to deviate matetially from - 
the truth of the eaſe; He would ;probably. have 85 
ſaid, that Nature had at firſt ſuggeſted n 
forms of ſpeech; Which rhetorieians had far 9 85 
ranged and ſettled, and that theſe he meant to 
deſcribe by the terms, rational and real excellen- 
cies, engaging and conciliating qualities. This 
others have ſaid, and to ſuch let it be anfwered, 
that perhaps the moſt common faults of all bad 
writing ariſe from this ſappoſitions: of ſomething 
| intrinlically excellent and eloquent in certain 
forms of ſpeech; even when conſidered withour = 
any view to the e are * Fe . 
8 Vo. . BF“ 1 


342 ora. Nature Only of Loquenee 
Moſt writers, it muſt be ee 
. - * and figures becauſe they aretropes and figures, and 
not becauſe they are calculated to produce certain 
feekffects on the minds of their readers or heaters. 
Pe enn coneiliating 1 is itſelf relative, and ſup. 
poſes ſomebody to be conciliated:; and theſe 
5 conciliating qualities of ſptech- muſt vary, as 
ch as che téèmpers and underſtandings ol thoſe 
. o ure to be obneiliated. Tha which is a con- 
Cilllatory quality in a metlodiſt congregation is 
not ſo in Parliament, and that which is ſo in par- 
Hiament, is not ſo in a quakerꝭ meeting. 
1 Pe grimages and rueful exclamations, which | 
_ Leland fuppoſes-are ſo effectual in a conventicle, 
axe certainly more uſeful than even His concili- 
| ring qualities and rational excellencies of ſpecch; 
but ictis alſo true, that exclawations more pathe- 
eic, and geſtutes more natural, would be ſtill 
| more effectual, even in an aſſembly of enthu- 
„ and the tears and groans produced by theſe 
] 3 only ſhew the great advantage of ap- 
propriating and adapting both ſtyle and geſture, 
ſince he himſelf allows, that theſe awkward at- 
tempts at ſpeciality and adaptation, have mbre 
effect than the moſt polite and: ſplendid! oration, 
if compoſed and deliyered without any regard to 
„ peculiarities of the audienee, Yet although 
Ea Ke variety. of temper, intelligence, cuſtoms, 
opinions and: e e is very 
e 8 . ee a 
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* telt che re are PT OY cettail leading pit 
ciples, certain maſter-paſſions and ptevailing pre- 


judices that all” men have in cbmttion, hich . 


form the charactef of the Tpecies, ” and greatly 1 


overbitance” all accidental and acquited differ- 
ences. Variety of character is undoubtedly « one of ! 
the characteriſtics of man, but fitnilafiry” 5 
more important one. We all both reſemble and 
differ from each becher, in counrenahice and form, 
as Well as in the turn and quality of our minds. 
fut 0 it is i the” art of eloquence”; the 
kinds are * various. 48. the kigds Fi men, en, 
and yer All are from 4 few fixed and 7878 | 
| prikciptes, * and no "other fo ine of ſpeech © can de- 
ſerve the names which Leland has given them, i 
but ſuck 48 ate Addreffed to bete qualities j Ih 
human nature, "which: every perfekt in individual « of 
the 15 Ecies | is "Re to poſſeſs. Such "qualities 
the! tindoubtedly 4 are, Fa fo fat as we afe all 
alike; .o far are 11 rules of eloc Juence invari- 
able; fo far mult 1 ſpeaker's addreffes to our un 
derſtandtings and kemp ers, be in all Cafes the 8 
fa ine. Id What ect, or at What feafon, | 
would it be Wrong that, the ſtyle fioutd be pro- 
poftioned to the ſobj ect, mould be perſpienors 
im explagarion, Kehler in reaſoning, decorated 
in giving. delight, or "Unimared in exciting pat- 
Tron P "That the opening of a Pesch ſhould not 
bett * inſolence « or contett';" that the” narration | 
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"Howl be intelligible; that the. arguments' ſhould 
be cogent; that the arrangement ſhould be ad- 
5 vantageous; that. the expreſſion ſhould. be. ſuit- | 
able; that the pronunciation ſhould be varied: and 


diſtin ; theſe . are not the precepts of. one age 


or one country: they are AS: neceſſary to be. ob- 


2 at this time, as they were hen Ariſtotle 55 
+ Quintitian firſt inculcated them. e 
Iaſtead, therefore, of concluding. ink: Dr. 


Wh that eſoquence is of a. vague, unſteady 
Nature, or with Leland, that the enthuſiaſt would | 


fail becauſe he is no orator, let theſe inferences | 


be draun; that eloquence is fixed on Ready! and 


unchangeable principles; that it is exceedingly 


extenſive in its uſe, and relates to every kind of 


diſcourſe or ſpeech that can be imagined + that 


— * Who follows its precepts in one inſtance, is in 
that inſtance truly eloquent, however he may fail 
of ſweceſs, when attempting another kind of 
: ſpeaking, _ whether it be of a higher or lower de- 
gree; and, in hort, let Dr. Campbell's definition 
be thought the true one, When he ſays, tbat 
= 55 Eloquence is the art by which a diſcourſe 5 
adapted to its end.” 4} his. definition ſolves. all 
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difficulties, explains, and, as it were, embodies; all 
- rules, and i is the grand axiom, by which the pro- 
priety of every ſubordinate rhetorical, Precept 
muſt finally be tried. If ſuch concluſions can be 
5 eee from the foregoing wants | 
N „ 5 | the 
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hk examination of the ſubject has not pied uſe⸗ 
leſs. For i it Is plainly of material conſequence; 
to be "Tight in the firſt principles of a practical 
queſtion, ſince real conduct in life and buſineſs 
cannot but be greatly affected by their truth or 
falſchood. He who thinks eloquence to be the 
art t of deceiving, with Mr. Locke, will, if he be 
good man, never ſtudy to be eloquent. "Be 
vhs thinks it is ſpeaking ornamentally, will- be 
ſpeaking ornamentally, When ſpeaking plainly 
would have been more. efficacious. He will, 
moſt probably, be laviſh of his tropes and figures, 
when theſe ambitious decorations ſhould have 
8 been ſh. nned, or employed with the moſt ſparing 
caution. He who thinks it conſiſts in moving 
Z the paſſions, will often be weeping unaccompa- 


{ 

| nied by the tears of his audience: and he who 

1 thinks it is the art of perſuading, will not un- 
frequently be urgent when he eee = 
1ſtructive, or uſing vehement e eee. 
t powerful proofs. He, and he only, will not be 
; MW cramped in the exerciſe of his art by the narrow 
1 gneſs of his principles, who thinks it is the art of 
1 ſpeaking” and. writing, in ſuch a manner as is. 
_ moſt likely to obtain the ends which he propoſes. 
t to himſelf in ſpeaking or writing. Does he ad- 
e dreſs the multitude ? He will aim at being per- 

„ Picuous, intelligible and. impaſſioned... Does he 
e ſpeak before men of 5 and ſuch as are 
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f . elaquent.t themſelves 2 ? He will. endeavour to be 
unaffected, rational and conciſe. Does he defire | 
to convince ? He. will reaſon. Does he wiſh to 
give delight? He will be copious, flowing, 1 rich. i in 
imagery, and elegant 1 in expreſſion: nothing will 
be harſh, nothing, careleſs; nothing unpoliſhed | 
of "repulſive. . Does he mean to agitate or per- 
ade? He will be warm, animated and glow- 
He Will arm himſelf with the thunders and 
. of eloquence; or will ſpeak in the 
mild, inſinuating tone of gentle inſinuation * 


with e bated breath and Whiſpering humble- 


neſs,” n. hort, be will At. all times, accom- 
weer himſelf to his fituation ; be will, b „ 
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9 as this-i is as wo pea for it is not Sy | 
on public and ſolemn occaſions that he will find 
opportunities to uſe his manifold fkill* —his elo- 
quence is not only fitted for the bar, the pulpit, 
or the puhlic aſſemblies of che ſtate, but for the 
_numberleſs intereſting oecurrences of private 
life, and may even deſcend to the narration of 
events, the compoſition of a, letter, or the dex - 
QUS. ah ging ment of .common. aaa. 
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To men. 3 have. bed in the 3 a res i 
real affairs, the utility of ſuch, a varied, accom- 
modating and ready kill, cannot but be obyi- 
ouſly a apparent. It is thus ſpoken of hy Lord 
Bacon, 289 is ſet dojnby him A the de- 
ſiderata. 0 14 1997 A e e 
0 Ah vil n. of 
© this! whereof we now fp: 
£0: Tall it by name The Wiſdom of private 
ee Speech, and to refer it to deficlents; a thing 
tt certainly which- the more ſeriouſſy a man ſhall 


be ails to recommend 
ak, to a new inquiry, 5 


ee think of, the more highly he ſhall value . But 


ſetting aſide the evident advantages: ariſing from 
a ſupexior ability in eliverlug one's ſentiments 
on great occaſions, and even omitting to lay 
any ſtreſs on the obvious utility of the ſame 


kill vhen exerted} in 2 man's private affairs; : . 


the pleaſures that pad from fine writing are ſo 
great, ſo various, ſo often to be communicated, 
and ſo eaſy to be obtained, that this canſider- 
ation alone would defend the art from the imputa- 
tion of inſignifieance, For 5 can næver be 
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brought to believe that they are unprofitably'e em- 
Ployed, Who are conſtantly increafing the daily 
pleaſures of their fellow creatures; who can con- 
trive, without corrupting men's minds, to divert 
and entertain them. Shall thoſe be called un- 
profitable labours, which deliver a private man 
e the influence of his domeſtic anxieties; an 
tizan from the effects of his labour; ; a ſoldier 
from his ſufferings; a ſtateſman from his cares: 
which enable one man to forget his poverty, 
another his diſcaſe, a _—_ his e and: al 
| Wa ieee ee eine gulp 7 
Wbo are theſe overs PEPIN: are eber an 5 
a upon the excluſive excellence of the me- 
chanical, commercial, or even philoſophical em- 
ployments?ꝰ as if thoſe: employments were good 
for any thing, conſidered ſeparately from the 
end which they aim at in common with works 
of imagination, 'THE' PROMOTION/ OF HAPPINESS. 
Are there any of them that tend more im- 
mediately to this great purpoſe? Which of 
them has more power to refine the manners, 
to ſoften the . to diffuſe tranquility 
and cheerfulneſs; to correct and enlarge 
the mind? "Away . then with ſuch ſhort- 
5 ſighted objections, and let thoſe that chuſe it 
prefer the man who makes a blade of grak 
grow where it grew not before, to tlie poet and 
the moraliſt, who water the Bel ſeeds of I, 
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terms; and ſingçe there are only, twa, conditions, Eos 


given by. the problem, whence theſe three quan- 


tities are to be found, it Kath! bitherto been 5 


ut inde ermmate, or one that would ad- 
2 initely many anſwers. SR 9 N 5 IOW z 5 
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finite quantity, it is evident thats, the common 


ratio, muſt b be leſs than unity: but it may be 


Z either”: a poſitive or a negative quantity. JE it - 
| + he: a poſitive quantity, then it moſt be a proper 
fraction; but if negative, it may be either a 
proper fraction, or an improper fraction, or a 
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fſirſt of theſe ſuppoſes rays of light to be 7" 0 
by pieces of ice formed like double conver 
OE. lenſes, which however, he confeſſes, ye never 
Hd upon the ſurface of the eartl n gen; 
meſeays that halos are cauſed by ſmall Slobules of 
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al ones che 1 being 3 
whilſt thoſe which fall on the water are æefracted 


into cheir reſpective colours. Newton account 
for the appearance, by ſuppoſing that rays of light, 


in paſſing through globules of water, are ſome- 
times in 4 diſpoſition to be reflected, and ſome- 
times to be refracted, All theſe ſuppoſitions how- 


ever ſeem to be unſatisfactory, as the rays will not 
fall upon the eye in ſufficiently ſtrong pencils- 

The order of the colours in theſe eroyns, as 
laid down by Des Cartes and Huygens, is con- 


trary to that which Sir Iſaac N ewyton gives. TD 

If they judged from ſuch as are commonly ſeen 
round the moon, the 
28 the colours. are in general not very diſtinet; 
the halos I have obſerved have uniformly: been 
ſimilar to thoſe deſeribed by Newton, at t che and 
of his ſecond book of optics... 


Cambridge, Nov. 30, 1786, Three very. brült⸗ 
ant halos appeared round the moon; the order 


1 
REELS 


” the colours, beginning from. the moon, Was, 
white of conſiderable. breadth, Fellow,” orange, 
red ; violet, green, yellowiſh, Ted ; violet, 


green, yellowiſh, red. The red of * 4 "Fourth | 


was fo faint as to be Nearcely viſible: The radii 


of theſe rings might be about one,” two, ahd 


three degrees, but they were not meaſured.” The 
5 red! and violet in each caſe ſeemed contiguous.” ” 


Det. 2d. A fingle halo 8 round the 
moon : its diameter Was e and the 
= colours 
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don as in the firſt af had nn 
the red of a ſecond was juſt ſeen, and its diame- 
ter, as far as could be determined by the naked 
eye, was double the diameter of the firſt. In at- 
tempting to account for theſe appearances it will 
be neceſſary to lay down the following Lemmas. 
1 LEM. I. A ray of red light cannot paſs out of 
wy into air if the ang. of incidence exceed 
35 260. Nor a Wiens ray, I FP 0G 5 


= 47 590 5 MELO „ 9 
LEM. II. If A ſmall m1 pencil of Parallel rays fall 
upon a ſpherule of water ABE (fig. 1. NJ and 
C be drawn perpend icular to the reftacted rays, 
they will converge to a point F, which is found 
by taking FB: F D: 1 ON pon N : dt 52 | 
refraction. 9 7 h 5 
Cor. 1. Let the LN hs igeidence p e f 
to a right angle, and the tangent of incid. will ul- 
imately be indefinitely greater than the tangent of 
refraction, and conſequently Fwill coincide with D: 
Cor. 2. 9 7 0 a ſmall pencil of rays diverging | 
from. D be incident the py: Was, 15 15 bi | 
be refracted parallel. | 5 5 
: I ENI. III. Let a fall 8 of, 5 's fall upon 
3 convex ſph rical reflector BEG (fig. 2) con- 
verging to Fg from C its centre draw CD ) pergen- 
dicular to BE, and CD to Bf the direction of the 
reflected ray produced 5 back 85 biſe& BD, BA in a 
and , and take Fa 4 B:: 4 B 25 : bf: the fern 
reflection will diverge from . : ED 


| Cor. 


On Bals. 3 : ns 339. 
C u if the rays converge: to Dcher will, 5 
E reflection, diverge from. l 


Cox. 2. In the Tame manner, if the rays dive ge 
fm B upon the concave ſide of the refledtor, 
they will after reflection converge. to 4. fn 

For the truth of theſe lemmas vid. Smith's . 
Optics; book II. ch. 2 „„ 

Det us ſuppoſe now with D Dr: Halley that wipe 
confſiſts of hollow ſpherules of water, filled with 
an elaſtie fluid; and let BG# (fig. 3.) repreſent 
ſuch a ſhell. Take C its centre, and ſuppoſe 
MB to be a ſmall pencil of parallel homogeneal 
rays, whoſe. angle of incid. is nearly 903 they will 
be refracted to F the middle point of the chord 5 
BI or El, (Lem: II. Cor. i. ) and nice the ang. 
BED is greater than EBC, ot 48* 361, they fall 
at E upon A convex ſpheric cal reflector converging | 
to the middle of the woke EI; making then the 
_ an DEG S to the angle DEz they will after re- 
AeRtion diverge from g the middle point of EK or 
Gt Lem. III. Cor. 1.) they will therefore be 
refracted at G in che direction of the tang GO, 
and parallel to each other; and if an eye de placed 
any where in GO, they will excite! the idea f 
their proper colour. From O draw OM parallel 
to BM, and ſuppoſe the whole figure t6'revolye = 
round OM as an axis, all the particles "which _ 
touch the ſurface deſeribed by OG Will refract to 


bees ek 28% Nur. vile e by: ak 
ſurfaceFD; for, rad: : S of the angle CBP . B 
ATP :: een (5D being the direckion 
of « MB after tefraction) :: 8. 
CB: S. of the angle CBD *: S. of the angle 
EDB: S. of the angle CBD :: S. of theangle| CBP 
= Fs * S. of che angle CBD; | 
of the angle EDB B TOs. of the, 2 8 

5 8. beide angle CBD; * S. of incjd>:'S/ of 

ee. S. of the angle CHD. IF 

he c 

refra en 7 TS? of the angle EDB. S, of 


1 
2 * 8 


5 the angle 1 55 


the angle ral : $. of incid.; + S. of bar = 


rad.” : S. of the angle EDB-7; S. of incid. : S. of 
refract. Conſequently, the angle EDB is the leaſt 
angle of incidence on the ſecond ſorface that the 
| Fay. can have, and be refleQed;. +} -/; 4 -;, 
- Theſe rays will be emergent in ieee dl. 
F and the nearer they are to MB (fig. 3. 
the leſs will be the inclination of thoſe in the _ 
fame pencib to each other and to GO. Hence i it 
appears that the leſs refrangible rays will be 
nearly parallel 'to the more refringible effectual 
rays which come from the ſame drop, and by a 
mixture of the different colours, may be pro- 
duced the whiteneſs in the interior part of the 
firſt halo. Thefe rays will be too much 5 35 
1 produce any effect in the ſecond and third. 
It may eaſily be conceived, from the manner in 
which Sir Iſaac Newton bas expreſſed himſelf, 
that had che innere of <> the halos de mentions 
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GG been 


ſufficiently. well with this theory: It is ndt how 
ever conſidered as free from objektions, but by 


future obſervations muſt its truth or fallacy be 


aſcertained: ſhould it be found to agree with 


ſuch obſervations, it may throw ſome light on the 


doctrine of the 1 vapours, a matter hitherto | 
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od bye 
ſurface FD; for, rad; : S of the angle CRE U B 
CF :: CB: c (5D being the dire oh 


of © MB- after fefraction) :: S. of the angle 


DB: S. of the angle CBD D:: S. of the angle 
EDB: S. of the angle CBD :: S. of the angle CBF 
=y 8 * S. of the e. 

* 81 ol the angle EDB bots S. of the angle 
cor 28. of ebe angle CBD'; 8. of incid⸗ S of 
rad. * S. of 5 yak 8. of 
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rad. : S. of the angle EDB :; S. of incid. : 8. „ 


refract. Conſequently, the angle EDB is the leaſt 


angle of incidence on the ſecond ſurface 2 the 
888 can have, and be reflected. . 


Theſe rays will be emergent in o diferencidi- 
tections, and the nearer they are to MB (fg; 3: ) 


the leſs will be the inclination of thoſe. in the 


ſame pencil to each other and to GO.” Flence i it 
appears that the leſs refrangible rays will be 


nearly parallel to the more refrangible effectual 


rays which come from the ſame drop, and bya 


mixture of the different colours, may be pro- 


duced the whiteneſs in the interior. part of the 
firſt halo. Thefe rays will be too much diſperſed 
5 1 produce any effect in the ſecond and third. 


It may eaſily | be conceived, from the manner in 


which Sir Iſaac Newton has expreſſed himſelf, 


that het the diameters of ty halos BE mentions 
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F ol, 6 
and to endeavour to deduce a theory better ſuited 
to account. ſor the reſults, than has hitherto been 
advanced. In the execution of this undertaking 
it will be neceſſary to repeat ſeveral things from 
Hellot, Maequer, and d'Apligny, who have 
een ſeparate treatiſes on the dying of theſe 
materials and I am to confeſs great obligations 
to that very celebrated chemiſt M. Berthollet, 
whoſe reſearches are, every day, affording new 
and important information i! in e ſeveral . | 
ments of the hermetic art. Sa fe artnngd” 
Ihe art of dying, or of i inet to different | 
| materials, employed for the fabrication of gar- 
ments and furniture, thoſe, beautiful colours 
| which, are afforded by many articles of che 5 
table; animal, and mineral kingdoms, appt | 
have been of high antiquity*. As moſt of cheſe 
materials are, of themſelves, either of dark and 
diſagreeable. colours, or elſe devoid of all colaur, 
it is probable, that, even in the very earlieſt 
ages, the love of ornament, which is natural to 
mankind, wobild induce them to ſtaln their veſt- 
ments with various colouring, ingredients, eſpe- , 
cially with vegetable Juices. But the art of 
imparting permanent dyes to cloth, and affixing 


to its fibres ſuch colouring materials, as. 


= nos-eelly, be waſhed out by, water, of PID 
5 et 5 8 7 : = *D n 05 Liebt 400 C 5 ; . by Mi 5 Y 8 _ 8 
33 N cg e 511 WS: f Av. 36 Ki : 
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or 1 e the action of air, or of 
certain ſaline ſubſtances, to which they are liable 
to be expoſed, and which are neceſſary to render 
5 them clean, when ſoiled ; this was an art which 
required the knowledge of principles not within 
che reach of untutored men, and only to be ob- 
tained by gradual mer "I in 1 
| proceſs of tim. - 
It has ban Prove ed Say our. eg Ego 
Mr Delaval, that the Egyptians were poſſeſſed of 
the art of dying, and even of that of printing on 
cloths. Ia a paſſage, which he has quoted from 
Pliny. that author relates that the Egyptians bavy 
ing beſmeared, or drawn on white cloth, with 
various ſubſtances, which were in e 
colourleſs, but capable of abſorbing colouring 
matter, threw: them into a caldron of hot liquor, 
tinged with dy ing materials: and that, though the 
parts, thus drawn upon, were not diſtinguiſnable, 
before the cloth was immerſed in che colouring 
liquor, and though this liquor contained only a: 
colour, it was ſurprizing to ſee the cloth taken 
out, ſtained with ſeveral different colours, accord 
ing as the different parts of it had been impreg- 
nated with the various ſubſtances, capable of 
receiviug and altering the nature of the pigment. 
This is ſo plain a deſeription of che art of hat 
is now called callico printing, that though it ĩs ] 
intention to refer thaſe gentlemen, who wiſh: 60 
5 e e „ with the ancient 
| . | N 


5 Mr of dying, et e . Delaval. 
and prefixed to his ingenious treatiſe on Tight 
and colours, yet 1 could nam e; 
r pact Annes HTO 
Permit me alſo to mender mother hiſtorical 
fact from the ancient hiſtory of this art. The 
5 ecided pre-emitience ih the 
tinctorian art, for many ages: thelr purple and 
| ſcarlet cloths were ſought after by every civilized | 
nation, and the city of Tyre, [enriched by its 
; commerce, increaſed to an amazing extent. 
But her career was ſtopped by the vanity and 5 
folly of the Eaſtern emperors; under whoſe do- 
5 minion, this opulent eity had unfortunately | 
fallen. Deſirous of monopolifing the wearing 


enicians' held a 


of the beautiful cloths of Tyre, theſe misjudging 


tyrants iſſued moſt ſevere edits, prohibiting any | 


one from appearing in the Tyrian blue, purple, 
or ſcarlet, except themſelves, and their great 
officers of ſtate. The enacting and enforcing of 
wmpruary laws requires great judgment, and de- 
licacey; and much caution ſnhould be uſed, leſt, 
in curbing exceſſive luxury, the arts, which are 
f upported by its moderate indulgence, ſhovld be 
deſtroyed. Such however was the fate of the 
Tyrian dyes.) Under the impolitic reſtraint im- 
poſed on the conſumption of the Phoenician 
cloths, the manufacturers and dyers were no 
OREN A 0 15 on e trade, it grew lan- 
ee ee 203 e 7 e irt I; * 


* 


— 


bonfiderable progreſs till about the beginning ot 
the laſt century. Before that period, our cloths 


oils Hebe ee d oats deines 1 end , b 
_—_— the art likewiſe: periſhed. iy. den rhe 


This example of the e of govern- 
ment, ſo materially 1 injuring, and even annihila- 


ting an uſeful art, and the commerce depending 


on it, though carried to an exceſs, never likely 
10 be imitated in theſe days, ſhould make 

miniſters cautious that they do not form laws 
which may diſeourage or fetter our ma ufactures. 


For freedom is the very ſoul of trade; and; in 
proportion as the an is invaded, the other will | 


: certainly decline. 0 ef 7 ö 130 1. 7% 8 4 2 5 gs a 


In this nation, in art of dying” Ht: wade | 


were ſent to Holland, to be dreſſed and dyed. 


Probably however this Was practiſed only in the 
caſe of particular colours; for it appears that the 
dyets of London received their charter e of incorpo- 
ration from Henry the ſixth. My friend Mr. 
Charles Taylor has put into my hands a ſmall 
tract, entitled, 4 profitable book declaring dyvers | 


approved remedies,” to take out ſpots and ſtaines, in 


Alen velvets, linen, and vollen clotbes. With 


Avers colours bow to dit velvets and files, linen and 
4v00lltn fuſtian and threade. Alſo to dreſs leather: a 
10 colour elles He. Sc. very neceſſarie for all nen, 
9 5 e or. Oy who bath e 5 
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"348 lr: Hyd Conſiderations ex diffirent Materials, 
term: wiſh a per fact table thereta;, ta lud all things 


ready, not the lis reueled in Fngliſh- beretafare. 


Taken out of Dutche, and Engliſhed by. L. M. imprinted 

2 Lendon by: Thamas Parfoot, | dwelling in the now = 
rents, 1596. This little book, publiſhed. at ſo 
early 2 period, contains many good proceſſes; 


it is to be. lamented, that during ſo long a 


lap of time, the Engliſh. nation has not produ- 
ced any work, on this ſuhject, that I know of, 
wuch ſuperior to it. The mode of computing 


the length of time, employed in .many. of d 


T proceſſes contained i in this publication 1 18 den N 


The immerſion of the ſubjeQ. in the, qying 


liquor is, in geveral, ordered to be eontiaued. 
not for ſo Many. minutes, hut lor five, e r 
Ty ſeven Pater-1 Wo „ 
The dying of woollen and GHiken. goods ha 
long fince attained a co 
cellence, while the n nan 
to the ſmall attraction of that ſubſtance for colqur- 
ing. matter, haye , heen very deficient in this 
point. Till within theſe few years, the colours 
employed in che dying of fuſtiang and cotton vel- 


s long. Beit e +9) 


fiderable degree of ex- 
ufactures of cotton, owing 


vers, were few; and, even at this day,..many of 


them are fugitive. But it moſt be allowed that 
great. improvements have been made, within 
theſe few gars; improvements principally, ou. 
iog to dhe ingenuity and pub 


ic ſpirit of Mr. 


Wilſon, of this ſociety; 10 the application 


Of CURIE principles, N 2 diligent inveſti- 
BIDS ; | en 


0 of tlie natare of colouring ſubſtances; laid 
the wunden on Which . 0 fabric is 
reed.” IE e Cr EY, Fo SH e hen 
Much room 110 owever "Mat 1efv for the imd 
provement of the art, and I am cbnvinced that 


it is only by our Practical dyers acquiring chemie 


cal Knowledge, that it can ever be effected; 

any great extent. While men do not aüder und 
che gtounds on which they ſhould proceed, many. 
9 1 b, ariſe, Ld VER IEG u 


7 


_ defirable end 1 „ Wal, e ce Perner wy 
this Society, tay” Velde them,; hot only ſuch 
information, as J have Scaring from the beft 
writers on the ſubject, but Tuck facts as T Wave 
been able to collect, and obſervations which'T 
have Shad oppoftunitjes of making, tending! ro 
form 1 juſt theory of dying; auc eſperially t 
chofe proceſſes where motdihts are enpleyed. 
be variety which obcains in the facifiry with 
| which animal” and' vegetable ſubſtances attrakr 
colduting matter is a curious fubject for inveſti 
gation. It is kfowh that fome ' colouring ingred?= 


ents which are moſt readily imbibed, and tena&i- 0 


Sully Held, by Wool, have much lefs' elfert on | 
fills; and ate eicher wholly rejected, or very 
lightly ; attached to, cotton or linen. Different 


Preparations and * * under differ. | 


ent 
5 rated ö —.— 


oe ee . 3 


circumſta res, ate requiſte for theſe: EY 
bene M. du Fay's experiment, which he 
made before the Royal Academy of Sciences, has 
been ſo often related, that I ſhall not quote the 
particulars. Let us rather refer to the theories 
vhich have been advanced to account for cheſe 
phenomena; inquire how far they appear to be 
| $unded on truth; and give the chemical analyſes 
of the various: ſubſtances, which may #36 
| ſerve to throw, ſore new light on the ſubject. 

/ Theſe phenomena have been variouſly. ex- 
T2 plained. Some have attributed the variety in 
the power of the ſeveral ſubſtances to retain the 
RK dying ingredients applied to them, to the differ- 

ent ſtructure of their filaments; to the poroſity 
- of wool, and to the impenetrability of cotton 
3 linen“; at leaſt, to the latter poſſeſſing 

5 pores of much inferior dimenſions; ſilk being 

| ſuppoſed: to hold a middle, rank. Wool, ſay 

theſe theoriſts, is compoſed of numerous fila- 5 

ments, 1 55 to hairs, and like them conſiſting | 

of tubes, containing a medullary. or oily matter. 

" The (dey of. theſe tubes are eee with 


+ 
eo 14. * 5 


5 N Sk the n canal From han 
| mechaniſm, it is excellently adapted for receiving 
een we; which. are not 8 And E 
le Pileur Fo \pli gay y At ae 1. Tenure 4 Jes Wy 
etoffes de Coton. BE Ws 

Eo ano %% being | 


125 
1; 1 . 


Ohje DR Are, n Is. 
3 e e the ſuperficial pores, of the fila« 
ments, but even of penetrating. into the interior 
ſtrudture of the tubes, when ee of; the 
medulla they naturally contain 
Silk is deſeribed, by theſe. writers, _ Farah 
ous liquor, formed in, and excreted, from, the 
body of the ſilk worm, who ſpins it into a kind 
of thread, which hardens on expoſure to the ait 
An operation which is facilitated by another ful 
| ſtance; analogous to wax, which the worm alſo; 
ſecreres, and with which the ſurface: of the fila- = 
ment is varniſhed... This thread being formed 4 
by i continued. ſeries. of the dried glutinous — 
particles, in the act of drying many pores muſß 
be ſormed on, its ſurface, But theſe pores. are 
ſuperficial; and che thread not containing a 


longitudinal canal, is therefore incapable of ad: 
mitting any but minutely divided N and 
thoſe in very limited, quantities: a as theſe 
particles, cannot pegetrate deeply os the ſub. 
ſtance of rhe ſilk, they require, for their confine. 
ment, ſome addition, which ſhall more ſtrongly. 

agglutinate. them than is neceſſary for the dying 

of wool. Hence the difficulty of. attaching, Pers 
manent colours to ſilk; and hence, th 1E greater 

| waſte, of the dying, materials: for as only the 
ſigeſt particles can be: air into * 2Qres, 

_ the remainder is loſt. 


"+ UF, 
1 


; . 


7 A 


* Corton i is repre an? As a frets e e 
N the ſeed | of the FO The 4 


* 
4 


* . 


flaments 


 _ with'the longitudibal tubes. Theſe are much 


añ unctuous matter; of which they muff be depri- 


che tinging Faultelte, eſpeciany thofe of the good 


8 466k 2 number of aecidencat p 


Miinarits? are ſuid 6 be tubulat; Ant like woot; 
ts have *Gireriorlaceral parts, esmmunicating 


ſmaller than thoſe ef ' wool, and are filled: with 


ved, before they can be penetrated by the parti- 
eles of the dying materials. This matter is 


>. difficult of ſolution, and hence, and from the 


nuteneſs of the tubes, ariſes the labour rrqui- 


ite to complete the dying of coton. That it 
really contains this unctuous ſubſtanèe is evident, 


they add; from the flow manner id which cotton 


imbides water, previous to its being ptepared or 
feouted, and from its increaſed power of àbforp- 
tion,” ſobſequent'to char operation; by whi & 
alſo, though” opake w/v PI it is rendered clear 


and tranſparent.” FIOIGTS 2 Ae nt hhMDr9 2 2 
Ligen, in the Rate of Hh is/ probably ald | 
porous; but its pores being maler than thoſt of 
the other ſubſtances; and being of a more com- | 
pi texture, they” admit, with more diffcufty, 


* = * 
5 


dye. Tue particles of the falſe dye, Howe: 
d pretty eafy admittance. But,” when Ae n 
5158 fre ffn 

the particles of che 


in the thread; into Wie 


: er" or true dye may enter; and'be better re. 
tained than in the flax. . And of this Texfofi the 


5 vel thre 2 | a 
| 9 or r Jingle thread. MIR rg e 


xz E771 . * 


than kither 


A berrer"cbl bur 


7 8 8 5 If 


. 354 
i we. allow of the authenticity of the 1 5 
, they. will certainly account, in a ſatiſ- 
8 9 manner, for the different effects produced, 
by the ſame tinging materials, on ſubjects com- 
poſed of wool, to thoſe produced on ſilk, cotton 
or linen. If they be all porous, and the dimen- 
lions of the pores of each be different, the ſub⸗ 
ſtance, which has the largeſt pores; will be capa- 
ble of receiving a much greater portion of tinging 
matter, than that which has the ſmalleſt. It 
may ſeem ſome confirmation of this theory that 
cloths, woven in various modes, are ſaid to 
receive colour, more or leſs freely, according 7, 
their. texture. But perhaps the various mades, 85 
obſervable i in theſe caſes, may proceed from ſome 


. 2s ora, of the 41 of Dying, 2 . 


circumſtances, in the reflection and tranſmiſſion 


of the rays of light, ariſing. from, the alteration . 
in the poſition of the reflefting and franſmittiog : 
bg 2 
To this rheory it has been e * ich. | 
much appearance of reaſon,* that the colouring 
matter is not merely inſinuated into the pores of 
the ſubſtance to be dyed, but becomes firmly 
| attached to it; and, that the more numerous 
| and large. the pores. are, the more of. the colour- 5 
ing matter ſhould be abſorbed, and, as it were. - 
hidden, within them; whereas 8 which is 
i to contain eren more damen end. 


dae cu. va w. ” 
Bn 3 0 be 


N ne thoſe of GK; e equ Hy beilli- 


| conſiſt 6f 


ant crimſon; from two parts of cochincal, as is 
produced by five parts, on \filk 3 both ſubzects 


beirn g prepared in the ſame manner, by aluming. 
And this, not becauſe the ſilk eject 


Qs any of the 
eee e the cochineal for rhe li- 
vor is equally exhauſted of colour, in one caſe 
as in the other; but, it ſhould: ſeem; that filk | 
can abſorb much more colouring matter, and 
pet is much leſs eaſily dyed, than Wool. It is 
therefore more probable that dying is a mere 
application of colouring matter to the fibres of 


: the materials to be dyed, aided by a, chemical 


-(6trraftion between theſe ſubſtances ; and that the 


: entrance of the colour into the pores of the cloth, 


b. is am ill founded hypothefis. 


(i Bur i is it not probable, admitting that a differ- 


entirnechanifm-may exiſt in the ſtructure of theſe 
ſubſtances, that there may, alſo, be a difference 
in the mature of their conſtituent or proximate 
is. which may vary the force of their at- 
for the tinging matter; or for; thoſe! fub- 
36 ed ere ee as baſes for that matter to 
*adbere! to into the nature of which we mall 
- "hereafter, examine? Neuman analyſed, by fire, 
bh, ooh Alk, andsCotton j/ and he found them to 
OX SERGE HETSs each, ; 

from thoſe: of the others®... ARE att „„ 
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rom 


: Mech acid, and a 


33 Prom obe pound, avoirdupois, clots 3 
otained by diſtillation, one ounce, fixdrachmeof - 


volatile Jallbaline ſalt, ſeven ounces of: 


ſpirit, and two ounces and half of ' empyreumatic . 
oil. The caput mortuum weighed three ounces, 


| fix drachms, of which two neee 


bs calcination... „„ „5 8 15 "+6 Fra? ” 
Silk yielded, from a aimilar Sd „ 


ounces of mixed matter, conſiſting of four ounces, 


two drachms of urinous ſpirit; three ounces, 
fix; drachms of volatile ſalt, and one ounce of 


empyreumatic oil. The reſiduum weighed ſeven 
ounces; loſt one ounce on calcination; and then 
afforded, to eee en ee fixed ſaline 


matter. | 
Cotton did en ; 


el when burned in the open a, nor any 


urinous ſalt or ſpirit in cloſe veſſels. A pound, 


uf avoirdupois, of cotton gave over, on Anden, 
ſeven. ounces of an acidulous, fuliginous, oily 
ſpirit, and about ten drachms of an empyreu- 
matic oil. The remaining coal was reduced, 
by calcination in a crucible, to eight ſeruples 
of white aſhes, which afforded à ſmall portion 
of fixed alkali. Monſicur Bertholler, a very in- 
genious French chemiſt, has lately andliſed theſe bY 
| ſubſtances in. a different manner“ „FFF 


ach beeobuned : 
Tl afy' matter; 3 | 


9 7 ad 418 88 EI 4 7 


'* Journal te. Phyſique, vol. XIX. par f. 0 


On diſtilling ſilk with nitro 
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Wouigh: 4 at firſt ee e on the 1 of 
dhe liquor#in. the receiver, was afterwards dif- 
Folved in it, by means of heat, even though 


Aileted with water, with which it paſſed through 


Ae ner, Wool alſo afforded che ſame greaſy 
matter, and acid of ſogarz 3 the latter in much 
e Portion, than any other ſubſtance Which | 
he treated in the ſame manner. But the oil of 
vegetable ſubſtances was entirely deſtroyed by 
+this''trearment, ' no greaſy matter being pro- 
duced; and, on analyſing cotron, he procured 
Jſacchärine acid, but no other product; and the 
Aare, of that acid was far inferior to that 
Vielded by animal ſubſtances s 
It ſhould appear; then, ge 1 is a con- 
Baade difference between the conſtituent parts 


| TE animal and eee e * 


a 15 LF 
ſb i 65S 3 2 : 57 r 
8 4 7 167% K 2 8 5 8 N „ {#2 tis . 


0 HA Binchellerdound, the e of N od, 
"Field by cotton to be very ſmall indeed; nor did he 
+ find a any other reliduum, in the retort, or any thing but 
th e pure nitrous acid, in the receiver.” Almoſt the whole, 
«therefore, of this vegetable matter, ſeomg to have been 
. changel from a ſolid, to an aErial form, and to have been 
n difipated as gs; a Gate: to which the. ſaccharine acid i is 
ao eafily red cible. | \Thus,. e he, probably, are the 
\ moſt ſolid bodies. convertible. into elaſtic vapours, | as on 
"Uo other Mid, the moſt compaR ſubſtances in nature may 
| be formed by the union of different gaſe. 
Dhe ſaecharine acid was firſt diſcovered by Beigaten- in 
eue but is obtainable from many other ſubſtances both 
animal and vegetable, which contain its baſis, particularly 


from galls, which ISS] in hon abendance. 


e 


1 


2 ys 4 hug 5 2 ; & 155 5 1 . 2 . N ſubſtances 


85 ate, of ru IDs G. bo. © 357; - | 
debt contain much. more oil than vegetable 
ones, and this oil is ſoluble in water, which the 
vegetable oil is not. The animal oil, on diſtil- 
lation vields an alkaline; the vegetable, an acid, 
liquor. On the different properties of theſe 
oils, the diſtinction between the nature of animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances ſeems chiefly to depend. 
Tt] is to be remarked, in the analyſis of wool by 
M. Berthollet, that though avimal ſubſtances - 
N much volatile alkali on diſtillation, no 


nitrous ammoniac was formed in his proceſs; 


which might have been expected, had the alkali 
been previouſly: contained in the wool. . This 5 
fact favours the opinion that the volatile al- 
kali is formed during the proceſs. of diſtillation. | 
It is at. leaſt probable that. the alkali is ſo com- 


bined f in ae 1 as to a the. =Y of ; 


$4» 7 + 


fie ADA it. Np as we 5 Til there ” 
is a ſtrong. reſemblance between volatile alkali 
and the inflammable principle, may we not ſup- - 
poſe. that this principle may be forced by heat, 
into combination with the animal acid, and the | 
alkali be, thus, Seite Vegetables view: but 1 


„M. Bertbollet has e Bae oP . Akali to be 2 
"res by the 'union of inflammable with phlogifticated 
Sas 3 and that it does not exiſt in animal e pre, 


vious to their diftillation or pat 


therefore that have been aſeribed 10 the ſuppoſed: 3 e 1 


alkali of theſe ſubſtances, in "As . of ir ate muſt 
ws on ſome Oy e 1 


8 


! 
[ 
| 
| 
1 
i 
| 
[i 
' 


** * 5 8 8 3 9 


8 _ yould. attack the ſubſtance of the woal. 
- urine, - ther 
. cheap and containing. a volatile alkaline ſalt, 
: which 


88 1 * 3 , 


56 „. 22 * 
| mae of this volatile” den, bor much. 0 
uor. F)) 


It m may be added, oe: egitabte” bn das 1 


whoſe oil-is wholly deſtroyed by nitrous acid; TR \ 
to whoſe texture the mineral acids, in -cohibrat, 


are highly i injurious, bear ſteeping in ſolutions of 
cauſtic. alkali, of ſuch 1 as would 1 
forally deſtructive to wool. 
How far theſe varieties, in "iis Spode Patt 


5 ol animal and vegetable ſubſtances, may influence 
their power of attracting colouring matter, Ido 
not pretend to determine, but the propriety ofa 

different pe, treatment, ſeems 1 wr : 

cible F 7 


Wool has naturally fo 1 an en for : 


| colouring: matter as to nerd but little prepara- 
tlon, preyious to the 1 more immediate proceſſes 
of dying; and it is only neceſſary to ſcour it 


from a greaſy 1 or fatty ſubſtance, called the yolk, 


5 which is contained i in the fleece. For this pr N 


poſe an alkaline liquor is neceſſary; but as 


| alkalis injure | the texture of the 'wool, it is re- 
| quiſite t that 2 very dilute ſolution be employed 3 


1444 


| ” for were the quantity of lalt greater than is fofh- ; 


9 


ent for conyerting "the yolk into a 85 it 


dre, is generally uſed, as being 


uoiting uhh wa realy matter, Jo ers 1 ir 
ſoluble i / oo no bro at # i 


* | Hellot Art t de ls ra 125 Laines, 4 


se | 


; WF; 


utrid 3» 


"xd 2 . ahi te i ob n Hes. kf 359 f 8 
al Silks, when, taken, from, & bc eee 5 
wick a kind of varniſh, which makes it feel | 
roughing. hard to the touch,. Farniſhes it its white- 5 

nels, and.is generally ſaid co be of ſuch, a zn 
as. to, be. neither ſoluble in Ts nor in ſpirit 
of Wing. Ir has, been thought . that Pa only 
ſoly vent 1 this. ſubſtance i is a ſolution. of " alkaline 
alt; and this is commonly applied in dhe form f 
of ſoap... Ry he ſoap ſhould always be of the beſt 
quality; for inferior ſoaps, eſpecially thoſe made 
with animal far, are not. only leſs powerful i. in 
their ation, but apt to ſtain or diſcolour the filk. 5 
The filk in this operation loſes about 3 * "of its 
5 veigbt. The matter ſeparated from it is highly | 
putreſcent; for if a hank of ſilk which has been > 
thus, created, be not waſhec after the operation, 
WE will, in a few. days, Sro h hot, Rink, and be 
coyęred with ſmall white worms, which "feed, on 
the Toapy.. and glutingus, matter remaining in the 
ilk. Tbe liquor in which it has been boiled | 


alſo; ſoon, puttifies, and becomes ufeleſs. Could 


this: animal. matter, (58 M. Macquer, be pre- 


cipitared, from the ſoap, before. } utrefaCtion takes 
Place, the ſoap might. be recovered,” aud thus, | 
2 a conſiderable ſaying. made to the, cher, F 
The uſe, of the beſt, ſoaps. has been re com- 
3 but even theſe are ſuſpected of being 
detrimental to the whiteneſs gf, Ne 1 and the | 


ED Chineſe als, which, exceed g ed 3 he Set e, in 


* maden Art de th Teintare 0 8d. 8 „„ 
„ a „ are 5 


e are ſaid to be prepared without ſoap: 2 The ö 


© My. b. Mw 8 calamus differmt den, | 


French Academy, therefore, ſome years ago, 
offered 2 prize for the diſcovery of a method of 
cleaning filk, without ſoap; and the prize was 
obtained by M. Rigaut, whoſe mode was e ufe 
a ſlender alkaline ſolution inſtead of ſoap. 
But Monſ. l' Abbe Cullomb® has lately gone 
Srther, - and has actually diſſolved in water, the 


. Fats of filk, which has always been ſuppoſed 
to be of that oleo· reſinous kind, as not to be 


acted. on even by ſpirit of wine. He expoſed a 
quantity of raw ſilk to the action of boiling the 


5 Water, for nine hours, and found i it freed from the 


yarnifh, with the loſs of one fourth of i its weight. Z 
Though the filk, by theſe means, acquires ; 
eonfiderable' degree of whiteneſs ; if intended. to 
receive fome of the moſt brilliant colours, a far- 
ther operation is requiſite, This conſiſts i in ex- 


poſing the filk to the fumes of burning ſulphur, | 
"I" confined in a ſtove, that none ſhall eſcape, 
bur the whole be applied to the material in- 


tended to be whitened. Of the rationale of this, 


operation Mr. Delaval has e a "Ay ee 


explanation. f 1 5 2 
But, though 'thus renal more kr tbr bi 3 


| 5 5 the brilliance. colours, the attraction of the ; 


1 65 ee matter is e diem 
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ka nt T w 60 Göcgured fk 
being more "ealily and Permanentiy dyed, than 
that Nobien has "paſſe ed the above deſcribed 
proc beds. was Big on b UEEvS 
Cotton and linen are prepared, for the Pur: | 
poſes « of dying, by boiling i in folutions of alkaline 
ſalts, and 1 5 expoſing to the air and ſun's 
Trays, i in the bleach field. Linen, containing! much 
oily: and refinous' matter, requires : a ſtrong ſo- - 
lution of alkaline ſalts, and that they - be in — 5 
_ cauſtic ſtare; but cotton, not having any refinous 
matter, and not much ſuperabundant oil, the 


EN: „ 


milder alkalis 3 are more beneficially. employed for - , 


the bleaching of i it. 5 1 
This bleaching, « or ſteeping in the alkaline eys, 
leaves! in the cotton, however well waſhed, ſome 
| earthy matter, which being unequally diſtributed, 
would, when the cotton is to be dyed, render | 
the application of the colour unequal. This 
therefore is to be remoyed by ſteeping 8 
vitriolic acid, Which is capable of diffolying | 
and i olf the earth. But this. acid, is 


44 * 


in a dilute : 


. * i rt 15 


'» „ The new i wade of bleaching. by: means of the deph- 
logifticated marine acid, which has been introduced, into 7 
our manufaRares' fince the reading of this pa er, promi 5 
10 be of great utility to them, not a ortenin 5 the _ 
"time. end for the f pr : It 


to a few ERS wn. 2 oat ap the . * ry tine 5 5 


mack better . to 3 the aha. moves proceſſes, . 5 
„„ % 5 


* 


[. 


5 ems to be two fold. The firſt is to free“ 


| 5015 e prevent che a | 


5 quires A different and more complex. preparation. 


5 Hate red, it is boiled, and repeatedly, ſteepe d, 
in mixtures of mineral alkali, oil. and animal 


n 3 ec: conbdered..s only, qnlyeting de abor: 
Ep 1471 appear, in the ſeque 10 


4 nd aer. 5 v . „ 
3 Vater wh othe ws iſe, as it becomes dry, 
the acid, being. gradually, conc eatrated. by the 
ore en f the water, vill attack and Forde 
the cotton. ln, Sint x 1 9 e 1 25 

/:, The intention of heſe previous (Preparations 


waterial, to be dyed, , ſrom any, | extrancous 
matter, which. .might;; by its want of attraction 


* 4 EPL? = 4 + 


ſorption; of the, colqur- 
Dr, For We find that unpleached ſtuffs 
il JC water, With near ſo much avidity 


us, thoſe. that have, been, bleached. me The ſecond 
is, that the yarn or cloth may be rendered whiter, 


and, by; refleRing the rays of light, more co- 


1 piouſly,. enable the colguring watter to exhibit 
more brilliant tints z and, to theſe, a third inten- 

: tion has been added, viz. to enlarge or, Mie 
10 the pores of the ſubſtance. 
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But, for ſome particular Purpbſces, 1 80 re- 
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u the Proceſs for dying the Turkey or Adria- 


1 


. and, th. i theſe operations have | 


4 


d purpoſes, a 


Fchis paper. if at 


important additions are me made 1 to the cotton, 
hereby TRAN 1 e mattet is 
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different a of dying, and the various 
ZE preparations neceſſary for fitting them. for the 
| reception of colouring matter, in general. Let 
us next proceed to ſome deſcription of the 
e e which | are eee din 
1 "Theſe: are 8 J 5 ivided i Jnto ewo 3 viz. abate 
a are themſelves poſſeſſed of colour; and 
tlioſe, which poſſeſſing: no colour in themſelyes, = 
alter the power of the former to tranſmit the 
various rays of light; thereby enabling them to 
exhibit colours different os? thoſe which they 
would narunlly ehibi ti. Theres 
When fay that abet Sa. 
ſeſs colour, F only mean, that they poſſeſs the 
power of tranſmitting particular rays of light; ſo 
as to produce, by the action of . are on the 
| retina, the idea of certain colours. 1 
5 Though the primitive colours, iote whith, = | 
ray of light may be divided,” are ſeven; yet: the | 
original colours produced by dyers are no more 
than five, via. blüc, red, yellow „brown und 
black. From theſe, pethaps, 'the pores laſt may 
be excluded as compounds All the other ſhades, 5 5 
of vatious denomitations, are formed by dir. ” 
ferent combinations of theſe: original colours. 8 
The ſubſtan ces which do, eee ede 
colouring matter, and are uſed in u dying, are i 


kee, dus conſidered abe mates ef dhe 
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chiefly of the vegetable, ſome of the animal, 


add in: a wy Inſtances, of the mineral kingdom. 
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. Ms. 
The laſt conſiſt! of morals] eee, and) chiefly 
thoſe of 1 iton and copper. EN 27 * * e 8 


Of the two former *, e — 55 8 mpon 


parts, in which the colouring matter reſides, 
ſuch as their mocilage, their g gum, and the ſales 
which they contain, are ſoluble in water; as, by 
* of theſe ſalts, are alſo their oily parts. i 
theſe” the French writers haut given the 
general name of extractive ſoapy matter. Other 
conſtituent parts of vegetables are not ſoluble 
in water, as ſome of . their ee 
and their earthy parts. 
Vet we'ſhould be e d as N eder 
juſtly obſerves, if we were to expect to make a 
perfect ſeparation, by means of water, of the ex- 
_ traftive ſoapy matter from the other parts. For, 
a portion of that matter is defended from the 
action of the water; by the reſinous and (oily 
ſubſtances; while, on the other hand, theſe are 
partially diſſolved, being rendered capable of 
ani to whe Wren, 806 6 means 5 ine e. 


* Fog 


Lerhe eure be 3 e 1 5 | 
the” materia: tinfloria haye been nen * 
chemi ry inte three diviſions... as oe 
rt. Thoſe ſubſtances, which, BEM Sg, 
extractive, contain ome: -refinous,.. and alſo, 
fone ora ion ol 1 6 matter TA: x cheat, Com- | 
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poſition: and the-colouring principles ha 
ſtrong attraction to the earth, and with No: the 
ſubſtance to be dyed, a ſeparation from the 
water is eaſily affected, and the colour is capable 5 
of being applied, and of adhering, in a durable 
manner, without the intervention of any medium. 
Of this tribe are galls, walnut rinds, and the 
root of the tree, ſumach, and alder bark; and 
theſe are called root colon 85 28 ee Wers un- 
dation of others: Hoon ; wer or udiet.. 
" 2dly. Other aces. of lv es absent 
ä conſiſt of ſuch materials, whoſe - Parts are either 
wholly extractive, or, though containing ſome 
reſinous 1 matter, are capable of being diſſolved 
in water uae; ; and being deficient in che earthy 
principle, contaiged in the artieles af the former 
diviſion, require that an earth be previouſly in- 
troduced into the pores or interſtices of the. ſub- 
ſtance, intended to be dyed; to ound a eee 
which the colour may adhere. V 
medium the attraction of that ſubſtance to iche | 
: colouring. matter would be ſo weak as either 
not. to be able 1 to ſeparate it from the Water; or, 
if ſeparated, to retain and prevent it being re- 
diſſolved by the water, when aided by mecha- 
nical means, or the addition of certain ſubſtances 
"which" inereale its ſotvent e 129 75 in 2 
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* pos of 3 badies,. 2 well as-gh thoſe of 
ur 6 fir. e alſo contain a en os known by the = 
N t | 8 . 


5 Trane Is confiſty 151. dai 
'A * Sensei that we are obliged to 


promote their ſolution in water, by fermentatioͤm 

or by the addition of ſome ſubſtance, Whick 

may act on the rezinous particles. For this 
rpoſe alkaline ſalts or quicklime are employ- 


. 


ed;; and by their means we extract the colouring | 


| m et of ſome bodies, ſuch as indigo, archi}, 


_ faffiover and arnatta. Theſe alſo attach tes - 
1 5 ſelves to the cloth, * the. intervention of 


at earthy medium. e l 1 1 Fs IP 
But, the degree. of. fixity is various. i inthe 
5 different articles of the materia tindbria oria be- 


Jonging to all theſe diviſions. Some of. them 
elong to the leſſer or falſe dye, as it is called, | 
ven deſtroyed, 
tion of the ſun's rays, air, water, and 
alkaline} or acid liquors. The ingredients of 


and are liable to be injured, and e. 


= by the actio 


| dle good dye, on the contrary, 10/4 great 
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deem to he either deficient in this-principle, or ele to 
poſſeſs it of ſo volatile a nature, that it readily. eſcapes, 
Aud carries, along with it, the colouring matter, to which | 
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ate nd "She" ares! "op. 2 8 8 agents, : 


inezl,” madder, weld; quercetron- batk aud 


it has a cloſe attachment. Of the nature of this principle, : 
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at Ee OI zut:the: OO LONG 
for their other defects by their a e and per. 
5 manency. et IH e e een ady . e 
# The colouring matter itſelk js formed, per- 

ha 8% in 4 great meaſure, f the inflammable, 
a o Shout one "eaſes, 15 vnitec 18 Hr altringen ne, 


a ad ar left ob: dhe es is A fr 
cation of the other appears to be pretty —.— 9 5 

proved. "Plants, totally excluded from the ſun's „ 
light, acquire no colour; and flowers are b. 
ſerved; 'c#teris paribus, to poſſeſs the moſt 'beav- - 
_rifl tints, in thoſe climates where they en by'th 
influence of that lumihary, the tiber: 


This matter therefore muſt of itſelf be "a fo. | | - 85 F 
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kings end as phlogiſtic bodies acr o and 
dliſſolve, each other, very pouerfully, de üre = 
hence enabled to account for che deſtructtiye = 
effects of ſolar light, on colour; when applied 1 
to the dead fibre, from its diſſolving the = 5 1 
_ giſton; in the ſame manner, according to Mr 
3 Delaral, as ſpirit of \ wine diffolyes caniphor.: 6 s A 
W's + e acids alſo act on, and deſtroy, :colovring- = 
matter, in proportion to cheir attraction for . = 
Phiogiſton. Thus nitrous acid is highly and n. if 
i „ 
is exceeded, ip power, by the dephlogiſticated | 
marine acid. z 


This very active ſobſtance te _ - 
enten e er en thers' for the 00 n fs-of 15 

* n e duyes 5 : 
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into moſt plants: and that its calces are capa- 
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* 35 om Fo hat can oy its n 


; will endure every other hardſhip, withour i e 
Again, ſome > chemiſts have conſidered iron, as 
the colouring matter of vegetables, as it cer- 
Tainly is, in many inſtances, of minerals. But 


LL this. theory does not neceſſarily exclude Pphlo- 


iſton. For it is ſuppoſed that the various 


echours which plants exhibit, may depend on 


the various ſtates of phlogiſtication, in which the 


| i iron exiſts. Thus i e when diſſolved in vi- 


xriolic acid,,is'g Arz ſuch a CEE of 


$$, wig - + 


9 F . ad, ny acid, it ads 
: yellow; and, on carrying the proceſs {till farther, 


it deſcends farther to red, and purple. It muſt 
hat iron enters a8 4 component part 


ble of exhibiting great variety of colours, Bur 


ttill it is to phlogiſton or light, that we ere 10 
1 look up as the real cauſe of colour; this being 


the active, while the martial calces, . 1 

moſt, be regarded as the paſſive principle. 
Since the formation of the antiphlogiſtian 2 

eory, indeed, by which the exiſtenee of phlo- 5 


Z's 2 is denied, the various colours of plants 


have been aceounted for, from the different pro- ; 


Portions of dephlogiſticated air, they may retain. 
1 Plants, when expoſed 0 the action of the fun” 8 
T 5 5h have their water decompoſed and part wit 


air, TOS: it, in rere to the 
— 5 "ENF: V 
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will it, gives i © elaſticity. But plants, 143 7 


| OY of Bight thi rides a0 


the dark, throw out none of this: alt and are Wi e. 


| Thoſe! ofthe fame Kind, GpoſedFo's weak tight, 
vil Ba aye forms! ol, the air ſepirazed, oe Rove 


the e of 4 Sa Fan will Eihibit n 
tints. But though we allow of the dephlogiſti⸗ 


cated air as producing 
acknowledge the effect of phlogiſton in pro- 


ducing colours, abd, in fact, che Antiphlogiſtians 
are obliged to admit of inflammable gas 2 a 


ſybſticure | for it; and, to acknowledge, that this 
Saz, which they DG. to be the other conſti- 
jen part of water, is the principle of 8 
The colourleſs "ingredients: uſed in dyi 
onfiſt of alkaline, acid, tres Lare, a 
tal ic, falts, which contribute either tc Etna 
ths: colopring matter, from other Kubſtances- 
Which contain it; "or, "by either attenhating or 
_ inerallating. its particles, to cauſe the colour to 
aſcend or deſrend, according to: the priſmatic 
rate. Fhus, 5 teiſe the blue 8 0 of ve. 
getäble juices to indigo; W 


Wide alkalis reduce he Hats? chus, Faiſed, 40 | 
violet, idee ble, and, Fe 1 8 additii 
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. ' mical,; proceſſes, that I am convinced. the inyen- | | | 


5 fundamental parts, muſt Hye 5 from _ 
men ſkille: 


Pls 


In the fobſequent part of ka ps er, we ſhall 
= to conſider. the nature of the ſeveral | 
| baſes ;- hy endeayour.. to deduce Aa. theory. 4 of 
dying; and, particularly, to account. for t. = 
action of the ſubſtances TOPS. in 1 . 5 
paration for the, ANT, Þ rec 
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N the former part of this Memoir, it muſt 
1 Tow been evident to the Society, thar-ghe | -- 
proceſſes which have. been. already. deſcribed; are 
zunded.on. chemical principles, ; and that a Low: - 
ledge of. chemiſtry muſt, conſequently, be advan- 
tagequs to thoſe who have the direction of U 
operations, and ſerve. to expedite | improv 


2 
— * * 


in them. In thoſe which remain for OS - 


go 22") 
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LE 


the Hermetic Art, 1 is equally. uſeful.— The Whole 
buſineſs of dying, 1 is, indeed, ſo truly a chemical | 
. or rather a combination of. ſeveral. 


E 


tion, or at leaſt the principal i improvements, of the 


in chemiſtry. -- 
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Prians were Foun | Kquained vich ebe more 
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and this knowledge Was not confined. to. them, 


but Was poſſeſſed by other Eaſtern nations. From 
the Eaſt alſo proceeded, 10 us, | Chemiſtry, her- 

| ſelf 7 and, it is hig hly probable that the art vs | 
ol great antiquity in that part of the globe; and 


had arrived at a degree of perfection, of which 


we have at preſent, no ſuitable. ideas. 'To. have 


} 


invented the proceſs of printing, in the manner 
deſcribed: by. Pliny, the inhabitants of India 


muſt, probably have known. how. to prepare 


alum*, they muſt have been acquainted with the. 


manner of diffolving lead i in the vegetable acid. 3 


muſt have bad a Knc 
; attractſons. **»! Lg 
. In our diviſion 7885 the various 3 ſub· | 
; ſtances, of the animal and vegetable kinds, we 
took notice that there are ſome, viz. thoſe of 
the third diviſion,” which not having, of them 
= ſelves, 4 ſuffleſent attraction for the cloth, re- 
quite to Have an earthy ſubſtance applied as an 
intermkdium. The  requilites ig this earth are, 
that it mould have à ſtrong attraction for the 
material to be 3 and alſo for the coloyring ; 
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they muſt, at leaſt, have been acquainted with 


the component parts of. theſe. ſalts; and they 
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principle ; ; and, in many caſes, that it ſhould, 
. poſſeſs | perfect Whiteneſs, for the purpoſe of re- 
flecting lde rays« of light, ſo as to enable the ting- 


ing matter to exhibit its peculiar | colour 0 


the greater brilliang) 8 of" to theſe | „ Fj 
added, that, though ſoluble” in acids, its vlu- - 
bility ſhould not be tao eaſy, and that it ſhould 


Eten be capable of forming i inſoluble compounds 5 


' with ſome other ſübſtacces, which may be occa- 
ſlonally added to Its. for that purpoſe, we have 
perhaps a compfete defeription of fuch a baſis, 
or, as it is commonly called, al mordant,_. „ 

This is a term, that a appears to Pape ber been firſt 5 
introduced by the French dyers; who, appre- 
© hending that the intention of paſſing the ſub- 
| ances which were to be dyed, through certain 
beide liquors, the nature of which they did not 

underſtand, was to corrode ſomething that op- 
oſed the entrance of the colouring principle, 


and to enlarge the pores of the ſubſtances, gave 


to the liquors, the appellation « of. mordants,—A 
term which, as conveying a Wrong idea, i it is to 
be wiſhed. were. rejected. 1. ſhall therefore, rake 
| es change the word 1 MQRDANT for BASIS, 
a an epithet occaſionally, deſer} 8 of the i 
body, from which it is obtained. = 
The ſubſtances principallyuſedto afford the Se 
| baſes. for colouring matter, are ahum;-and-foluti- 
ons of tin. in different acids, but generally in ma- 
rine acid, or in a mixture of marine and nitrous 
zei, ea known by 1285 of pans +. 
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— Alina, being u cheap! ner eln es 
5 monly uſed. It (conſiſts: of vitriolic- acid, 1915 
clay, ot argillaceous earth, and water. Accord- 
ing to Bergman, one hundred Parts of cryttaliſed . 

alum contain thirty-eight of vitrlolie acid, eigb- 
teen of clay, and forty- four of Water. The c 75 I 
18 generally fuperſaturated with acid, which is 
proved by the phenomena produced on the 4 
dition of mild, vegetable, fixed; „ alkali. On 


the fiſt portions of alkafi being aden 4 mall 


portion of᷑ ehe earth precipitates from thoſe parts ” 

of the alütm with which the alkati'comes"in"con- 

tat; and as pure clay has an attraction for arial 
eic, the efferveſcenre produced is at firſt ſhalt; y 


. but preſently the remaining free acid, attacking BE 


this precipitate, redifelyes'ir, än 'feryelttice— 


appears, 0ccafioned by the diſcharge of the 15 
acid from the clay. This precipitation,” follow 
ed by rediffolution, and à diſcharge of gas, conti- 5 
nues, till the acid Be. perſectiy ſaturated; "the i 
precipitation then goes on regutatly e 
earth is "Ho, longer" difflved à new, Aecbe be 5 
alkalt be continued to be added, after che pte | 
eipiention is fully sccempliſned; nor does ang . 
effer veſcence follow, When freſh " polots of ale MF 


x. 


kalba Added. t Ste eis ze ob 
Theſe are We peel ar; when d r OO 
vegetable alkali is uſed bur if the pure or chüſtic 


In 


he cenkitüent Paftz of « common clay ate "argillacrons, 
mixed with*filiceous earth, 15 various ee Fare 


argillaceous earth js only. dtainable 
cl 955 | B b's 


its acid to unite. with the colouring p. 


alkati he! a cogent 8 place 
more flowly ;.. and if the pure alkali, continue 
to be added, after the precipitation * ee, 
th ie earth will be rediſſolved. ee e 4a. 
This earth has a ſtrong atiraction for coldur- 
: ing matter; particularly for ſuch. as forms the | 
36d and yellow colours. | Inſomuch, that if Aa 
. i lution of alum: be poured into water, deeply. 
= tinged, with. madder or weld, . the earth vill quit 
articles of 
| theſe. ſubſtances, and form with them a, precipi- 
tate or laque;. from which it cannot be parete, 
1 either by the action of water, or ſpirit of ; wine, 
and which is not even e ee by that 
: of fire, 5 ; 7 1 8. 81 5107 
b e alt of Un. aa 8 formed by gs. 
5 regia have, for their baſis; .the whice earch of. that 
metal, which has alſo a ſtrong attraction for 
> colouring matter, and is in ſome caſes, pre- 
7 ferred to that of alum. Ihen, united to the 
5 colouring matter of cochineal, it forms: a beauti- 
ful jigment,. well known by he, name of car-. 
55 mine. If the addition of theſe ſaline ſubſtances. 
to the coloured liquors, be ſufficiently long 
| continued and under proper circumſtances, the 
- whole of the colouring matter will be ka 
pirated, and the water be lefr,colourleſs?, - NEE 
Tia is got. the only metal which ele beſes 
5 for colouring ſubſtances. Lead, biſmuth and 


* 


| : ne; alſo afford earths or calces, which attract 


„„ ee, Dias ae hn „ 
. >, SORE | I'S. 2 24 ; | ' colouring 


| ould firſt be thoroughly purified oe the i iron 
which it generally contains. 


"Theſe all form baſes for the more brillidnr Sos 
and yellows.” For the laſt, the calx of copper 8 
alſo employed, "having a ſtrong attraction for 
the colouring matter of weld. Salts containing 
iron furniſh a baſis, which, with the aftringent 


matter of vegetables, produces a black dye. 


When alum is uſed to ſupply a baſis for the 


_ Sing of wool, it is the practice to join with it, 
either crude tartar or its purified cry 


itſelf to the ena 5 and thus the quantity of free 


tartarious acid is increaſed; which has no 


2 
0 


properties! rugs ro the cloth. 


In the aluming of filk, no tartar 4s pt; 5 
bor the” arcs in the bete 1 2 - 


2 


See acid! wil * derten by it. In | 
this 'procefs, when the tubs have been Tong uſed, 

:rable incruſtation is formed on 
N 1 en the TIN 90 50 injury „ 
5 = WM B A 1 - from, os 


4 very conſide 


Ohe of "Is 

"oh 2 25 ing matte 1 bad che 0 fiſt wade defi beds 5 — 
eh tender them leſs eligible. The calx 5 
1 perhaps be uſefully employed. But 5 


rr . 2 as, ws R. Vs F "ET" 7. > 1 * we 
ks. = — — wy - "hays — —— 1 5. 2 S: bh 2 2322 


yſtals, in. the 
| proportion of five ounces of alum, to one of 
tartar. This laſt ſubſtance we know conſiſts DE 
an alkaline” vegetable ſalt, ſuperſaturated with: . 
peculiar acid, which bears its name. The . 
ſoperabundant vitriolic acid of the alum, will __ 
decompoſe à part or the tartar, by attäching 


i 

— 

97 
gt 


a+. a4 No ID oxy prcn 


— 
— — 
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De {Ag . 
of Bee 


LS EI 


— 
— 


. . rr 


Wes. 
> 1 : 
_ * 


ous to the aluming of t 


fs from, 7M * ax” 3 1 Fe a. 

uſed. for the awhouring, adhereg to the fle, not- 
withſtanding: the waſhing it undergges; and dhe 

alkali of the ſoap, uniting wich the acid of the 
alum, ſome of its earth is, precipitated; _ 
with the detached oil, and forms the incruſting 
9 ſtance; the undecompoſed alum and. the | 
vitiglated. tartar. perhaps. Allo, in Fa, entering 
into the combination- „„ ĩo·- ety ets 
Cotton requires a ill, Sitten treatment—as 


| is vitriolic agid' is injurious to cotton, and it is 
> neceſſary that the alurainous ſolutions. ſhould, be n 


1 Fly 


Well gried on it, before it be waſhed ; the agi id, 


being concentrated,. by the. ey evaporation of "he. 
Water, would corrode the corton,. It 1s therefore | 
| proper te to ſaturate the fu erabundant 700 Pręvi- 
15 corton z, and, for 1 

purpoſe ; or + of. pearl 2 ſhes. 15 to be added. 5 
But the aluminous liquor, pſedd by t the. 
printets, is prepared in a different manger... To 
8 Pounds. of alum, FO. in a gallon of | 
hot water. A pound anc d half of ſug ar of lead is 
added; the mixture is ſtirred, together for N 

 conliderable, time, and the agitation repeated 

. Oi | ine in 1 1570 . ae, 


doger je 5 5 10. the vs >. — Y 


CC attraction produces: tw e 25 $00. 
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-. Macquer, Art fe ta Teinture 7 Soie, N 


e eee (ef 
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4 N 
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doſſelſing very: lugle ſolupility, falls to this 


* 


E eb new ces m a 


L very ſaluble ſalt, being the product, it renains 
diſſolted- in the water and, when thick Th : 


with gum, ia applied by means of blocks: to che 


cloth The piece being-dfrerwards dried in a 


bot ſtove 5 thewinegar, which as-che cloth dries 


becomes highly concentratet and very volntile? ? 
not having a ſtrong atiachment to She aluminduus 
earth, flies off and leaves che ranth, bpun ts 

cloth, ready to receive the eelouring matter. 

And herein conſiſts the advantage af-;the-change! = 
tous aeid in 
„Thus we ſee chat the printer S\Nquars:; for ther _ 


of the vitriolie for the ac. Je 


red, and yellow.,colaurs,. is. bot. as thoſe artiſts; 


generally imagins, a mixture of alum and ſugart ny 
_ of-lead; but merely an acetuted agil er- Almi: 


of „FF 
F 3 ee eee And this, new ſalt 5 


of che. vnſſe ) in lone of a hits protipi-c 

tate⸗ he earth af alum; being Jeſs at liberty s, 

und in ſo minutely dividech a ſtatel; is.artgckeds 
io che a8 o nene und dittobved 1 1 | 


nays carth; combined: with. vinegar. The additibn = 


of. whitingvia: intoaded- only 20 aemeraliechen | | 


Ht , Stig 46; ie nen i 5 


| vinegar, e to he cls of lead, 
have 2 5 ſome new properties. For on pararing 1 
the, ad, by WANG, . *contains' Wine Portion 


IAG 2 2 2 e ee 


* Or its furface. . 


"Wer. Men the'cleth has berome den in the-hot Raney 5 5 -_ 1 
Mor Charles Tayley N. oblery 7, Baſhes of ef light, . 


n 2 
n e = * 
N , # 
fy . : PFs? . Ko Dy 
* . 
\ * 
Fe 
. 4 a * 5 


3 


— 


CES 


5 eee beter che mixture of 8 
_ the ſugar of lead. For as that acid immediately 
ee ſome of the lead, without fur 5 
ee acid with aluminous earth in return, 
al waſte of the /accharum fatarni is the conſe- 
wence, which might be Fend 15 e node 
N recommended. 4 e l / 
I The ſolutions of tin, and PR 8 white ae 
moold be 48 perfectly ſaturated as poſſible; | 
- Gtherwiſe b vag ſuperabundant acid will 
; n the calx will not ſo readily 
rauen j 15 form the white baſis, In the dy 
ing of wool, che ſolution of tin is mixed with the 
_ derottion of cochineal, and falls in the form of 
 carmine:on the cloth. But ſilk has in vain been 
 arcermpred to be dyed wy in this mode. N. 2 
Macquer': has however aceo 
Beech by firſt fully 
withthe ſolution; before he proceeded tothe dying. , 
7 res that he has 


bs egnat ing the a Ak 


on .o; yet! fuffeiently beautiful, and ſuperior 

| babe Lenslef reed by mixture of 1 
and arnatto. And, be adds; that an eminent ma- 
 nufacturer RY n bee. _ 5 


e the; tin eee. 


- arora bemniful e 
and being highly cbrroſive to cotton, this baſis 
is ee eee toctharſubſtance- 
Bur if this metallic earth has any preferenee to 
alum, for other colours on cotton; ĩtamight be 
procured united to acetous acid, by a proceſs, = 
vhich I have lately diſcovered, ſomewhat ſimilar 
toi that for making the printer's liquor; viz. by 
adding to a ſolution of tin in marine acid; n fo- 
_ lutzan- of ſugar of lead. The marine acid Will 
unite with the lead, and precipitate a8 5 
corneum; and the vegetable acid wil unite with 
_ the tin—with-which: it: could not caſily be ſatum 
rated by any other mode; for the acetous acid 
has very little . b in id mefallie 


21 | 
form. „ 5F as 003793 A fot. VF 10 ono 4 


The cupreous baſis may begbes ed e 
vitriol; and from verdigreaſe, or: acetated!icop<; 
per. It is ſeldom uſech by itſelf, but: 5 
 Incronjunetion with alum. ile i 30 
Phe Martial baſis; Where wWOOol auch filk i con- 
1 cernedy is obtained: from: green! vitriol b roco 
peras; bur, this baſis is beſt:procuredfor cortop;; | 
from a ſolution of ain i acerous acid, ednet it 
mould ſeem; in the at 
lution of iron eee eee ? 
great fuccels, whichvis formed) by! Reaufying-old, | 
iton with er! SO TO: e yu 
water. 1 e 


1 


5 1 


* 
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t may alſo be worthy. 1 3 . 1 


having but a weak attraction for colouring mat- 5 
tar; requires that it ſhould be preſented under 
every addantage: and the Dijon Academicans 
kaving proved, that the minerul acids art de? 
ſtruttive of the aſtringent principles in nich tlie 1 


ing matter of thoſe ſubſtances requiring 


1 a s ſretns ti reſide: this property, added to 


others, may bern reaſon for their rejedion, and 5 


for the preference giyen ito the acetous acid. 


Havisg chus giveh an acdoùat of e . 
preparations that are generally uſed for woot, | 


7 fille, and edtton, and - of: the «baſes, applied for | 


the reception of the colouringimarter; let us next | 


take a view of the particular preparatory operati- 
ond, practiſed in the proceſs for dying the Adrian- 


ople or Turkey red on cotton; and to theſe alſo 
ald n detail uf the proceſs-itſelf} It is proper to 
premiſe, that all; the wooden veſſels employed . 


ſhbuld/be made. of deal, or of ſome! white wood, 
free from aſtringent matter; and that the: moſt | 


convenient quantity fon operating on, in propor- 
tion to the ingredients uſed: in the We nd ; 


tions; is fiatysſix pounds of cotton. e ; envy 


Pen Bat Nando ARC bartl ee 


. drawn; by mans of ſoft water; amounting to fit, 


gallons and then, by che pouring on of freſh: 


Water, a ſecofd hey is formed, meaſuring fort, 
. a oa ey i is e ee 


from 
517 ; - 


e. Du . 
- ni abe me barilla, the quantiejief which 
ſhould be about fifty-two gallonsz o 

A quot is alſo prepared, conſiſting of Sir 
gallons of ſheeps“ dung, collected, aſter lit has 
been excreted from the animal, and before it has 


been expoſed to rain, diſfolvech in twenty gals | 


lons of water, and ſtrained chrough a hair eve, 
to ſeparate ſrom it the groſſer parts. * offi: 

_ Theſe preparatory meaſures being taken, hy 
fieſt operation conſiſts in adding nine pounds of. 


Gallipoly oil, to eight gallons of the ſecond ha- 
niflafliquor; this forms a Kind of ſoap, to Which 
ate to be added twenty: four gallons: of the firſt. 
barilla liquor, twelve gallons of the dung liquor, | 
und forty-eight gallons of ſoft water Into this | 
liquor, when nearly of a:ſcalding heat, the cor 
ton is to be put; room being made for it by | 
taking out about twenty gallons of the liquor, 
which is to be: gradually returned into the pan, 
in proportion to the waſte by evaporation: and 
the whole is to be kept boiling,” during five 
hours. After which the cotton is taken out of 


the pan, ſuſpended: over ir to drain, 
well rung, waſhed in clear water, and” hu 


on ſmooth poles to dry, either in . . 8 
the veather ba RHE. 
Fumeun os of the a 10 1 1 8 
> | together - wink the remainder dn” the 8 

| | n nn 5 


in a ſtave; bun the former is to be 3 P 


preſe V. 
FOR 155 a fi ut 


te: 0 
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5 Gros gallons ob fol war's ate 10 be added t | 

5 dhe dung liquor. l Rites I N 
The ſecond 980 + coaſts? in pouring 
. three: pounds and half of Gallipoli oil, into a 


bucket, containing four gallons of the ſecond: . 


_ barilla liquor, and adding this mixture to ſix 


gallons of the firſt barilla liquor, and four 
allons of dung liquor. Of this compoſition 


| 1 ono! or. rep: . are 98 DIR inte a rob. 5 


e ee be ele CAE 0 ber pic 5 


. | WM not too cloſely, over 4 tub, kept for 


poſe. A ſimilar portion of cotton . 


| then to be treated in the ſame way; and ſo on, 
dil the whole has paſſed through the mixture; 
1 adding about a pint or three half pints of liquor, | 
on the imirierſion of every freſh: parcel of cotton. 
The cotton is then to" be thoroughly driec BY 


which it muſt alſo be after the ſubſequent opera- 


tions; and theſe are to be conducted in the ſame ; 


manner, with 8 to the ee 51 in 5 
eine, os 2 03/04 15/78, 


\ In rhe third e Sette which ba 


been wrung out of the cotton, is to he poured 
„ back into. the tub, in which the ſoaking has 
been pe 
= Gallipoli oil three pounds and half, and of the 
ſecond? barilla dung; and firſt barilla liquors, 


erformed : and to this: are to be added of 


four gallons, each. After this operation the 
dung N to be treng * * The addiefon 
1 3 * . 7, d e ; f 5 707 


N 


of is two o handfuls of, theep DIM, dil 
with a little water. 4 
The fourth operation is ſimilar to abs N 8 
The liquor Which remains, is to be ſet aſide; | Ye 
for the purpoſe of mixing with the reli ; 
liquor, after the eighth operation; to be uſed: 

for other cotton, in any ſubſequent proceſs. n 
The dung liquor is omitted in the fifth, opera- 
tion; and the mixture emp oyed in the thres 
following operations is called che white Bae : 
to diſtinguiſh it from that uſed i in the three pre: 
ceding parts of the proceſs, 5 which, from * "ID 
colour parted Sie N is nam. reen 
2 Nor, | een e ned PH - 
The 5 N 5 oil, a is 4 e * 
mixed in a bucket with four gallons of the 
I: barilla liquor; and poured into a. Wh" 
where dk, be fe to it, three g 
of the ſan 
barilla ley-- de. 1 lags of ere 
remain after the wringing, and theſe are to be 
added in the ſixth operation. To the ame. _ 
quantity of oil, firſt mixed, x with four Salons ef . 
che ſecond ley, and, then with ty gallons (more 
or leſs, in Proportion to the quantity of white 55 
| liquor remaining after the preceding, eee Jos 
of the ſame ley, and four gallons of the firſt. 
Alma the ſeventh operation, the quagrities be = 
ade ee lee e the ſixth; The 


1 


operations 9 5 


5 will be owt eight g Ag My 5 


ks is 
de preſerved to be uſed in tlie fourternch 


3 . SEE ' operation. £3 - Arte! bt 3 11118 3 4 1 1 
| EY $ The relatnh Gperadldtp een fte in heat XS 


the 
_ third 'baritf4 liquor, © amounting” o Biete 
bene to about the warmtk of new milk; re- 
1 moving it, when thus warned, from the copper 
5 00 tub, immerſing the Whofe of "the" cotton 
ky * ther and ſuffering it to remain for twelve | 
GE hob , of longer. It is then to be taken our, 
= von aid on a cloth ſpread on four or five Ricks, 
3 85 85 Pisced acrofß 4 large tub, into which the Hauer 
5 drains, as it runs from the cotton: Thie Cotton 
135; then to be well wrung, and afterWards 
thoroughly waſhed, chat no looſe oil rhay | 
remain, "which would" be injurious to the ne next 
_ operation!” . 150 en F aan E 
The Wing 8 at peg ate, now, be 
2 Well whthes; anch a freſh ſet of poles uſed; for if 
7: -  TRanwnow! were to come into contatt with the 
„ in the nent parts of the Proceſt, ie 
would rerive a blackiſh tinge in the dying. 

5 The gulhing forms the ninth eee. 
teen pound of galls; or if the blue galls be uſed, 
N à ſome what ſmaller portion, are put into t | 

four gallons of Water, nearly boiling: rde 
liquor is then brought id boik,” and the'ebuttition 
continued for fifteen minutes. 
5 che boillug cdthitienices; "this fie wos bl 2 5 
5 vag TH "us 5 che beat alres yy” ADS er 
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1111 h of ES % 
| « as; for A fuMeiein rxime; nch I gulls . not 
ſettle if it be too violent. The liquor is to be 
carried to the wringing tub, in the quantity. of 
three or four gallons at à time; according as it 
is ſoaked 1 up by the cotton; till one Ant e 
been thus employed. And the cotton it to be 
worked in it, as! hot as poſſible, by means % 
| Lick paſſed through the ſains. After this, it is 
to be dried either wholly, ot im part, in the 
open air“ If it cannot be thus completed, fo 
tin would in this tate, and n as the 
| judibial, the drying: muff be finiſked e tore, 8 
The liquor which has been wrung out N „ 
added to the remaining half in the copper ” 4 
For the tenth operation, this remaining * _ 
coction of galls is to be heated; 'thethick-ſedi- - i 
ment at the bottom being previouſiy ſeparared | 5 1 
by e hair lie ve, and thee! again treated | - 
in tne ninth Westi , ˙ 
= eleventh operation is che alan ing of te „ 
Thirty pounds of Roman alum, finely 
Ree is put into ſixteen / gallons of aye I 
5 gradually; heated, and continually ſtirred. - 
ſoon as it becomes ſo hot that the operator « an 20 
easy bear his hand in it, the fire is to be | i 
| removed.; Six gallons: of che firſt barills liquor 2 1 
ue, then, to be added, by degrees and the I} 
| Whole _ 197 the e „„ 
Vor- Mr. ec ö . 128 JE 
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The. cotton is tp ebe geg 45 
tub, about three gallons poured on Hitz and ain 
proportion as the ſolutiom is ſoaked: ups more sse 


to de added, till about one half of it: ãs em- 


ployed: i The cotton „0 having been thoroughly : 
worked in the alum liq or, is to be well v rung 5 
apd dried, and che, portion which. is wrung aut, 
is to be returned to che reminder in the pan, 
and uſed in the twelfth operation, which is per- 
diofmed, exactiy in the ſame manner as the 
cleventh. After which the dried cotton is to he 
well waſhed, by bandfuls, in e water, 
| un holding in each hand 1 ae 
twenty ounces of cotton. for wen minutes. 
Each portion is; chen rung, and, ſepatated,., 
 walſhed and wrung again, and laid upon fa coarſe. 
clech. Phe whole is then: carried: up from che 
tiver, wrung a third time and hung o dry. 
| in new be ready. for the thanteently 
operation, in whick the colouring. Oat N 


the wo 


The cotton * 


applied tor he cotton. 112 n $7 N. 2x" * 2 5 5 


| The cotton i is firſt divided into four. "qual | 
5 parts, eachaof vhich is to he dyed ſeparately; 
al gg theſe art ſubdivided into ſkai 


about a pound and quarter each, he cohpDe r 
pan cis then: to he: filled with water; within ahn 
bx inches af the tap; and gwegty f pounds;of | 

ä e or vatbbr of Qyprus madder, added. 5 
it. As (fon as che Water becomes; mills. warms - | 
3 * ot, * 8 blood, as e Ait 


A TOs 8 


5 of Rarcels e 


* 


3 dryed, 


by ſtrings as to be wholly imn a Py 
liquor, which is now made to boil, and con- 
iling for \ forty-five, or, fifty. minute "Ig | 
A white-froth, which about this time appears on 
the ſurface is a ſign that. the madderiis. exhauſted - 
of its colouring. matter, and that the cotton can 
receive no benefit, though. it will get no injury 
from continuing longer in the liquor, ies 
then to be withdrawn, carried to be well waſhed 5 
in the 1 or ane and th n-wrong and 
FF 


the 5 | is Go warm _ js, wii. can 1 5 
bear his hand in it, one fourth part of the 
cotton is to be put into it, ſuſpended on dicke; 


by means of which it is moved 
and forwards- i in the; . 
and the ſkain 


e in gt P 


then; 3 on five Kicks 9 


tinued boi 


highly "offential to the fueceſt he Na ; 
'Shoutd mitred; che colour, :'it is Taid, 
would ut onlyibe fo united us to loſe much in 
he fobſequenyd 3 4 but would 'tikewiſe 8 
is” = ec c 2 . | "nuns. 


\ 


#; 


an, every five 3 5 
5 ins are to be inverted. every ten 
minutes, fs; thay; they may receive the pr 


af ."/Thic other thee forthe af xt are then 
to be ſuccefſively dyed in the fame rn 05 ; 
ingredients being uſed for each 3 b. 0 


oY 


3th Mr. ah 


mained after the ſeventh: operation and 
directed to be reſerved, are now to be mixed 


i "Sh which the- 


The * is then to: "OE 152 | R 


By 
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require more time ber t ec A deving?  Abour 
eight gallons of the white liquor, which te. 


ne 


Vith four gallons of the firſt birilla ley. Two 
gallons of this mixture being put into the 


Pinging tub, the whole of the eotton is to be 
waſhed in it, adding more 1iquor.in proportion 


as it is ſoaked up by the otto z which i is Oe 
wards to be wrong and dryed. 
To this ſucceeds the bfeeenth + la opera- 


[+ ion, viz. that of enlivening or reviving the 


our. The copper pan being about half filled 


th? water, twenty-eight or thirty gallons of tbe 
Hiquor' remaining after the firſt operation, are to 
de added, ſo that the liquor may reach to within 
fx inches of the top. When the liquor is 
nearly boiling, the cotton is to be put in; being 


previouſly formed into” parcels of abeut two 


pounds and 4 half each; nearly four ounces 
veing kept W for's pr poſ Kereafrer 5 
be deſcribed.” „„ 


The cotton is to by: 150 bees down 157 the 


8 and confmed by ſticks. The pan is 


covered with a wooden lid, having a ſmall hole, 
aal ee of cotton, re- 
ſerved for that intentio n, may be oceaſionally 
withdrayn, in ordert to obſerve; the progreſs of 
the operation.” This hole has a moveable cover. 
« bye 4 Ee croſs 
5 Bot 


OL 


— 


made, with a Free:acechs of air. n 


ihe. underſtanding. of the. inftruments, 


of, 8 Sh a Rraight: pi piece. over 700 44 ah — 
ſides made cloſe, fo as to confine. the vapour, „ . 
by laying round the edges of the lid, a quanti xx 
of damp linen cloth. The fire is then co be 
raiſed, ſo as to make the liquor boil, n 1 „ 1 
boiling 1 18 to. be Lontinued, for nine hours. 2 oe eo 
The proceſs is finiſhed by taking the ning . 
out of the liquor, wringing and drying it. But . 
the drying is never to be performed either i n„ꝙꝛ 
ſtoye, or in ſtrong. ſun-ſhine. The colour will 
be moſt 8 if the cotton 5 rs in the 


I muſt beg the indulgence of Wat Society for. : 
another. diviſion; in which I ſhall endeavour 4 
give a theory of dying; as far as: þaſes-are cone | 
cerned; and eſpecially. of the Proceſs. of mo "I - 
i Juſt 1 4 n 5 1 „„ 7 : 
55 : 10 l FO utes $4 
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JoTHNG can lead more effectually „ 
the improvement of any art, chan % E — _ 


agents employed i in the practice. "Though long 
experience may eſtablim a nutnber of facts, yet ö 
if the rationale of the manner by Which they are ! 
HF be not underſtood; OT TIO mm 0 
: c * 3 liable £ : 


1 
2 — 


; 6 Seo 0 


| 4060 be a>; = fin il Nat: Peak ibedare purſued, 
where the caſes differ eſſentially; and improve- 
ments are ee at e r often ab 
prineiples. M hr op & „5 * en 8 
Though it may not be a; chat ihe 
ſcouring of the ſeveral materials; Which are to 
be ſubjected to the art of the dyer, their tubular 5 
pbres are enlarged; or even diveſted of any matter 
vhich obſtructs them; yer it will not be diſputed 5 
that he intentlon of theſe proceſſes, is to re- 
move, an oily or a reſinous ee which 
inveſts the fibres, and fills up the interſtices of 
ke filaments ; either rendering the material leſs 
white, or leſſening its attraction for water; and 
for the colouring matter, intended to be applied. 
For the more brilliant colours, in order that 
they may be exhibited in their greateſt luſtre, 
the ſcouring and bleaching is generally carried 
to ſuch a degree, as only to be ſhort of injuring 
the texture; and the eee e ſuffers 2 
loſs of ſuhſtan e. 1” 
In the Preparation for. har Turkey 3 8 She 5 
. 1 ſeems to be different. No bleaching is 
allowed; and the firſt operation of the proceſs is 
of a kind, that is rather likely tg add 8 e 
weight,. than to ſubtra&' any thing. from i it. The 
poten is bojled in. A mixture of harilla, or im. 


pure minergi alkali, oil, and animal excrement, 
Were the ſole intention of this operation to : 

0 Kur, the. n e 9 8 the Oren Po} 185 0 | 
Ot „ 10 | 


open its 8 WOU! eee 
nekcadols And for what reaſon can we 
q ee that the ſheep's: dung, which containsaa 
e foul, colouring matter, ſhould be 
added We have ſeen that in the ſcouring of 
fille, where a perfect ſoap is uſed, eee 6 
of it adheres, notwithiſtanding the wal 
:filk undergoes. The Cotton is 


. 
* 


ce cat 
welb-waſhed- after this firſt operation; but it is 
moſt likely that water will not be able to remode 
the whole ſubſtance of this animaliſed ſoap. 


And it ſeems alſo probable that the im- 
perfect ſoup; or mixture of oil and alkali, 
together with the dung OT 
furniſh ſomewhat tot), rig 0 5 

For ee dae bn contain an acid w 

is ſeparated 

ſeen: that e nating 148. + obainal from 
them by means of nitrous acids flood 
affords the Pruſſian acid, GE 
als This laſt is contained ſtill more abun- 
dantly in the urine and in the bones, hut we 
ſhall; defer the conſideration: of the uſe af animal 


£ Airing we come to treat on the ſubhect | : 5 


| | of baſes. STE RED: Th STE n Oo utes >; N ö 
0 Tbe idea af 1 eee e 
to: promote their attraction ſor colouring matter, 
occurred to me many years ſince and der . 


15 >a opinion. 10 Wehen den in the abſtract 
baye given, of M. Betheler's analyſis of animal 


and vegetable ſubſtances, that wool and ſikk 
bpield much acid of ſugar; together with a fatty 

bil, whereas cotton gives no ſaccharine acid, 

7 1 no oil, and, in 10rt; that the whole ſubſtane e 

1 is capable of being diſſipated in the orm of 

. #s, leaving no reſiduum in the retort, and 

cdommunieating nothing Permanent to the! ni- 
5 nn -which diſtils into the receive. 

5 I wWiſh that ſome perſon, who die: opportunities 

5 e e are greater than mine, _— 

compare, by ſuch an analyſis, cotton, in its 

natural ſtate, and cotton prepared in the ſeven 

leading operations ſor the Turkey red in order 

do determine whether it have; by this treatment, 

acquired properties more nearly approaching 

1 to animal matter; viz. whether in the latter 
tate it will afford more acid of ſugar, and 

_ over on diſtillation, an oily matter, re- 
ſembling that obtained from animal ſubſtances. 

5 Another Point which it might be important 

889 aſcertain is, what increaſe of weight the 

Cotton acquires after each ſteeping It appears 

from the account of: the Gentlemen appoĩnied 

10 ee r and repeat Mr. Borelle's pro- 

ceſs, that? s to the maddering, or 

1 imparting: of the colouring matter, the cotton 
„ . abe bn AIG che da of ba of-its ori. | 


„„ Previous . 


previous: OG operation. on 1 this increaſe 


however, was ineluded what it had nere 


in the operations of galling and alumiagg. 
The operation of galling, in this as well ai 7 


| ſome other proceſſes of dying is uſed; previous 
to the application of the baſis to the material. 


Galls contain an aſtringent matter to Which 
chemiſts have lately given che | appellation-.of 


* 


the aſtringent ee es and the. Dijon 
micans have pro 


aan ae fall; Shs hi ck bs 


uſe Previous to the aluming in the proceſs of ; 


dying. Steep cotton, which has not been 


galled, in a ſolution of alum, the ſolution 
remains clear, and the cotton, when dried, | 
ſhall: be covered with aluminous cryſtals. Let 


another + parcel: of cotton, which has been 


galled, be immerſed in a ſimilar ſolution, the 
liquor ſhall become eb and plain marks 


of precipitation 
This, aſtringent 


445 31 We 5 FR. 115 > 8 95 de 4 


ſee the manner in which it acts, when com- 
bined in thoſe vegetables which aff | 


. e BE EI e SiS AD ſoa: | 


| Having chus given-an account of the previous 


; by. et ay. 


4 %%% of 


oved: it to be of an. 8 
nature. It has not only: the property of de- 
compoſing rec ee e wann An 1 


1 <A | is of ſtill farther | 
uſe in the art of dying, and wie ſhall preſentiy 


louring 


£ EF 08. 


£1 
; 


mus —— is that of- M. 11 


e let us ie ee the pr. 

Ciples on which this application is mades and 
the modes by which it is more firmly attachec 
0 the material. 1 

We have alr ad remarked, that alum Son 
tains an earth: in its compoſition, united 1⁰ 5 
e ceous, 


F from the acid to r 


N 0 2 neben Winker che . 


: AY ee eee eee 
lellot, who ſuppoſes 
that theſe ſaline bodies form vitriolated tartar, 
a ſalt difficult of ſolution in water; and, t at 
ihe minute cryſtals of this falt, inſinuate them - 
"Wired: into the pores of the material to be dyed; I 
that to theſe cryſtals the colouring matter becomes 
Aitsched and firmly united, and they 0 the 5 
material, ſo as to reſiſt the ſolvent power of 
water. Thus, when tartar and alum are uſed, : 
me imagines the vitriolated tartar to be formed 
from them; and, in every other caſe of dying, | 
 -hevaccounts/for.. the production of a vitriolated 
Tartar; but öften in a manner by no means 
ſatisfactory. This vitriolated tartar, he de- 
_ _— as were inche.di yan i 01 


bebe 


ticker e property? affixed to che "material; hey - 
f water, how 5 


the eng genden, hs are Farther ee. 


water; yer  /uffcient quantity of water vm 

diſſolve them; and, if the colouring particles 
vere attached to them, they muſt be een 2353 
whonever wad JOEL of the ſelts is effecteck! 5 


(kor wh 


are not moveable by any quantity : 
er AUO IO BIN 1 


more permanent 521 . 5 W : 21 1 8 12 85 2296p 


e Keir, the eee 4 
quer's Dictionary of Chemiſtry, app 


been the firſt who ſuſpected that the — ale ne 
1 attached to 
this 


Was precipitated; and in this ſorrr 
the material. Indeed it ſeems wonderful tha 
idea did not occur to M. Hellot, who was Tully 
aware char in 1e dying of ſcarlet, the 

5 became firmly united to the w 
NI. Macquer, in the laſt edition 6 


: RR rr th 


in the ſecond part of this paper, by ict las 


* 


Alutm or of tin, into clear "dee ions ot ee 
tive teſindus colouring ingt ients; he'e 
that the ſame effects take beg t dying 
that wa ings 


es” hs : US, [ 


4». I's * 
, $2 


mented by the erude tarta rr. 
4: But though theſe ſalts are not 6250 ſoluble in 


. . E 


ite calx oy = wo 
ly has been more explicit on this js fubjeiy - 
| From the experiments which have been alluded t 


and carmine are made by pouring ſblotions'sf 


} e loaded With — 5 
earthy 


5 „ 5 time, white. 


e: thy. or metallic . 5 1 See into 
the liquors impregnated with the colouring ſub- 
ſtances, the colouring matter quits the other 
principles to which it was united, ſeizes | on the 
earthy, baſis of the ſalt, and uniting with ity 
loſes. its ſolubility in water, and, in this com- 
becomes attached to the material, in 
nent a manner, a8 not to be waſhed 
1 DJ ter. - M. Macquer, however, does 
5 not ſeem to. have been aware that it is by means 
| of the aſtringent principle that this precipitation 


5 ques contain this principle; as is evinced by the 


- blackneſs they produce With martial een 7 


and to this the colouring principle ſcems to be 
cloſely united. A few. drops of infuſion of galls 
produces an immediate precipitation of the earth | 
of, alum: from its acid. This precipitation is 


mate copigus than that an" by any of 


eee 


colouring Wh tans 


Here again new experiments .; are 3 


FPreripitated by galis. Let the precipitate be 
well waſhed, and afterwards. expoſed. in a retort, 
. with a receiver #6apred to it, to a ſtrong heat. 
- at principle, if united to the earth 
| h f alum. being volatile, will probably b driven 
nm PE: Tha * thus the Warpe 


e 901 1 


Ada, 


d. All the ſubſtances which form la- 


et a large quantity of earth of alum be, thus 


* b * 


oo 


— 


1 this dying of 


4 the earth has been precipitated, be examin 
co lee in what ſtate of combination, the Vitrialic 
acid of the alu, 'rethiains, A: 57 Ae 
In the" common Uyes „then, with chevaltie- by 


bie 'baſts, rhe ior is pretty clearly as M. 


Masquer has repre chica only taking the aftrind 
Sent Principle into the account; and, with'res 
ſpeck to wool and flk, "nothing more ſeems neceſa 
fary than the imptegnation of the one, win 
alum and tartar, and, of the other; with ulum 
alone, previous to their eee 
lone asser, ine e e. 
But when Cote * 7s" to wears and ſome 
et theſe” 3 95 3 equiſite 


e Ss — NE” 
mentrof the cotton, aud, Where 


3 Jloyed, of that' "alt," o as" to derbe more 
:opious precipitation Sores ee tual | 


it, by means becher W 


eee e of allkaline fate —— 


thexcid is prevented from imjuring the cotton, 


but the alum LY ut into a ſtate more e to 
| TEL Os of 83 de 
bus, | „ 


nat 3 aue b 


* 9 


* 


mans, nod Koning. alt | Pappas, . "I 


matter. * 5 B ; 1 5 8 Hong 1940 bg. . #35 185 5 As + 5 t 
For this reaſon 1 in the-proceſs. of callico 


4 


Pans. the earth of alum is made to change 
its natural acid, for the acetous. For by this 


attached to the al laminous AS 1, 28 it = 5 
comes 9 by drying, eaſily driven, Wo 
by heat; the earth being left h a9.2Up9D,, and 
cemented:tone he: callico : = AY = 
When ſpeaking of the uſe of AER "7 
FEET IN obſer ved, that they yield ſeyeral | 
_ different acids by various modes of analyfis, viz, 
The phoſphoric, the ſebaceous, the Pruſſian, and 
the ſacc arine! Of theſe the two firſt are formed = 


_ itv:the animal ſyſtem, the third is perhaps; the 
creature office; and originates from a combination f 
af ſome of the more ſimple conf ſtituent parts of 
| n bftanoass.cand, of the.laſt, i it ſhould ſeem 


ſtances: only contain the . 1 


——— dy uniting cauſtic, alkalis with 


abimal fubltances is fait th have found them 


bed and chat the apimal matter, hen 


5 eee the alkali, is/no longer 


p paibloidqwarefadics 1 Dhirnies) Jiſed, newr | 
y-be:decompaſed by means of Mums 


2b: 23211 & 61n7 445 Te 1 1 5 wo : 
1 e eview, Nis be 877+. e 


1 le ihe _ ca 


the earth of alum, becomes intimately. combined 


with the animal, acid, It appears to me high 
probable, chat his 261d: oat ne eee ” 


in the proceſs) for; dying the, 4drianop 
That #he; attraction berween.the gatronan 
| being+ſtrang, and chat berweenthe, — 


the earth of alum being likewiſe powerful, ſuck : 


an union is effected ee eee 
medien Ws Qing Fetain 2 


Z Wee ASTD 4 eicher k 


H 10 abarodginon HN Ast ob aig Lott 


he uſe ol che galls alſo in this and ther pm . 
ceſſes ſeems intended to e eee hoop: 5 


poſe. Cotton either unbleached, or 
undergone noi ptoceſs b 


as) chainge/in the appear 
a8 has been eee 


ofthe ae ond tpn at ka ” 
decomp e <thars falt, cand(bE irfoh0Ven Ts 


—— 


periments oh : 


2nghs915 Pee „„ this: 


.ceditHoſiSlenahioge: . 0 
immerſed in 8 M4 eber - 


reſult from the union of the oil, with Gs Fo 
alum M. Berchollet!who:hismaderfeveral . 
arthy and eli nn 55 


Wet 
> 
— ” , 


7 « 4 : 
p * * > 
- 2 5 * 8 
„ p 2 — 


— 


4 8 
— — 2 


„ a 2 
— 2 — ere I — Dig rr tee" Frog AS ont oe <a ern 


n 


: der, may ſupply” both animaf falts and 4 gl 
| ous matter to the cotton," {This ſeems to de the 


depend on the great 
nen e its an from the v 


dats, x: 
n nnn g to be — inſoluble in 


water and in ſpirit of wine, It is probable alſo 


that the blood which is employed with the mad- 


* 


nor, as" Nl. Berelle up 
te communicate beg tinge 10 the 

22 . 880 . 3 was i * n 
© ſeveral different lob. 1 
8 te form inſoluble 


e e — po ng a wloth; 
they remain ſo many diſtinct compounds, or may 


all unite into one "nfols]o: bg 17 1 . 


e. bo determine. A 100 8 pie F 


iotis? nen 
dec een anebe 


iithe proceſs of aleming cediffode ni che earth 


With i ae ee, ; 
cara pol Grab 


S may be conveniently de- 
en eee united tothe colouring 


lation of 5 
al of his D Die 
5 Argh Gu en 8 c l ation $51; - 

ee this excellent chemiſt 


e « arrendans 


ce etehdant e eee ene, 
for giving to corron à more beuutiſuſ and du- 

t rable red, by means of madder than eanꝰ be 
e communicated::by >the: common methods,” 1 


«was; ftruck wWith a fingularicy' which attends 


the aluming in this proceſs, and vonſiſts in 
« mtring 2 great quantity of alleali Wien the 
c ſolution of alum, en to the impregriation | 


of the cotton with it. 271g . 


As the alum is certainly decompoſed, by 


the mineral alkali;; in this operation) I wiſhed 
eto diſcover what was the reſult; and 1 found 
the alkaliy; at the inſtant it precipitated the 
© earth of alum rediſſolved a oonſideruble part 
cc Sf it; and that the alkaline ſalt iwith:aluminaus - 
| 40 baſis is the real mordant in the Levant proceſs, 


<1 have ac ually determin&d} by ſuitabit en- 


e perimentzy iſt. that+bothsfixcdicand volatile _ 
*< alkalis, eee eee Lactate 
« reducing to a faline ſtate a ſufficientiy large 


« portion of geri of alom, even in dhe moiſt 


5 * way g;andithat, byicalcifiation;*thiefixed alkali 
eth is capable of diffolving à ſomewliat larger 
quantity of this earth. adiy. That this alka- 
line earthy ſalt is decompoſed; eved by water 
i alone, but ſtill more eaſily by meins of 
& decoction of madder, or other etractire tut 
& tures, on the colour of whith 'the carthylpart 
of the ſalt ſeizes, and forms with it a laque, 
or coloured. eee in the 2 e | 
„ Vor. HI. . 15 Dd 1 ID as 


— — — oathruds > Fe ab 3 FEI ed HT 


«as 1 e e dren * an acl com- 


: « bined with an earth or a metal. Idly. I have 
3 proved, by ſeveral; To experiments, that when 


« cotton or linen is impregnated with a ſtrong 


e ſolution of this alkaline mordant without any 
te other preparation than ſcouring and galling, 


«/theſe ſubſtanices receive, in the madder bath, a 
© red: much more beautiful and deep, than can be 


ee given them, when alum alone is uſed. *??; T 


*K Notwithſtanding my deference for the opinion 


of this great man, yet L muſt on this occaſion 
 diffe 


r from bim, for reaſons which, it is hoped, 
will prove ſatisfactory to this ſociety. e , 


2*:4. The portion of barilla uſed in R 


tion of aluming, is only ſix pounds, ſup- 


poſing the Whole quantity employed to be 
diſſolved in the firſt liquor; but as there are two 
other ſolutions: made before the whole of the 


ſalt is diſſolved, it is probable that fix gallons of 


the firſt liquor, will not contain near one half of 


that weight; for the barilla being dry and hard, 


and the mineral alkali leſs ſoluble than the 


vegetable, the firſt water will act but ſlowly on 
it; and it is obſervable that, through the whole 
proceſs, the ſecond liquor is conſidered. as the 
ſtrongeſt, and uſed for mixing with the oil. 


Beſides not much above one half of the batilla 
N of aerated mineral alkali, We may Ty 


* Macgur, — 4. Chymie, ſeconds edition come 
fore 


e f ; ? * 5 


fore conclude chat the amount of this 2 con- 
tained in fix gallons of the firſt barilla liquor, the 


quantity added to thirty pounds of alum, does not 
exceed one pound and half. Now as 100 parts 


of alum contain 38 of vitriolic acid, theſe will 
require for their ſaturation, 3 of  atrated 
mineral alkali; ſo 30 parts of alum containing 


11: 4 of that acid, theſe will require for their 


ſaturation 11 : 1 of the ſame. alkali, Whereas - 
the quantity employed amounts only to 1:5; 
or rather more than Z of the. quantity requiſite 
for the Neuf irie of the acid. And as 
0 ſuperabundant quantity of the precipitant, | 
| above what is neceſſary to the ſaturation of the 
acid, is neceſſary before re- ſolution of the pre- 
eipitate can take place, we have in chis N | 


no Sn to expect it. 


2. The quantity of alkali employed. is 0K 
Fes to that uſed in the aluming in. other 5 


proceſſes for dying with madder.“ 


3- The alkali, being acrated, is in 72 


mot unfavourable ſtate for edlen the 
aluminous earth; and £ 


4. The re- ſolution "of the . Fs 7 
: takes place only ſo long as any of the ſuper- by 
5 abundant vitriolic acid remains unneutraliſed; 
except the addition of alkali be continued, x 
9 the fe ms of the aluminous Noa is 


; 3 * : 8 . 
7 4 M$: * 8 1 # 
* 24 3 "> „ : 
- , 7 72 


"x ; or 1 of the alum. . 


Das *  - a 


4 ; 
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» .mbolly; effeted : and it cannot be ſuppoſel 
that the Alkali with which: the cotton has been 
z impregnated, in the previous operations, added ro 
| . ethat contained if the barilla liquor, mixed with 
the alum. tan be ſuch, even if it were in an un- 
i ned ſtare, as to produce ſoperſauration; 
4 55 It ſhould ſeem probable therefore: that the 
| -permanency. of the Turkey red depends on the 
:cauſes already aſſigned, and that its brightneſs 
is produced by the action of the mineral | alkali 
on the madder. This appears, at firſt Gght, | 
diſcordant with the theory of Mr, Delaval chat 


| alkalis reduce red colours to crimſon, -and:' theſe 


to purple whereas in the preſent caſe the red 
is brightened, by boiling in a ſtrong ſolution of 
mineral alkali; but the fact is perfectly agreeable 
| Vith that theory; for the madder colour is too 
much inclining to a daſky orange, and this, by 
| means of the incraflating alkali, deſcends to red. 
Before I conclude, permit me to advance a few 
<ircumltances mr the black es 5 
; is the mec en ol nd this wig with : 
the aſtringent principle of the galls forms a 
black pigment which is attrakted and abekes 
0 to the material to de dyed.” 7 | 
I. late Dr. Lewis dad ee 12 a 

HE nniſbor of well conducted experiments, that 
the colouring matter, of ink, conſiſted of a very 
finely attenuated. calx of iroß, combined with 


from ehe Hquer: 5 
aden ls ih- ur char it wal not, ke tlak 
poder attfacted by the magnet, eil! after it 

had been expoſed tds red he 


eee 


i refembles, in ſome degree 


its“ Biackneſs, Aude became of 4 rafty brot 


_ eolour{<u4 proof" char the” bleck colour of ink 


or'6f che blaek dye, which is förtned on fimifar 
prineiples, does fret depend, mately onß "the 


item acquiring phlogiſten from the galls. He | 
alſo found that Beth deids and alkahs deſtroß 
blatichea OT reer. former” by dif: IT 

Aeingene brei He, how: 


euer, Was of opinion;” that this pritefple was of 


a fixed, not '# volatile nature. But our worthy 
prefident, «Dr. Percival, very "early fuſpettect 
that this aftringent'/principle poffeſſe 


tiey! In ſepport of his opinion; he Wet 
artichoke talks, lofing their!” aſtriugent p rin 


8 eiple by being dried in an oven. He Make 
; appears to be the firſt WhO obſerved the : alan : 
of acids and aſtringents on Sent feat”: | 


The mbjeck has been eurer portes by the : 


2 academicians;! from the refole'of whoſe 


rents” it appears, "that "the - aftringent | 


bewerte s Witte in water, In ſpirit of wine, 39 
| in” oe and in b I; it riſes W | 


een eee, . „ 
(sech, ab, not Regt ſuſpended by forme muck — 
ROUS ee eee | | 


t when it lot . 


in diſtillation, ER _ = Ray 1 
juices, but capable of uniting, with equal 
facility, with acids, and with alkalis. That 
though it does not revive iron, without the 
aid of fire, yet gold and filver are precipitated, 
by it, in their metallic form; and that it is 
capable of decompoſing moſt metallic ſolutions, 
angl giving different colours to their precipitates, | 
Dr. Percival had endeavoured to produce an 
ink, . by macerating iron filings, without their 
being combined with any acid; but, making 
his inſuſion without heat, he did not ſucceed. 
The Dijon chemiſts, not content with making 
a ſimilar attempt, boiled the liquor; and thus 
obtained a violet coloured ink, the traces of 
Which were as well defined and permanent, as 
thoſe produced by ink prepared in che common 
way, even without the addition of gum. 
1 Hence it ſhould ſeem, that the heat not only - 
— enabled. the aſtringent principle to diſſolve 
the, iron, but alſo; extracted a mucilagigous 
matter. which, ſupplied the.uſe of gumn. 
8 4 have related theſe facts in order to elucidate | 
ſome. circumſtances. attending the dying of 


black. Green vitriol was formerly uſed; but 


the calx of iron is too much dephlogiſticated 
in this ſalt, and the black produced by it is not 
permanent. Solutions of iron in acetous acid 
have of Une heen Ls a > for 
„„ e 


by niuveration! it with Aber bark ae wary in SE 
which the aſtringent principle ſhould ſeem tb 
unite with the vegetablefacid, to form the ſolvent. 
In theſe ſolutions the iron is not too much depri- 
ved of its phlogiſton ; and contrary to thoſe made 
in mineral acids, they improve with age, for the 
vegetable acid, tending to putridity evolves phlo- 
giſton, 'which unites with the i iron; whereas the 
vitriolic ſolution is continually parting, with Ho 
volatile principle; a and thereby becoming not 
only leſs fit for producing blackneſs, bu but the calx 
of iron, when highly dephlogiſticated, Is ver : 
injurious to the texture of the cloth. = 
The improvements made in the dying ck 85 
are perhaps the ſtrongeſt proofs that can be 
given of the utility of chemical knowlellge. 55 
Nor caa 2 more apt inſtance be adduced ofthe. 
inconvenienee ariſing from the want of it, than 
the French proceſs, related by M. Macquer 
for this purpoſe; in which no leſs than thirt /r: 
different ingredients; or at leaſt bearing different 
names, are directed to be employed; ſeveral 
of which are the ſame things under different 5 
denominations ; and others 1 . to de- 
troy each other. a ny 
I know not whether to apoliights/ more to . 5 
Society, for the length of this paper, or for the 
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CC gay or org 
AH  diſputs\ A the Literatj'of haſt | 
century, on che comparative me merit of the 
Lseiehts and moderns, hat ax length ſubſided.” 
The few late attempts by ſome of our writers 
to reinſtste Plato and Atiſtotle at the head 
of the rauks of ſeience, have been eoolly 
recewed : and the moderns in generat* have 
aeqquieſced in cheir own pre- emĩnence. Tkete 
_ 'feems indeed ſame reaſon for this deciſion in our 

own ſavour: and it will be readily acknow- 
ledged, that within à century or two, we hav: 
greatly extended the bounds of knowledge, by 
contenting ourſelves with flow but ſure advances, 
and 1 Ty pon: e eee in 2 05 
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ferenee ta aponieuriogd potts 3 5 8 
help thinking however, that although we maß | 8 1 
have ſhewn many af the ancient ſyſtems to be — 
merely the creatures of imagination; we hae 95 I. 
in ſome caſes concluded much too haſtih; añd 
unreaſonably denied the exiſtence of that knows | 
ledge, which we have not been at OI, Po 
e 3 A5 3 FINe To ON „ enn i iq | 0 35 
Theſe 6 to me to be ſokel. 
R applicable to the |/cience” off 
a ſcience, which, though practiſed by Pycha- 
goras, defended by Socrates, }.: approved by 
Plato, and treated by Ariſtotle, | is hardly 
mentioned at preſent, but in conjunction wich 
magic, alchemy and judicial aftrojogy. - Win 
out any pretenſions however ia A knowledge of 8 ; 
pbyßognaomy 18 4 ſcience myſelf; I have al s & 
| regarded it in a light more reſpectable; and as 
the recently publiſhed werk of M. ae ee 1 
to have excited: a conſiderable degree Atten 
tion on the continent, the ſocicey eh 1 
bot be ee 1 lay defere ehem „„ 
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3 obſervations Une ng: 
eee my reading has families % 
There has been ſome diſpute“ reſpecting the 
| eymolegy of the term; ; ſome deriving it from 
Pute nature and vr νποτνπ¾.] to know; others from 
cue and Hazer an index; others from pume and 
wen a mark; according to theſe faſt derivations, 
p yſiognomy, will be, a knowledge of [nature 
from the indices. or marks of it. This extended 
n to which the etymology of the word 
leads, I have noticed, becauſe I. think it is re- 
motely connected with the doctriiſe o fignatures.. 


For the (ſame reaſon it may be worth while 


to mention the controverſies reſpecting the 
dginition of phyſiognomy. The ancients ſeem 
to have confined Phyſiognomy to man, or at 
leaſt to animated nature. Thus Ariſtotle, . 
nunc autem dicam ex quibus generibus figna accipian- 
tur: et. fint omnid; ex motibus. enim phyfiognomizait 
Anden et coloribus, et ex moribus . apparentibus 

in facie, et ax levitate, et er Voce, et ex Carne, et 
* partibus et ex figura totius corporis. 80 Cicero, 4 


N A mores e er IE: 1 05 


| 


- 


*  Voſſius Etymolog. & Martini Lexicon fab voce. 


+ Phyfiognomic. cap. 31. abk wv Fe Pr Ta onueia, Kc. 
To ſave the room that the originals and tranſlations of 
all the paſſages quoted, would occupy ;. i have given t 1 5 
Latin verſions only of the Greek quotations, 


2 De fato. V. 


x 0 


vault, 


wulle, fonte permſeers. Te the ame, p 


Aulus Gellius,“ 


tione quddam, de oris et vul- 
o A Ie alt e n 


But ns as . Wl ee e was 


revived in the middle ages, the comprehenſive- 


ical meaning (as I imagine) 


neſs of the ety 


led thoſe who treated on the ſubject, to indulge 


the prevailing taſte for the marvellous, and 
extend the 9 of the: Wet far AO} 


phyſiology e came o a ee xl ee of the 
internal properties of am corporeal being, from 


the external appearances. Thus Joannes Baptiſta 
Porta, a phyſiognomiſt and philoſopher of great 
note, wrote a treatiſe concerning the phyſiog- 


nomy of plants (Phytognomonica) throughout 
which he uſes phyſiognomy as the generic term. 
The ſame perſon 1 believe it was, who wrote 


the Treatiſe. de Phxfiognomia Avium. Gaſpar 


Schottus, in his Magia Phyfiognomica," makes the 
phyfiognomia bumana, a ſubdiviſion of the ſcience. 
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racter of human ae ne ivr their ee 


manners and appest 
Theſe variations of the meat 


S proper to notice, not or 
before afflgned, bur 


Ry ognomy was à ſubject 
es "re 


ande. 


bh e 1 8 
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ung however; it 
y for the reafon 
becaufe the definition "of 
F long diſcuffic 
dern authors of fome note, in 
the Berlin Tränfackions, T M 'Pernert 3 


5 


; nd 


m ec Tze former” füntted that 4% know: = 


| Iedpe what 
the latter, as rr 


_ cond Memo 
the” kene. 


> . * 5 
* * 


* wo 


n Bu: BD ak liter) 


8 


ever, 35 mere 


phyfiognomy, And 
daubiy, confined” it to the 
fubject of che buman face.” "Mr. Pernetty's 

ore is entirely oceup 


ſe⸗ 


ed, in defending = 


Hgnificarion" ne has anfiexed to 


e 


eee 


7b 


Ppt; And I ha ave” Wok iwes fancied there may 


4 


11 N [5 2 Þ 8 N n 
l 2 8 - ITED 3 78 och | 
mineral waters; : A Finn . 


guomy ef many if not of moſt other 5 1 We 


as] well a3; of human; faces, whoteby- an 
5 confiderer may himſelf di 


zattentive and : 


infiryRive things that he cannot ſo declare, to 4 ag er 
man as to make him diſcern them too. 


5 They'll find i 1th? phyſiognomies | . 


Ot Planets all men's deſtinies, - 
5 For the n 1769 and . 


& 


"06" 


1 an awhich had been controverted by 
1 The ſubject did not drop here: 


ſoon after appeared the velebrated Freatiſe f 
Mr. Lavater, who although he expreſsly defines 
phyſiognomy, the art of diſcovering the interior 
of a man by means of his exterior; “ does more 


than countenance the extended ſignification 


work produced an attack upon phyſiognomy itſelf 


in the Memoires of the ſame academy for the | 


year 17/5, by M. Formey, who beſtowed a 
great deal of pains in controverting the extent 


which M. Lavater had aſſigned, to his favourite 


ſcience. The common idea annexed to phyfiog- 
nomy defore mentioned, ſeems + upon 8 1 
* proper as any that have been given. | 
I do not find any authority fda: to N 
Hake that phyſiognomy was treated as a ſcience, 


5 (at. leaſt | in Greece,) before the time of Pytha- 0 : | 


Soras. Of him ir is aſſerted by Aulus Gellivs, 
- Ordo ove” ratio Pythagore ac deinceps Familie 


nt. recipiendi Inflituendique. diſcipules 
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1d \ verbum \fignificat morer naturaſsue bominus: 


.conjefatione quãdam, de oris et vultus ingenio deu: 


totius corporis flo atque habiti ſciſcitari. It is not 
improbable (if this be true) that Pythagoras 


acquired a great part of his phyſiognomical 


knowledge, and his attachment to that ſcience 
* ring his travels; the Indians and Egyp- 
F being great profeſſors of phyſiognomy. 

| "a the time of Socrates, it appears not only 


to have been ſtudied as a ſcience, but adopted - 


4 ee of which the known. anal of 


0; 5 
fa Sh ; N n 


„ddl l of a TE Rl in | is been de , 


Nuptiis, ſays that in marrying they judge of their wives 
by their appearance, and declare they are never deceived; 
among the phyfiognomical marks he mentions. theſe, 
benigni enim oculi, ſummam animi ; pulchritudinem comitantur, et 


Feri folet ut qui non excands efeit, nec facild iraſcitur, aut bile 


movetur, faciem Jolendidam Jermamque babet. Maligaus t 
- doloſus werd, fatim et oculis tranfuers? implacidegue tuetur. 
ui; flolidus at fimplex oft, pupillas et vculer patentes gerit 

ut afini et oves. Cui ſupercilia conjunguntur improbus eſt. * Cujus 
ſuperficies in wulty non rubet, ſed obſcura caliginoſaque Ul 
nunguam ulls modo exhilaratur. Ceternm: cjufmodi note, non 


nua virginibus et mulieribus, fed. etiam wiris infant. 


Raynaudi Moral. Diſcip. p. 367. See alſo Philoſt. Vit. 


Apoll. Tyan, lib. III. cap. 30, p. 83. TOR . 0 
e Ker & lib. III. cap. 5. | 


+ W U Yap reo r &c. 8 Not. 3 in Aul. 
Gell. lib. I. cap. 9. from the phyſiognomy of Adaman- 
_ "-tius, See alſo Jambl. in Vit. TO 12 55 15 1 17. 19 

: * 1 | 
| the 


the judgment paſſed upon Soerates by Zopyrus?- 
is a ſufficient proof; | ſubſequently it was noticed 
by Plato, f and expreſsly treated by Ariſtotle 
literary epoch in the ſcience of phyſiognomy 
it may be worth while to give a brief wann of 
Ariſtotle's ſentiments on the ſubject. e 
He obſerves (in ſubſtance) that ah: ſubject bk 
L had been treated in three different ways. That 
5 ſome phy ſiognomiſts claſſed animals into genera, 
and aſcribed à certain corporeal appearance, 
and a correſponding mental diſpoſition to each 
genus. Others diſtinguiſhed ſtill farther and 
divided the genera into ſpecies. Thus e 
men, they diſtinguiſned the Egyptians, the 
Thracians, and the Scythians, and wherever 
elſe there was a known difference in habits and 
manners, and aſſigned the phyſiognomic marks 
accordingly. Some decided more from the 
actions and manners of the individual, taking 
for granted that ſuch and ſuch manners, pro- 
ceeded from ſuch and ſuch diſpoſitions. His 
own method of conſidering the ſubject was this: 
there is always à peculiar diſpoſition of mind, 
attendant on a peculiar form of body; ſo that 
there is never found a human mind, in the 
corporeal form of any beaſt. Again; it is 
evident chat the mind me the b dy alt mutu- 
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ally on each other. Thus in the(:oafes of 
en b ene and mania, the mind 
eee fections of the body. In 
5 en tit he, the body is affected by 

tte affectioas of the mind. From theſe fact 
he conelodes, that wherever a par tit ular form 
- pr bodily character, appears in a human erea- 
e, and we know b e 


iv e hand from'obſervation, 
and an induction of particulars, that a certain 
mental character is conſtantiy concomitant, 
and thereſort necedacily. tonnected there wich; 

de have a right in all ſuch caſes 10 infer the 
diiſpoſition from the appearance and this, we- 
cher we have dra wu our obſervation from men 
- of; other animals. For as there is one mental 
character, and one corporeal form of à lion, 
and andther of a hare, wherever in human 
_ creatures» we obſerve the bodily characteriſtics 
of a lion, (ſuch as ſtrong and thick hair, large 
extremities, à deep tone of voice, & c.) we 
ought to infer, ſtrength, firmneſs! and . 
Wherever on the contrary, we ſee the f ler 
extfemities, ſoft capillament, or any oe 

|  _ feature of the hare, e ought to conclude a 

3 * propontiomdl cotreſpondlence in the mental cha- 

| _. | rafter. | Upon this principle he enumerates the 

various corporeal features of man, and the 
correſpondent diſpoſitions ſo far as they have 
been obſerved; and as opportunities offer, he 

7 illuſtrates — by an e to 875 foregoing 

So | " WOT | 


0e Finken, ©, 
aualogy, 3 3 WEED, attempts to explain. . 
e phyſiological reaſoning. 3-448 1 1 ier 


1 


This. e and. been probable, theary, 8 
this ſubjest, at a | very. 1 0 e indiyi= | 
dual phyſiognomy, national phyfiognomy, anc 
comparative phyſiognomy, are here diſtinctiy 
noticed a but it cannot with truth be aſſerted, 
that the enumeration of particular precepts.and  _ | 
obſeryations in the phyſlognomical - treatiſe. of N 
this great man, are equally well founded with 
this outline of the ſubject. In fact, the 5 8 = 7 

knowledge-in his time, did not admit of a com- + 
plete elucidation of his general principles, nor 
was the brief and pithy ſtyle of Atiſtotle adapted 
to a ſubject, Which even ati this day will require 
ſtequent periphraſis to make it clearly compre» - 
henſible. Such as it is however, this work of 
Ariſtotle, appears to have ſerved as a foundation 
for almoſt every phyſiognomical treatiſe that 
hath ſince been publiſhed.. His comparati ie 
phyſiognomy of men with beaſts indeed, 3 . = i 
frequently, has not been univerſally / adopted, _ 
but his language and his manner, ſententious, „„ 
obſcure and indiſerimigate, have been-.copied, 
too cloſely, by his imitators of the firteenth nc 
ſeventeenth centuries. Beſide. this work ff 
Ariſtotle expfeſsly on the ſubject, there are 
many incidental obſervations reſpecting pby- + 
ſiognomy that occur in his Hiſtory: of: N ; 
and other pars of k his writings. | Sh e . 
= You, By. E ec . rb. 
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3 af Sh Mus, the diſci- 
plwKkẽe and ſucceſſor of Ariſtotle. deſerve alſo to be 
| fiene noticed, as a diſtinct treatiſe on a moſt 
important branch of 2 ſcience'in-queſtion, "the 
 Phyfiognomy of Manner This ſingular and enter- 
taining. performance edel by the author at the 
= of ninety-nine, deſcribes ſynthetically, With 
t juſtice and accuracy, the moſt remarkable 
28 of behaviour which certain predominant cha- 
kradcters, would reſpectively occaſion, + The tranſ- 
lations and imitations | of La Bruyere, render it 
unneceſſary to give any examples of what other- 
. 0 wiſe it would be unpardonable to omit: ſuffice 
it to obſerve that this work of T heophraſtus 
evinces ſuch a degree of accurate obſervation, 5 
and lively deſeription as will preſerve it in the | 
rank of claſſical performances ſo long as, the 
ſcience of man, and the prominant features of 
human ſociety, | ſhall continue to be 0: aig 
Ro 
e, of attention, | 
About this time Adamantius 5 5 ; bit appiard 3 
to have written ; whole “ Phyſiognomics were 
. publiſhed in ſeveral places about the middle of 
the ſixteenth: , century. Adamantius | however 
only trod in the ſteps of -Polemoy the Athenian, | 
. who! had written before him, and whoſe treatiſe 
was republiſhed in Greek and Latin much 
| abour: the. time of the former.“ 80 many au- 5 
l was hot aware till lately that the Greek writers on tbe 
| ſubject of phyſiognomy were collected and publiſhed toge- + 


EE. ther, by Franzius, ©* Phyfiognomiz veteres ſcriptores Græci. 3 
Br. & Lat. a Franzio. Altenb. 1780, 8v0.” ave not 
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7 been the book. Eo ot ESI don 
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6 chang: hat 1 PRs e PEN "char 
phyſiognomy was much cultivated as a ſcience 


among the Greeks about this period. The pro- 5 


feſſors of phyſiognomy however appear ſoon to 


have connected with it ſomething of the mar- 
vellous, as we may ſuſpect from the ſtory told 
of Apelles by Apion, Inaginem adeb Amilitudinis | 
indiſcretæ pinxit ut ¶ incredibile diftu ) Apton gram- 
naticus ſcriptum reliquerit guemdam ex facie bominum 


83 


addivinantem ¶ quos metopaſcopos docant) er tis 
dixiſſe aut. future mortis annos, aut preterite. * | 


From the known practice of the Pytha vie Fo 


School, 1 whoſe | novitiates were all ſub £ 


the phyſi ognomic obſervation of the teschers 5 55 = 
itt is not improbable that the firſt phyſiognomiſts rp 
by ee Argong, the, Greeks, | were of. Tar” 9 


. e Trifmegiſtus, Aldtipddus, Holla: Tak; 


5 Pharaotes Indus (mentioned. by Philoſtratus) are alſo. men- 
: tioned. as Writers on phyſiognomy, but little more ſeems ; 


to be known of them in this reſpect, than the traditional 
5 quotation « of their 80 8 vo de Nat. Art. lib. 1. Pat V. 
919. 


+ Pliny, Nat. Hit. lib. xxxv. 5 455 par! 9 9 8 2 7 


1 Aul. Gell. -ubi. ſup. Mos Pythagoreis erat per gia. 2 


5 in corpore conſtituta venientes ad eos judicare, utruh 
ad meliorem vitam apti forent. necne. Natura enim 1 


quæ animis confingit corpora inſtrumenta eis congrua. „ 


ſubminiſtrat; | imagineſque animarum in corporibus in- 


dicat, per quas et animarum iogenis in hac arte berit! 5 


: _ Ceprehendere poſſunt. Proc. in-Alcib, prim. Plat. 5 


i There were ſuch probably e che ancient Indians. 5 
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: leck; "he is it unlikely from 5 nifty And 5 
al BOY nature of the doctrines and diſcipline” of 
the Pythagoreans,' that they alſo, were firſt 
tempted i to diſgrace the ſcience of phyfiogriomy 
F in Greece, by annexing to it the art divination. 
Wd From this time to the cloſe of the Roman 
rbpublic, few obſervations occur reſpecting 
> Airerar | hiſtory of phyſiognomy. About 
- that period however, and from thence to the 
decline of the Roman empire under the latter 
; _ emperors, it appears to have been attended 
to, as an important branch of knowledge, and 
: adopted as 2 profeſſion by 8 1 55 
5 to ſuperior Kill i in it, : | 
There are many  phyſiokibmicat Wirk 
: Werder led in the works of Hippocrates * and 
of Galen, f as may well be preſumed | from their 
medical profeſſion Cicero een to have 
been particularly attached to it; for he not 
| only relates the ſtory of Zopyrus and Socrates 
in his bock de fato,} and his Tuſculan 
- Queſtions, - but his orations abound with phy- 
_ Liognomical opinions. | Thus, his oration againſt 
Piſo, commences, with, the following abuſive 
; ep 0 1 bells NE; At 9 
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frons, vultus deni. 


; fraudem . 


5 e lingus; nungquam erat audita vor 
fen; 


niliti aut domi; obrephiſti; ad Wenereß, errore bo. 5 
 minumy 1 commendatione fumoſarum imaginum, quarum 
mile babes nihil preter.. Colorem. — In, the ſa me 


| train; he appeals to his auditors againſt the | 
5 phyſiaqgnomy of . Fannius Chærea in his 


oration in favour of Roſcius the comedian. 0 


7” tus abraſa, olere"'m n malitim, 1 1 
baten videntur ? Nome ab | imer " unguibus uſque ad 
ER ſums 1 (quam, conjefturam Art bomingbus : 


—_ fromtis Fees Ao an rum nęſeis 
guem de gre e. novitiorum fadtum ee Confulem, Be | 


Non enim u Color ite ſervilis, non Pileſe , Gene, 


non. : denies putridi deceperunt. Oculi, Supercilia, 
| we, totus J Sermo guidem a- 
citus mentis 5 hic in 
bic eos, e eras ee decepit fe efellit, in 
ind. Paci ia tua lutulenta vitia 
noveramus: 1 4 tarditatem. ingenii, Auporem aebi. - 


m | Periculum faFum Confilii ;. 4, nullun 
non N iluftre fed ne. notum quidem. fattum, ; 


1 


C. Famium Chierbam, Roſcius fraudavit ! Oro 


 atque objecro vos qui noftis; bitam inter Je utriuſque | 
| conferte — — qui. non nis, faciem utritzſpue conſi- 
. derate— Nonne ipſum capilt 


r, et fupertilis peni- 
8 UN " clamitare” calltd- 


allaciis,. menda- 


A 


tacita corporis figura).. av fraude, 


clit, .conflare totus videtur 5 Qui ideirco eapile 

et Juperciliis. ſemper et raſis, ne ullum pilum viri 

boni babere. — I have quoted theſe paſſages; not 
ply: As. e ol Cicero's. e to the 
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E 8. 1 1 ſeienee 


errorem bomines impulit : - 
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ſcience of phyſiognomy; bur alle n * 
ples of che antient ſtyle Of oratorical abu „ 
Similar inſtances of 'Cicero's" manner our in . 
his obſervation” on the features, &., Uf Wertes ; 
 Varihivs, and Anthony *F indeed he aſſerts gene-. 
rally in his book ue Oratore omnes enim motus 
font ſuum quendam a natura babent vultum; Which 
although it may be conſtrued. to relate to the 
tr inſient phyſiogoomy only, may well be ap- 
plied to the permanent features in conformity 
to the Paſſages arexay; . rom the {am 


author. e SI OLI), 8 
Nor was: Cicero! Gagel anony'the — 
authors of Roman literature, in Bis attention + 
We öbſervation-. The extracts in 
ty notes Hom” Sad; + Surtonius 8 and 
+ ee EY 2 0 r 
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ihe 28115 er VF lg. . 


See alſo a paffage en bea 6 


5 15 „ * „er ; 
eue corporis habilem et | aptams; fe. . f e eee ers, 
"a + In his orations aging chem. Is Lib.) II Oy - 
The Pbyfeognomy of Seeg ie very ex __ 
Calas e. ei exſanguis 4 Yea: cult ; 7 eit, mods, e 9 18 be (Ree 4 
bg in Fe acie V "altuque Pecardia i inera of. ; 
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iS. The deſeription. of Tiberigs by: Suetonius is 1 | 
| particular, as. indeed are all thoſe he bas given us; the 
following i is part of it; Cbbbre ern Ban. ds) "capitlh gone 5 
. "prcrpitium Jubmiſſiore, "ut. cervicem etiam ub tegeretl quod gentile - 
a. eee 15 acie Bengt r. in 1 tamen Wr et Jubtiles 


2 - 


" efiam. 44 in 1 . pne: "fad "Frowe PY cum „ primum "I 


dene . dim 19 55 .  Incedebat cer vic⸗ 
5 ien 


Were, Gellius, and the paſſages I am 
about to mention from Petronius, Plutarch __ 
others; abundantly eſtabliſh this remark. 1 
Beſide the attention paid to phyſiognomy as 
a ſcience by authors of repute during the period 
of the Roman em ire, it ſhould; ſeem alſo: that 
it continued to be practiſed as a, profeſſion, as 

well ben nin che. elaſſic age of Grecian;phi- 
loſophy. Plutarch, in his Life of Anthony, cells 
us of 40 Egyptian phyſiognomiſt who, bade 
Anthony beware of Octavius. ] Petronius Ar: 
bee in = yr” introduces: a eee ing 
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ap e Fg aeg | 5 oa 3 „ 
ant ruri m Tum proxemis ſermone, cogue eee 15 fone 


abi gau digitoram gefticularions. Qie emnin ingrata 
"argue" arrog anti pltua et aimadwuertit Avguſtus' in co, et ex- 
cuſare rtentawit ſapt apud Senatum et fopulum, profelſus Nature 
"witia"eſe; now Anm. A great part of the character ß 
this emperor may be traced not indiſtinctiy in this deſerip- _ 


tion — 1 know of no author whatever fo. minutely attentive 


to the ſtature, features, geſture, manners and Deg a 


5 Ufe, of the Fee eee as Sdetohius 
>; s Jenn vides” quantum cults at wigaren „ Fortitudo 


„ 8 


. verites Pp giants Remiſſiovem | bilaritas F, Sen. 1 . 5 5 
ene 5 
"> 1 wie Nat. Hiſt. "lib. AKN. . 
5 HIRE i 9 Lib. 1. cap. 9. 3 e 
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N The e ee rene 8 Jalins. cen beer 
Anthony w_ 9 is . e e „ 


of 
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eee intentionem Prodentia a ? quantam modiftiam et” gutt 
1 | Reverentia 1 ane, Ferbaitaten Lztitin'? © "quantum Rigorem 


by 
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£ 4 5 = res: poli] et g patiantem vidi, quid 3 | 
Leis, Joo need incelſus arte Compofitus, et ne 


to Ham PoBDI ut wende? modes vows. 
SBauetonſus, in the Life of Titus, ſays, that 
Narciſſus ſent à phyffognomiſt to examine the 
. ites of Britannicus, who! returned and mw 
ig! 4 died: that Britannicus / wôuld not ſucce 
5 But the empire would devolve an N ĩtus. O 
| EOS 0 ang e being exerciſed. as 


FFF FFF Oh "4 {08 


1 nad mathe i reference 6" Gregory Naskenzehat 
8 e 4. reſpekting Julian as phyfiognomiſf, bat on 
; bete into Gregory for the paſſage I can ind none 
ſuch. I apprehend it muſt haye been a miſtak in lieu 
of the following phyfiognomic character of Julian bby 
Gregory in his ſecond oration againſt that emperor, 
Which is worth notieing. Sau the worum iþfins inconflantia 
argue mncredibilis «| guad | mentis )'emitio:| atem;-efficiebar 5. fi 
© quidem' wates illi optimus oft qui redsp : conficere; novit..... Neque 

enim wibi boni quicquam fignificars arfus ominari. widebantur, 
Cervix nom tata; humeri ſubſultantes ot adi equilibrium. Jubinde = 

_ 2 agitati,; oculus inſolens et wagus furioſeque intuens; pedes infta- 
Giles et titnbantin naſus. contumeligm Ing Jhirans ; 
vaults hi nn nta ridicule; idem fenifeantia 3 riſus petulantes, et 

efft enati.; 3 nutus_ eta renutus temerarii 3 fermo | berens, Jpiritugue : 

_ confiſus; thterrogationss fue, et precipites ; 85 -reſponſiones bis 
nibilo meliores ;; aliægus i in alias infultantis, nee graves et. con- 
| antes nec eruditionis ordine pregredientes 3. talem ante opera 
5 * conſpiclitivs jim, gualem in uperibus poſtea vidi. Greg · Nur. 
| Orat. 48 in e 2 cura 2 5 ee 9 
„%%% a profeſion 


profeſſion, might be adduced, but the pre- 
ceding paſſages however they may contain 2 1 


mixture of fable with W 0 endet WE 


fact ſufficiently probable; onde 1 1 f . 
When the Roman e den Was cron | 


by the eruptions of the northern nations, this 
ſcience ſhared the ſame fate with the others, 
and appears to have been unnoticed; (except per: 
baps by the: Arabian commentators on Ariſtotle 
with whom 1 am unacquainted) till about the 
begioning of the ſixteenth century z from. Mhich 
time to the latter end of the ſeventeenth it was 
greatly in vogve, and almoſt; all the approved 
modern-authors;who! have treated practically on 
© "hy andes E . | "hat ſpace” 115 RF 


1 5 


oy Sack. e lem. e Ba teils Porta. Hono- | 5 


rat s Nicquetids. Jacobus De Indagine. Alſtedius. Mi. 


| a nen and' Gaſpar Schottus. Cardan. Taiſuierus. 15 


Fludu! Behmen. 2 Barclay. Clara montius. Conringins. 
The. Seen 'of Auguſtin Niphus and Camillas 
Balbus on th e Phyſiognomica of Ariſtotle. LY 
5 Al dreas' Henricus. Joannes Digander, Rud. Goclenid 
Alexander Achillinus. Joh. Pretorius. Jo. Belot. Gulielmits 
Gratalorus and ſeveral others, whom Morhoff notices in his 
_ *Polyhiftor: vol, I, Hb. I. cap. 15, f fand vol. II. lib, UI. 
cap, 1. 5 4, It may be proper to mention, that the ſonly 
writers profeſſedly on the ſubject of phyfognomy, whom 'Þ 
5 2 been able to conſult on this occaſion, are, Ariſtotle. 
| aptiſia_ Porta. Gaſpar Schottus. Cardan. Fludd. 
ehmen. Altedius.”' Le Chambre. Letters on Phyfiog- 


1 e Lanciſi. Dr. Gwither in the Tranſactions 


of the Royal Society. Pernetty. Le Cart, and A* ne 
in a Berlin neee = Lavater. „„ 
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not help regarding it iwas pe rather 
fortunate for the ſcience of Nen mon oy 
any opihions now juſtly exploded, were holden 
in high eſtimation not only among the literati 
in general, af the ſame period, but by the very 
perſons ho were authors on the ſubject of phy- 
fioghomy; and patrons of the ſtudy. Anja: by 
ſyme of theſe writers, phyſiognomy was regard 
28 eſſentially connected with doctrines, which 
the literature of che preſent day would de 

Aſhamed to adopt, and created ac berdingly in 5 
con function with ce. e ee r en dof 


| " by! This remark appears to me, ſo intitnately 5 


Eonnicaed With the literary antes th of the" ſcience 
in queſtion," as"'to 13 N .furthe 


cuſſion. - 3 eu 5 1590 
| Tbe bit f 97 of pod 14 OR] . adde i 
Sete are marked by Fg general prevalence 
of particular ſtudies among the literati of the 
time. The Pphiloſophers of che early period "of . 
1 Grecian. literature, attended chiefly to mythologt- 
cal morality... Among the authors. of the moſt 
| flouriſhing: period of Grecian and Roman lite- 
rature, until 3 firſt emperors, Pectry, r,; 
and oratory,” were the preyailing' ſubjects of 
attention: e the latter emperors,” and for 
ſome time after, the works of the learned ex- 
hibit for the moſt part the hiſtory of cheologica! | 
"controverſies : to them ſucceeded metaphyſics and 


W when Tye” 8 to de- 
e 9 Aline, i 


F. 4 7 
Lid 1 % 
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e 1 0 was. as 
| eee magic, judicial aſtrology, the corn 
JISHATUY, s and; Hmpat hies, the: Myſtic, Theofapbic.. and 
| Ryſteracian; theology. and phyfiognomy — then; ſug; 
ceeded claſic pbilalogy — this gave Way o 
modern paetry and natural philoſephy — to which 
of late have been joined the ſtudies of rational 
theology, abemiſti. the philoſophy. of Biſtory, the 
hiſtory of man and the ſcience of; politias. 
bis very brief and imperfe& outline of, be 
; progreſs. of human learning, will nevertheless 
ſufficientiy illustrate my meaning reſpecting he 
injury which phy ſiognomy has ſuffered fr om 
a fortuitous connection with exploded. literature. 
Nothing is more common among mankind 
than the haſty rejection of valuable opinigas 
from their artificial or accidental connection 
with other opinions vntenable and Abſurd; The 
hiſtory of theology in particular, and the 
preſent complexion of. theological. opinions, I 
Europe, furniſn a pregnan inſtance of the 
truth of this remark. It will therefore be ſuf- 
ficient for me to obſerve. at preſent, that 
during the ſpace of about one hundred. and 
filty years from the commencement of the lin- 
teenth century, the authors on the ſubject * 


. phyſiognomy were very numerous; and that 


very many, if not the greateſt part of them, 
treated expreſaly | as ſubjects of importance 
Ws magic e th, we * 1 : 
5 | 9 


ates; þ aſtrology, or, che theoſophic: philoſophy. 
Nor is it any wonder that phyſiognomy 
mould fat into contempt When the prevalence 
of more rational literature rejected its cotem- 
pPorary ſcienees. Some few facts «and obſerva- 
Tions reſpecting this part of the literary hiſtory 
= bk phyſiognomy, illuſtrative of its temporary 
nection with. the doctrines above mentioned, 
ſhall, with the permiſſion of the Society, 


SE 00 into the form of an illuſtration or appen- 
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di to this effay, becauſe they are in my 
1 opinion not /aJrogether unworthy of notice, but 
would form A 5 00 long for the * ; 
. iefelf.” ls ht . e nee t i 
5 Excepting e phyſiognomy w f 
Among the lr who treated en the abſtruſe 
| Teiences" above mentioned, I. do not t̃ecollect 
any ching beevlter reſpeRting/rhis ſtage of its 
een Ther Here ſome” authors indeed 
| "even during that period W treated it free 
from the abfurd conjunction of the prevailing 
| fubjetts* of the day, ſuch as Pere Honorat 
Nicquet and Claramont. But the obſervations 
even of theſe writ ers are tos general, indeter- 
minate and elle c to be of conſiderable uſe; 
and N rather, as the concluſions 175 theo- ; 
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„„ 1 Pl 1 ee 1 0 l 3 
11 5 I judge: from. Gaſp. Scho, who, r Ni iequet, | 
"and from. the ien hz Lavater from Claramontius. | 
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f an 1 Feric . 
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retic lucubr⸗ tion, 8 the wall 3 re- 
marks of men converſant with. the world. A 
ſufficient ſpecimen of the phyſiognomic writings 
of the time may be ſeen in 4 va quotations which = 
Lavater has ſelected d nnd a $30 a: 


wn} 


About the enmencen i 8 the eighteenth 
century and thence forward, the' occult ſcietices 
as they are called, had declined conſiderably 


in eſtimation; and the authors who noticed the 


ſeience of phyſiognomy forbore to diſgrace it 
by a connection with thoſe branches of ſuppoſed 


_ knowledge which had formerly been its compa- 


nions. Among us Dr. Gwither noticed it with 


| kn in the eighteenth' volume of the 


hiloſophical Tranſactions. + Dr. Parſons alſo 

Choſe the ſame ſubject for the Croonean Lec- 

ures, ubliſhed at firſt in the ſecond ſupple- 
8 the forty-fourth volume of the ſame 


ment 


— 


Franſactions, and afterwards (1747) f repub-⸗- 
. Men, in 8 but theſe a as. s well as Ache © cur- . 
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5 5 ® vor. 11. p. 243. pak tranſlation, quarts. : 


” No. 20. \. Thele remarks of Dr. Gwither are b into 5 


3 "Chambers 5 Dictionary and the Encyclopzdia Britannica, 


D but without reference. The importance of works of that 
kind would be increaſed tenfold by a proper” reference t to 


8 be writers and author n opts Fe of.” i 
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Zuffonſ relate rather to the tranſient phyſiognomy 
of the paſſions, than the permanent features of 


the face and body; the well known charac- 
ters of Le Brun, are alſo illuſtrative NE 


wege eee eee vdr 500d. 


- Laces had of | berg; 4 copious. wi * 


ner 


the lac, in, his Numiſnata, a Diſcourſe on 


- Medals; in which there is a. panegyric. on 
_ the, ſcience, with ſeveral Ppract 
5 miſcellaneous obſervations. Amopg the reſt, 


tical. remarks and 


is an analyſis of the countenances of many 5 


great men whoſe, characters were known. It. 


does; not. appear however to contain HOON: the : 
whole any thing worthy of peculiar Aotie e 


1 8 


The ſubject ſeems to have been Wende 5 | 


0 and then during this century, but 1 do 


not find any thing remarkable concerning it, 


till the diſcuſſion; already mentioned, in the - 
Berlin T ranſactions g between M. Pernetey me 


N. Le Catt. 
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1 » The Medical and 8 | Works of WD we | 
. publiſhed 3 in.1 718, in which there i is a letter on the ſubject 
of phyfiognomy, and ſome. obſervations on the ee 
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- muſcles. „ 3 | oo : by 
= Phyſiologia,. quarts, to, yol. V v. 5 55. 1 
4 Hiſt, Make ora ne Etat ville. 5 : = b 42 5 
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3 * advantages and, diſadvantages of „ 


ſiognomy by M. Le Catt. In the ſucceeding. 
volume, (the twenty fifth) is an anſwer by 
M. Pernetty; to which follows 4 reply by 
M. Le Catt; and a, ſupplementary reply by 
the. ſame; in the twenty ſixth volume. This 
contains alſo three more diſſertations by 95 
of rejoinder on the part of M. Pernetty. 1 
| have: already noticed this PO ICE ſo far _ 
it relates to the definition of phyſiognomy. The 

reſt of it, turned upon theſe two queſtion PD. 
PFirſt, Whether it would be advantageous: or 
otherwiſe to ſociery, if each individual carried 
in his appearance, ſuch marks of his character. 
| diſpoſition: and talents, as would enable others 
to collect with. e a oe, from: the 
| former. „ 

Secondly, 1 on hit 1 12 
755 ſcience. of phyſiognomy would enable: us 


to diſcern. a part only of. the internal character, 


and mankind in general being but inerten 
phyſiognomiſts, it would be advantageous to 
: ſociety, to cultivate the ſtudy of phyſiognomy. 


+, Theſe. queſtions were agitated, with 1 
„ than their importance to the e 5 
of, Wandern in ed e geſerved. ar 


N 


3 any 1 of certainty... Tire 1 „ 
ce e wil! e what. degree of 


perie 0 
J 1 influence 
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will have upon the manners. and characters 3 


mankind. In the mean time it is reaſonable 
to conclude from the analogy. of every fact a 
kreſpecting human ſcience, that the reſult upon 
the whole, of attaining any portion of + 
ledge heretofore une will not be other- 
Fiſe than beneficial. - Nor is it likely, chat 
mankeind will be permitted. to attain. any branch 
of knowledge, not ultimately condueive to the 
happineſs He the ſpecies. Indeed the ſame 
* might have been agitated as prelimi- 
naries to every ſcience. already known: and 
if the affirmative in ſimilar caſes, muſt be 
. eſtabliſhed, before we proceed to the 
inveſtigation of the ſcience itſelf, the courſe of 
human improvement might be ſtopt ſor ever. 
EY During. this controverſy, M. Pernetty laid 
it down as a: principle, that no man can be 
a phyfiognomiſt, unleſs he receives a know- 
© ledge of the ſcience. originally as a gift from 
the Deity.: and that the faculty of phyBogno- | 
mizing, is not acquired, but innate. It is 
obvious to remark, that if M. Pernetry's opi- 
nion be well founded, it was mere waſte of 
time to diſcuſs either the queſtions before 
mentioned or any others relating to the ſubject; 
for, which ever way they might be determined, 
the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of phyſiognomy 
2 9 a a I” of N not N 1 
| 5 0 
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philoſophical aſfertiobs from the fupporters of 


remark however is not ee to 50 Tn: 
(145 ow 3 this . ROT as 
great work of M. Lavater, dean of Zurich, which 


| has excited no inconfiderable degree of atten» 


tion in the literary world. The magnificence of 


the work irſelf, and the ſuppoſed viſianary nature 
of the'fabje& treated, has contributed nor a little 
o mae it generally known. Indeed,” ſo — 


Lam able to judge, it is (with all its faults) tbe 
moſt" important book” on the fubject, fince the 
_ of Ae Seulible that! he, felence'1 LY 
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nomiſt to form a good. Judgement, ought. to have the . 


diſpoſitions of the. perſons phyfiognomized,” an opinion. 
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5 "rats 883 edition of M. Lavater? 3 | Work 1 (ebieb ! 
have never ſeen) was in four volumes quarts. Since this Eſſay 
was written, the third yoſume of the French Tranſlation , 


has appeared, and I have therefore altered my ae 
account of M. Layater' s book a GM (te 
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"i demea Soch gratuitous and un- 


phyſiognomy, eaſt à ridicule upon the ſeienee : 
itſelf; and induce mankind to affociate the 
idea of fallacy, even with the well founded 

arguments of thoſe: who advance them. Thie 
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- yet in its b M. Laer profeſſes 1 
not a complete, ſynthetical treatiſe on phyliog- | 
nomy, but fragments only, illuſtrative: of the 
different parts of this branch of knowledge „ and 
it muſt be confeſſed that his performanee, 'bow- 
ever deſultory and unconnected, is in many 
e much 1 to TIT: that have | 
In e An his N 7 Fw wvinded 
the ſcholaſtic, ſyſtematic method ſo common 
among. the: phyſiognomiſts of the laſt and pre- 
ceding centuries, and with it he has rejected alſo 
their manner of writing, dry, conciſe, indetermi- 
nate, and general: the remarks of M. Lavater on 
the contrary, are for the moſt. part, preciſe and 
particular; and frequentiy founded on diſtinc- 
tions extremely acute. He has omitted entirely 
| (as indeed might reaſonably. be expected from a 
Vriter of the preſent day) the aſtrological, and 
„ Filer reveries, ſo diſgraceful to the writers of the 
generality of his predeceſſors.— He has (with 
_ great good ſenſe) very rarely deduced or con- 
„„ firmed his phy ſiognomical remarks by anatomical 
os or Phyfiological reaſonings ; which indeed, how- 
ever important they may prove hereafter, ſeem 
, even j im this preſent advanced ſtate of our Know- 
ledge reſpecting them, an inſufficient foundation 
to ſupport particular obſervations.— He has 
1 Pen the” thethod me vr aig 1 de by J. 
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| Ports of Magee his 8 z 

: engravings, . extremely numerous, . ofcentimes | 

[i expreſſive, and upon the whole, tolerably EXE 
cuted even for the taſte of modern times. | 


_ Nor are theſe 1 variations from the generality 1 5 


of the, authors. "who. "have. gone before, him 
in the "fame. track, the, only. particulars, which 
juſtly, entitle M. Lavater' s work to 4 pre- 
eminence among. the books on this, ſuhjeck. i 
His, opinions are more evidently, the reſulc 
of actual obſervation than thoſe of preceding : 
phy ogg uns He appears Hs 570 have made . 
: abs: raiſed; 3 obs PLES. Adel Ah pro- 25 
feſſion as a divine) it ſeems to have been the 
grand purſuit of his life. His attention more- 
over to ofea] phyſiognomy, and the effect of 


5 3 and contours, evince a comprehenſion of 


the ſubject, much ſuperior to What appears 
in thoſe who. have. treated it heretofore, And 
"an; addition to. theſe, his ſtile, though ſome - 
What declamatory and digreflive, yet. forcible 


and lively ; his expreſſions, frequently preciſe | 
and Characteriſtic; and the ſpirir of piety and 


benevolence which pervades the whole of his 
| performance, ODS” not. 1 lirtle to render 5 
z NENT hs ers tt ng fs lth be fe. 


3 The Italian diy; of beh. Parra s PhyGognomy, 
0 lud te have the beſt ru. | 
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M. Lavater's work has faults that take e 
e from | the deferenc e which bis 
Phyſiognomicat opinions would o therwiſe have 
claimed: And his imagination be in many 
Er 8 evidently” gotten the better of his 
Judgment, that a reader ' who ſhould rake up 
18 volumes for the mere pütp ole of amuſe- 
ment, would be kronely tempted to reſect 
the HOI tem, as the fanciful ha 7 7 + of 


Wi ingenious büt extravagant theoriſt.” a 
3 4 18 boa 


Among the objeRtionable | Parts, of his 
pad) ike ee av 


are the following : ._ 
a W 3 

210 The n den ain of 5 _ 
which lte, many of his predeceſſors) he has 
clothed his fayourite ſeienee, and deſcribed 
the whole 5 ns. ne world a 
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great wy on Hage "features, : 
- as the foundation for decidifig. on 4 charger; F 


- 6. His premature opinions on "rhe *phyſiog- 
 homy®"of the ears, hands, hails" and ſeet of 
the human Tpecies'; on hand writing; on the 
pliyſiogiomy | of birds, inſects, reptiles and 
| fiſhes, On none of theſe can a' ſufficient num- 
bet of accurate” obſervativiis have been wage, 
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to warrant the ſlighteſt conclufi Cope. Sb. 1 
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A ecially. on perufing his hyſio nomic. Remarks on 
: £ iin rative e &, but . theſe Lack reüder 8 
will | be. the, (beſt, enabled to Judge for himſelf, until che 7 
ſcience ſhall put on * more ſy flematic form, than the 


88 preſent colſe&ion. of retires will pern mit. : 5 955 a 5 


1 Phat there je a e pa and 


| harmony. of feature there is no dopht, but the inſtances. 
of exception are ſo numerous, and the illoſtrative taſes : 


ſo ſrartered, apd uyarganged, that it Appears to me, inju- 
= dig] 10us s preſumption”; in moſt inflances, to. Loh Ponte, - 
85 on the obſervation of a p üngle feature,” = 


1 The old Phyfognomitts Who (in a i 7 * 
times) would. ip. no wiſe. have omitted tot: ee ſubiect 
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5075 Eu intreducton of 67 05 ects fe 
preceding, is the more ſingular, from 
flight and "inadequate - attention ht hrs 5 

bBitberio to have beſtowed; on geſture, voice, 
manner, and the important topic of national 

phyſiognomy. All of which he has indeed in 
ſome degree touched upon, but far Jeſs than 

fas: might have Winder er their, i poi 

| ance. demanded. Woes bt DEEDS 
| 181 The repeated N of. Jos” own, 8 

throughout the coutſe of the work, and the 
8 üngular remarks he makes on it, although; his 
character may fully: juſtify, the truth of them, 
do not ſerve to img the reader in pig 
of his judgment. T ae Ang ir wen ee 6: 
9. The ſame ee e oo be made on 
| ; by, er fanciful „ heory of Ap Apparition 1 8 
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manner of N. avater, \profeſtegly”! "deſultory, , 8 aid us : 


lead him. to this bY and he has even exceeded the Faults of 
predeceſfors, by the introduction of phyfiognomical ob- 
ſervations, on the hand Writing, "on inſets, Kc. whi ch 
the" preſent tte of phyfognomy ib very Mort indeed of 
7 eng To far advanced as to include. r ee LR 
5 What the fourth volume will include we cannot yer 5 
fay ; ; but from the ſhort proſpectus of the ſubje cts, Which N 
the editors give in' the preface to the third volume, the 
topics mentioned in he text do not ng to be 8 
included in the plan. . e e oe” W's 
4 Vol. II. p. 201, 5 202, 203, 5 201. with aeg compar ; 
vol. II. p. 8. a nd vol. I. p. 145 166. | 
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07 Ae eie Added the gener | 


rat er of enthüſiaſm in favbur 'of phyſiog 


ork,” and to which indeed a great part of the 
merit öf it may be due. But it certainly has 


the falucary” tendency: of ſetting” his readers on l 


rheir guard again! 4 too Preeipitate admit 
of his'phyſiognomical decion- s. 


Such appears to me the charakter of "ae. 
which "altogether does credit. to the” ticdes N 
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diſcuſſed the p ropttery Ur the extenſiye Ggni- 


fication” given. to the term _ phyſiognomy Dy 


M. Lavatet s bock pre odced. 10 Killed u : 


M. F. ormey having | 


M. Pernet tty. and Lavater, adopts a definition 


_ nearly” he MANY with that which 1 have taken, 
He allows that every fibre. of the body influen- 


ces and is intimately connected with the mental 


character; but he urges, as his principal argu- 


ment, that our frame 1 is liable to ſo many acci- 


2 Iv earl it 1 be altered or modified, 


pt & toe JANE | 
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hypothefis, Dr. Feriar has already quoted in Eſſay on 


Popular, Illuſions. M. Lavater' s own opinion of i it is curious. 
Now | parwiendron 2 etablir un hypotheſe,. digue d'occapte- un 
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_  , talents of the perſon who may; be enpbſed to 
them, that, it far ſurpaſſes. human ſkilſ to giſ- 
_ ripguiſh between ſuch modifications. of. feature | 
= are, and 1 
the mind; and therefore: although there n _ 
: be truth in the ſeience of, phyſiognomy, the | 
0 r ee can be a Phyſiot 


h as are not connected wih 


a amiſt..., He ob... 
moreover. that. our caſt of features is ; 


2 liable to be determined by the temperaments 
of our. anceſtors lineal and, collateral, .. by cdu- 
cation, by dict, by climate, by ſudden emo 
tions, '&c, ſo that the determination given to 
1 dur features by our mental Character, men be 
i involved with, or hidden hy accidental. cir- 


Do cumſtances, that it is 


in in 09, tend the 
ſtudy of a ſcience- whole imits ar ned, 
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is other ſubſequent publication of any moment 
on the ſubj eck. From this hiſtorical. deduction 
however of the lirerary progreſs of phyſiogr my, 
tit appears that in whatever diſrepute the ſcience N 
may now be fallen, there is ſcarcely a period 
1 Be mentioned wherein ny, thing” of ference 
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teſt learning and moſt 1 


lities ; and that in all probability the chief rea- 


ſons why ſo little attention is is 1 to the ſub⸗ 
= „ on Bn 
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- Firſt, That it has been treated in conjunction 
ths ſubjects, now properly exploded as un- 
vorthy of attention; ;,Apd ſecondly, it has 
been injured, by the injudicious  aflertions an 
arguments oof thoſe who have. undertaken. its 
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concluſion be drawn againſt the uſe of any 


from its having deen abuſed. The time ed 
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will be reinſtated 1 in her rank among — 
le branches of human dwledge, and b 
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=: Ap PROPENSITY to the marvelidus es el bes 
| j ne conſidered. as the reſult of i ignorance; arid) properly; fig. 
| Fr an compared abſiratedly wich knowledge. Bud there 
23 5 bene been pe riods in the. in history of h | liter ature, when 
. 5 {ops erior” genius? and ſuperior attainmen ts have iven riſe to 
I %%% ] taſte for te wonderful, and induced mankind to believe 
RT. in proportion to the want of eridence. The dawn of ſcience 
3 in imoſt every period and nation; has tempted its votaries 
, EG 40 adyance. much farther-into the regions of conjecture and 
Wo e hypotheſis, than the number or importance of, the facts 
4 1 on oY diſcovered could authorize; ; and thus, ſtruck with the novelty | 
| „ ͤ n ſcene, the learned and the curious have adopted with 
Teredyulous alacrity, the deluſive phantaſieb of i imagination, for 
an CE the genuine offspring of knowledge and experience, 
II be revival of literature in Europe a few centuries. ago, 
=. - furniſhes ſufficient proof of the preceding obſer vation. The 
L — 5 4 | 
| 5 : _ - ſpurious ſciences of aſtrology, magic, and alchemy ; the 
1 exploded doctrines of ſignatures and ſympathies, and the E 
Wo motley jumble of the roſicrucian and theoſophic philoſophy 
| enjoyed their reſpective periods of faſhionable attention. 
1 - Phyſiognomy too was regarded as of the ſame family and 
| treated in conſort with theſe branches of fantaſtic literature; 
|: . ſo much, that ons brief account of them may be 1 | ti 
= 
n 
1 | 7 OT 
| | 
. > 44 D 
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' Aﬀtrology ſeems. td have been tanght/ as A ſabdivifion ef 
whas we term aſtrönoiny from the time of the'Chaldeans,+ _ 
Egyptian, f Greeks, F R6mans || and Arabians down till 
very late in the ſeventeenth century. % It is n wonder 
therefore that men ſhould be led away? by prejudices of 
ſo long continuance, eſpecially when they were aided by). 


what are now properly regarded as accidental coincidences of: $ 
events, 'with aftrologic obſervations; while the more numer- 
ous" caſes of failure, which ſeemed to contradict the 
principles of the art, were attributed to the errors of the 
pen. The ancient name for altronom itſelf, eſpeciathy! = 
| among the Romans, Was aſtrology, and the profeſſors 
were named indiſcriminately Chaldeans, Genethliacs, 
logers, Mathematicians and Babyl ohians ; f and in 
all probability the phyfiognomiſts” and Zenethliacs Who 
abou nded ; under the emperors, were for the moſt part the 
1 perſous, fince in thofe times phyfiognomy and aſtro- 
logy - Were both ſpecies of the aps! Aibinatrix. During ; 


the*middle-aged,” aftrology was now and then cultivated in 
Europe, 'and ſeems to have been more in vogue N 


the Meir ſpecies of divination commonly called magie: 


the latter had the prejudices of all good chriſtians to encbn 


Nr en the lernen Was renden bo an allowable: oa 


Thomes Aquinas, in terms rather a erbauen how . 
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3 l 59 Wr 1 has e to include to this 2 5 | 
Dr, RAB has fo well faid' in his paper on Popular Illufions, chat 1 ſhall” h 


67 NY brief on re At he has touched. 3535 5 n 
gs Ole. de div, lib; u. Aut: Gall: ti. 1.6. und ib; x1. x; HIS; 
* Cie, de div, lib, 1. IL num, 9%. 4 confule loc, eit. 5 j ut . 
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 reproof, ® | Nhyiixteomgh and "CEN CRP 8 | 
ever, were of all others the moſt prolific in gr xr 85 
and aftrological, treatiſes... Nor waz the ſcience Fonkped 
: tp. ſach perſons as Aulus Gellius 4 terms: ©*, Aira/egterey” 
N who like the Egyptian Chiromaneers of the, preſent. day, 
| merely ſtroletl about to procure. a, ſcangy and Precarious 
ſobſiſtence by impoſing on the credulity of che ignorant; 
8 contrary it was cultivated and recommended by per- 
; ſons of che firſt learning and abilities and of the higheſt 
1 "Hr reputation, It is ſuſſicient for my, preſent. purpoſe 
bs. mee that the majority of thoſe who; have been men. 
tioned as authors, of, repute; on the ſubjett of phyſivg: 1 
bare treated alſp diffaſely either on aſtrolggy in 
treatiſes, or on aſtaologꝝ as connected eſſentially A 55 
ſiagnomy or chiromancy. Indeed this latter »brapch, of 
' phyfiognomy is; ſearcely ever treated. but aſtro ly, 
each part of the hand being-afigned.to a particglar Planes, 
Moreover phyfiognomitts have nat only called in aſtrology i in 
dd of their ſcience, bat aſtrologerxs haye themſelyes alſo fre | 
| _ quently applied. aftrology 40 phyſiognomy 5, the fame flars 
in the ſame ſitaations and aſpects denoting. (accorc din to 
1 | thew) with every corporature a certain lern of mind. 
: There is à paſſage in Strype's Life af vis dir John as 
1 which ſhews very Forcibly the pre 4 dalle for altzology 
at that time., , Here then we leave Sir John Cheke, 2 
*<difconiblate priſoner in the tower now. the) ſecond time 
nner queen Mary, to repent of his credulity to the 
| _ «© words and promiſes of romaniſts, and his too much con- 
3 lene th aſtrology; whereby he is impoſed upon to his 
5 1 deſtruction .. . . This art of conjecturing at or oreknow- 
| ing things or events hy the poſition of the Rars was about 
= _ . - ** theſe, times exceedingly fudied, by both nobility and 
T gentry. Inſomuch that Dr. Lawrence Humphrey (who 
: lived in thoſe days and was afterwards à learned profeſſor 
"OT 8 at ee in a books pe wrote 5 | 


1 Fn . 5 
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. See e che e to o his Summa f fub v voce neee, + we | 
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gerd with" phyfiognomy; to have” been treated: by m 


bels el on of the gentry, PET as them. to the. | 
e ſtady of divers ſeiences, obſerved how much this ſcience. 
above the reſt was ſo ſnatched at, fo beloved, and even 


4 devoured” by moſt 'perſons 'of honour and. worſhip, that 


& they needed no incitements to this but a bridle rather: 
«nota  truinpeter to > ſet 1 them on but a reproyer | to take them. 
« off from Their heat,” p. 138, Ann, 1556. See alſo to the. 
ſame purpoſe. the lives of Lilly and Aſhmole, and Dr. John- ; 
ſon's life of Dryden. Dr. Joſep h Wharton in the firſt 


volume of his Eſfay on Pope obferves that Sir Tac Newton 


in the former part of his! life” was | addy to ' Judicial 


, aftrology. SY YL f 
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nected with Phyftognomy; the agfate of the former Hu] 
fore; could not but affect the reputation of the latter. - 
The ſame obſetvations,” but in a degree ſomewhat leſs 
extenſive, may be applied to magic.” This ſcience (if it may 
be ſo called) ſeems* to have been in vogue among every 5 
people civilized and uncivilized and ! in every period, from 
the Egyptian magiclans Jannes and Jambres, and the 
witch of Endor, through the claflical' period of Roman 
literature, ard down to the wore techulcal indgicians' of the ; 
ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries,” © 
The ſeriptural magicians, as well the witene“ of Habe. 
Virgil and Lucan,“ appear to have been chiefly if not 


entirely necromantie; but the refinement of the period juſt | 
mentioned has produced a variety of deviſions' arid ſub- 


divifions of the ſubje&; which will of themſelves — 


ſhew the great attention paid to magic at that time. 


Magicians are diſtinguiſhed + into diviners with, or 


without communication or e of pars Magic 


: ST 


„ be 5 0 45 very 3 deſcribed 10 Lucan; lib. vi. 


+ I owe a part of this enumeration to my deceaſed friend Joh | 
Henderſon of 95 pra College, Oxford, | | H 
% 3 3 ; 0 £ 


> a felt vad 6. e e. HAS Uo 3 of: ſpirits) i Is. e 
1. when & ſpirit voluntarily attaches itſelf to a man — this 
is indifferent; 2. when 2 man conj ures. them, either without. | 
compact, Which is held indifferent, or r with compact, Which 
is evil if with evil ſpirits; 3: though. indeed moſt condemn all 
kinds of conjuration. 3. By divine commiſſion, AS in the 
_ caſe of the n apoſtles, be. this. of courſe 3 is held 


Aus of the ſecond kind HT e. 5 wit ee 
munication) 3 is either I. The working of wonders, Which 
may be praſtigia, leger de main, ſtrange experiments. in 
phyſics. 2. Divining from natural fignatures, or 3. from 
the ſtars (i. e. aftrology), or 4. ſortilegy, which includes | 
the divination by chances of all Wa ee N 1. 
nomaney, Clidomancy, Se. . . 
The voluntary. attachment of . (to. ira may xl 
referred the ſecond light) was commonly deemed unfortu- 
nate, and all magic but the divine, unlawful. „„ 
The conjuration by means of ſpirits was 5 
15 Neeromantie, when. either 1, an appearance. of a dend, 
perſon i is raiſed; or 2. when a ſpirit. i is forced into a dead 
body. "TI; By circulatory 3 invocation, when at due aſtrolo- | 
gical hours and with proper ceremonies, ſpirits. are made 
viſible. round a circle, . III. By opening a; conſecrated. 
book on the name of the ſpirit. wanted.. IV. By calling 
at a ſign a Feen ae ; 20 laſt. 18 WO: 1 


To theſe may ; "i added the id 297 or . . 
in Which, on invocation, may be ſeen. the perſons or things , 
required; the operations on the bodies of abſent perſons 
225 means l 8 of Wax on ors! z* and that Eerie. i 
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termed avhite auitebes. . 5 


During the period fo. FF ns FE ator: 5 
and ſeventeenth centuries) this pretended ſcience was 
commonly received, and by many eagerly ſtudied. The 


books publiſhed reſpecting it were numerous, and among 
the learned who gave credit to it were ſome of the firſt 


names that literature could boaſt. 80 prevalent indeed 
was the belief in magic, that there are few | Evropean , 8 
nations whoſe criminal code does not enumerate the prac- 
tice as an offence. + What is particularly however to the. 


purpoſe here, is that many authors of note on the ſi ables 


of phyſiognomy, treated alſo on magic both natural and 


ſupernatural, ſuch as Baptiſta Porta, Schottus, , Alſtedius, 


| Campanella, Cardan, Paracelſus, Fludd, Kc. a part 1 5 
fore of the diſgrace to which phyfiognomy has been 


One oF Te poten rate to this circumſtance ' OT. 
others. 


'The Tus period of this akteenth wad Artzt centuries, 


| abounded alſo in alchemiſfts and alchemical Writers... The 


preſent ſtate of chemical knowledge induces us to conclade ' 


Dear 2 Probability that the a of the e 
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* „ The exhibition of abſent 3 ny a > rae . is ; among wins; 


fancies in Dr. Dee's Works; the fourth book of Cornelius Agtippa's 


Occult Philoſophy, is on the combined plans of the conſecrated book 


and circulatory invocation; the various kinds of divination may be found 


in the ſame author's treatiſe De vanitate e de in nen e 
is e ee the . arts. 1 


A 


+ The inflruQions for exaniining a CY in akon: s 8 late. Ny 


p. 318, are too . to be 28 here but are n well WoL 
e N 6 ? 
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_ of witcheralt Ai is dee to . * . 8 
cious deſigns of thoſe: who injure others by the affiſtance 
ol a familiar; perſons WhO PUR . are in ee | 
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ET concerning the. philoſopher's ſtone, or a 
| 5 wich was to turn all baſe metals into the nable ones, and 
X concerning the grand elixir, or univerſal medicine Which 
F was to procure a perpetuity of life, did not ſocceed - The 
| N more likely theory which muſl account for the facts related 
is, that 3 many "inſtances they deceived themſelves, and RE, 
' that. ſome of them. wilfully deceived. others. Of all the 
5 2 of natural philoſophy; there is none ſo engaging! 
| chemiſtry The vaſt extent of the ſeience, the variety of 
unexpected | phenomena | it produces and explains, the 
number of uſes it poſſeſſes, and the. ſuperior ſtock of real 
6 knowledge it affords to thoſe Who cultivate it, are cireum - 
5 ſtances that would: operate fill more ſtrongly in the infancy 
| „ the ſeience, than even at the preſent day. Nor is it at ; 
All ſurprizing that appearances ſo wonderful approximating | 
fo nearly to an. abſolute. creation of one ſubſtance out of 
another, as the revivification of an dre, 4 calx, or a ſolu- | 
tion, into che brilliancy of a perfect metal, ſhould induce - 
the votaries of the ſcience to extend their hopes very far 
beyond the ſcanty limits of their actual knowledge. As 
Kepler zemarked of aſtrology that it was the 8 
daughter of . A. wiſe. mother, ſo alſo may; it be ſaid o 
alchemy. To the vain ſciences; hows; of * 
alchemy, are we indebted for the e advanced: 68; ugh 
aſtronomy and chemiſtr7. 1 
| Rouſſeau ſomewhere remarks that a true pbilotopher has 
| frequent occaſion to ſay J*ignere, but very ſeldom ventures 
to Ones: c TE ng 5 ee in . ae, wu. 
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CY +. The grandelizir-or enen welle, e 
ſeems to have been no more than a figurative: expreſſion for the philoſo- - 

| pher's ſtone, becauſe this latter cured all the (metallic). diſeaſes of the 
imperfect metals, and purified them into the perfect and indeſtructible 
metal gold, About the time of the origin of the Roſficruſian fraternity, 
_ and after the writings of Van Helmont, i it Os) to haye been o. confi | 

| e as a medicine. 1 5 


1 e ad Tabul, Rudolph, p. 4 . 
5 apply 


| opply to 1 4 I Re 3 Laid. WIRE viahly 
probable. that the old alchemiſts. either meant to deceive 
their readerg,.,or were deceived themſelves: but after the 
ſolemn projeſtations which many of them have.made (with- 


out any apparent motive to deceive) of their having ſuc- 


ceeded in the canſtedio {apidjx ; after the high praiſes given 
10 their fidelity. in other geſpects by Boerhaaue, and his 


cantion on this ſubject in particular;® after the heſitation „ 
the iNobrious: Bergman hämſelfzit and the poſſible, conclu- 
Lions, deducible from the modern doctrine of metallic acids, 


and the coggulating and metallizing portions of phlogiſton, 


and, after the inexplicable. fad (among others) of the Gxa- 


tion of -mergury:in dhe experiments of the late unfortunate 


Dr. Price, f 3; chemiſt even in the preſent ſtate of knom- 
ledge may ſay without ridicule; concerning ſome of the 


alchemical aſſartions on this ſubj ect, J gn. But what- 
ever might have been the good or ill ſucceſs of the 


alchemiſts in their purſuit after the grand arcanum, the 


. expectation of ſucceſs, j-ined with the noyelty' of .the | phe- 
POM that e the Huh, LE their 


in ys and his 
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at Guildford in May 2782, in the loboratary of James Pricey . I take 
for granted che · trurh of the fas as chere related, which .cannat be 


diſputed conſidering the reſpectability of the perſans preſent, without b 
hoſt gratuitous ſcepticiſm: and on that ſuppoſition, whether the gold 


and filver were formed, or whether they err merely. progipitated from 

the mercury, the exhibition of theſe two former metals under the eireum- 
: ſtances, ranks among the. moſt curious, the moſt inexplicable facts of 
ancient or modern, chemiſtty. The gratuitous, unfounded, and. I.mey— = 


ſay ungenerous ſuppoſition, that a perſon of Dr. Price's knowledge, rapk 


and character ſhould fo abſurdly be guilty of wilful and puerile charlata= | 
| _ to me full as Inconceiveable' 'as any explanation MOL matter | 


a . 
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. to'have attracted a great number ef Mitbwert Sen 
very early period. Suidas⸗ mentions tlixt the e 
*Dioclefian ordered all the books of chemiſtry to be burned, 

leſt the Egytians learning from them the art of peparing : 
gold and filver ſhould thence derive reſburces to oppoſe the 
Romans. Pope John XXII. in the bernd . century, x 

thought fit to ſtigmatize the Alchemiſts as impoſtors. In 

England the ſtudy was ſo much in vogue that the flar. 
8 en: IV. Ann. 1504 makes it felony to uſe the art of mul. 

| ing gold and filver.7 In the 35 Hen. VI. however 
8 0 5 patent were granted to ſeveral people, whereby they 
were permitted to inveſtigate an univerſal medicine, and 
to- perſorm the tranſmutation of other metals into gold 


3 ſilver, nem ob/ante' the former ſtatute; I this laſt 
ſtatute remained in force till 1689, when it was re- 
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; titherto given, can 5 1. : nor "indeed h Eg any one yet prefamed 1 to "7 el 
dt the mode of deception; nor was It ever till that time conceived that 
_ -mercury_ uſually did or even could, bring over with it in ſublimation ſe 
large a proportion of gold and filver. That a perſon of Dr. Price's accu- 
racy ſhould refuſe to publiſh a proceſs ſo extraordinary, till he had aſcer- 
tained it by experiments ſcrupulouſiy repeated," I enn eaſily" believe; and 
that not ſucceeding in the repetition: of an experiment. ſo anxiouſly. ex- 
peed, and in which hi; reputation, was ſo much. involved, a perſon. of 


his known high yo ould too haſtily have recourſe to Culcide e as a means 


of 2 but the-fplte of — mL N rin the moſt 5 
een PRI" e e 5 
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* In the Bull Seaudber *. non Erbibent, &c; Bergman Hiſt. — 
\ Meds Evi. 5 . Mare ap e Subter, ow wy feet. + 85 Is Watſon 
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Deyter - 1 417 or medielüe at © Paris had all com 
Yerine« 'A lehemy in the yeur 1609. + - Boie bn rat 
he fullacious experiments however of the Mes Ache. | 
Mills; ; the methods they introduced to deceſve the ereduloust 
and defraud them of their property; the myſteribus and - 
affe ted language! in which they delivered their inſtructions; 
the” connection of the alchemical' doctrines witch the roſi- 
erucian and theoſophic 5 jargon } and the general prevalence 
of more rational philoſophy and more accurate chemiſtry, 
contributed to bring them into diſgrace, and opened 27 
eyes of their readerb to the vanity of their pretentions- 
ehe diſgrace of alchemy, has of :courſe affected its con- 
ſort-ſeiences ; among theſe phyſſognomy muſt be reckoned, 
for Hermes Triſmegiſtus, Rhaſis, Avicenna and Albertus 
Magnus, rank among the phyſiognomiſts os well as che alche- 
mifts;- ſo alſo do the theofophers' Paracelſus, Fludd and 


Behmen. Moreover, both alchemy and phyſiognomy have | 


been treated as equally real ſciences by Porta, Schottas, and 
Alſtedius, and indeed by the generality of popular com- 
pilers of the times. The ſame accuſation therefore which 
may be laid againſt magie and aftrology with gc = 
hn rar will apply alfo to alchemy. 5 

Among the other fingular opinions of the aria eins, | 


was the Dearine of ' Signatures.” This was of two kinds: | 


ſome philoſophers” holding that plants and minerals, and : 
even animals (particularly the former} had marks or figns- . 
| tures impreſſed by the hand of nature, indicating the'thera- 
peutie uſes to which the things themſelves might be ap- 
e e e an Bom wana bo uw = 
: 7: 0 | 9 
er „mi, and Lit is of Bog pinot to | the ae 8 : * de Works 8 
4 OS 1 * benzin ubl OY od oe oe bal 
74 oak Final ee ee and as 
ola in the hollow part; having falſe linings to the cruciblesz uſing lead 
or mercury containing a flight amalgam! of gold; concealing gold in the 
- T's or ogy NO SINE charcoal moiſtened with a ſolution SORE Ss 
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moſt ali the an philoſophers of the ard; went fill 
farther, and adopted the notion that every ſubſtance, in 
nature, had either external Gignatures immediately diſcern- 
ible; or internal lignatures which: fire, or menſtrua. alone 
would bring to view, denoting; Ind; eee r with. ſome 
Acormal.or celeſtial archetype. nel ho cd: 
The latter diviſion will of W . AIP the reveries 
By the. theoſophifts. whom I ſhall notice preſently. - The 
er, al moſt as fanciful; and to the full as: unfounded, 
een adopted by a very large claſs of literati who 
did not fall into the other notions of the myſtics. Indeed 
the doctrines of ügnstures i in this feaſt; ran hardly be con- 
_ idered-as originating in this æra ; traces of its adoption 
being to be found among the writings of ſome of the wiſeſt 
of the ancients: thus; Pliny the elder® mentions the marble 
epbites, ſo callad ſram its being {potted like a ſerpent; | as 
ſovereign againſt the bite of that animal, and me eee e 
or blood: ſtone, as a remedy ſor hemorrhage. 1 . | 
In aſcertaining the ſuppoſed medicinal effect indicted by | 
| theſe. imputed: reſemblances, the philoſophers of the period 
zn queſtion! do not ſeem to have been very ſcrupulous, 
Among plants for inſtance, ſome were valued: for their re- 
re to certain parts of the body, and regarded as 
univerſally good againſt the diſeaſes of thoſe parts ; ſuch ns 
7 roots of ſquills, walnuts, cucumber, &c. for diſorders 
of the head; lverwort far thoſe of the liver: dentaria, ſor 
the teeth: orshis, ſatyrion, &. aA aphrodiſiaes a While 
VV weredeemed.efficacious againſt particular complaints, 
dn account of their reſemblance to the diſorder itſelf as 
pilewort, againft the hemorrhoids : the echium or ſcorpio- 
_ ides, the ophiogloſſum and the | ophioſcorodon were preſcri- 
bed as remedies againſt the venomous bites of theſe animals 
on account of ſome fancied: fimilitude to ſcorpions and ſer- 
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HO drive out another. . l piece 
In the preſent ſtate of GE WORN we ke; at e ad. 
vancement of opinions 4 lightly founded and concluſions 
ſo illegitimate; and are apt to deſpiſe without much in- 
veſtigation the notions of thoſe who could ſeriouſly pro- 
pound ſuch fanciful abſurdities. Unluckily for phyſſog- 
nomy, her votaries were among the foremoſt in defence of 
theſe doctrines which may be ſeen in their full extent in che 
writings of J. Baptiſta: Porta and Crollius: not to mention 
the treatiſes on the Signature of Things by Paracelſus 
and Jacob Behmen, where ſimilar notions are advanced in 
conj unktion with the reveries of alchemical and myſtical 
theology, and phyſiognomy itſelf is treated at length by the 
former as a branch of the philoſophy of ſignatures. Among 
other phyſiognomical writers alſo who have ſupported this 
doltrine of fignateres; may be reckoned Cardan - Gampa- 
nella | and Alſtedius. r The firſt rule in the Medicina 
Chemica of the latter is as follows. Neg. 1. Signature 
rerum faciunt plurimpin ad indagandas wires medicamen- 
tor um. Audiamui Zac de re Duncanum lib. IV. de Therapeutica 


cap. VIII. Priterta in guit a explorandas- et inda s oires 


Medicamentorum, Paracsſſus non quandanm Phyfiognoniam et 
Cbiromantiam exogitavit, er ex fignaturit rirum occultas wires 
end, as oft putavit. Nam authore Para cell 7 1 libro de 2 855 | 
twric, rerum, et libro de Perficaria), nature: onnia_fenovie ef 
latenter wires cutis fignis arpreſtt nobi/yue manifoſ[avite.. Signa- 
tare autem alice externe” ſunt, ut forma "figure: dineamenta et 
Fnilia: aliæ internæ, Habirica et arrificioſ# preparations intros 
dile; WT gue partit fim | 
 ferunt, ut hepatica hepati 3 cophrafia oculic 3 baligcabum wefice 
3 e een 9 55 item lapide/as et 0 lapideſum 
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militudinem hab ent tj potiſfoum con. 


=. | On Plyjupmony.. 5 
. * Saxifragia J. calctle 3 an 3 
ee vulneribus. So alſo in another place“ he lays it 
down, emnis:planta ſuam ipſius infitam virtutem, curto at infal- 
libili Arne oftendit bominj. Alſted is ſufficient authority, for 


| the opinions of his day, as his compilation Was in great . 


vogue and really poſſeſſed great merit. It was no ſmall 
— that Leibnitz thought fo well of he work, as to have 
ntertained at one time an intention of reviſing: and re- 
übliſhing it. When notions like the preceding came 

fubſequently to be rejected, it is no wonder that phyfiog- 
nomy thus it nadel. with them, 8 0 be lter. 


*. 


"I alſo. + - Pr TO; I IE 
Of the ſtill danger 4 of 1 I 12 Uttle to 
i z partly | becauſe. I do not find any. writer expreſsly 
phyſiognomical who has treated on the ſuhject, except 
| Goclenius; and partly becauſe Morboff 's Chapter de quali- 
tatibus occultis, t together with the ahſeryatious of Dr. 
Ferriar on this head in his paper on Popular .Illufions 
will furniſh ſufficient imformation. The theoſophers how- 
ever, e as in the e e Ggnatates And. wer 
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bee ee . nid, b. X11. Pha, cn) cap. 42 0 ” Ir 5 
ee eee ee the Sgnatural opinions from, s.favou 
authors the chemical (or rather alchemical) Philoſophers. Thus in his 
treatiſe entitled . a2 Some Canfiderarions touching the Style « of the Holy _ 
Scriptures,” he ſays; And as chemiſts ase in the Book of Nature, SY 
„ that the ümples that wear the figure or referablance (by them termed 
ä « ſignature) of 3 diſtempered part, are medicinal for chat part of that 
«© infirmity whoſe ſignature; they bear, ſo &.“ It is upon this fignatural 
| „ that among his medicinal experiments he. ſo often. 
preſcribed horſe dung for the colic ; album gracum for the hemorrhoids; 
_ſheeps bladders for the diabetes; the application of ' freſh blood in 
erifipelas; turmeric, laffron and freſm ſheeps dung in the jaundice; dead 
| men's bones for the | ague, Se. The doctrine of ſignatures was not 
pecullar however to the chemical philoſophers, for Porta Crollius and Car- 
dan cannot be reckoned among them; and the ſame notion was adopted by 
Dr. Henry More, the opporient of the chemiſts, See his Antidote againſt 
| Artif, by bock II. chap. 6. 9 1 Bien We! 7 % n W 4 ** > 
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notios 3 the PO far * the mere medicinal 
application. of it, including under the denomination of 
ſympathy the conſent or connection between celeſtial and | 
terreſtrial objects. Indeed, the term itſelf. has been vari- 
N ouſly applied; as 1. to the cure of wounds by the applica 
tion of ſome medicinal ſalve or powder (called, weapon - 
ſalve or ſympathetic powder) to the inſtrament which 
inflicted the wounds: 2. to the ſuppoſed cure of diſeaſes 
by means of the magnetic eMlavia ; 3. to the influence 
beneficial or otherwiſe of certain plants over others grow. 


— 


ing within their reach; to the poiſonous effect of this kind 


caſes of ſuppoſed affection by animal magnetiſm in our 


attributed to aconite Ke inſtance, and the antipathy of the N 
oak and the olive: 4, to the unknown (but ſuppoſed real) 
connection between certain plants and artificial preparations 
| of their produce, as the fermentation of wines. when the 
vine flowers: 5. to the indirekt affection of one part of the 
body when another diſtant part is immediately affected, 
without any apparent direct connection; as the ſtomach 344 
the uterus: this is the modern medical doctrine of Umpa- 
thy, and was not unknown at the period in queſtion : 6. to 
the connection between certain remedies and particular 
parts of the body, as cantharides and the bladder: this is 
the doctrine of ſpecifics. which. ſo far as it is not ' fignatural, 
and facts warrant it, may be admitted: 7. to the con- 
nection between celeſtial and terreſtrial ſpheres and orders 
of beings and to the mutual influence between human and 
aſtral bodies; the influence of the former over the latter 
being the ground-work of magie according to the theoſo- 
pnhers; and of the latter over the former of aſtrology: 8. to 
the influence of maternal imagination over the fœtus; a2 
= ſobject that deſerves more conſideration than has hitherta 
been given it: 9. to the communication of hyſterical and 
| bypochondriacal: diſeaſes by heir effect on the imagination 
of the beholder z which appears to be frequent among the 


- 


time: 10. to the effect produced 5 the paſſions and . 
e eee e arg Ss 4 e 


3 


7 Apel 1 che form „ And features of it Bübeal gecle, 


The modern ethical application of this: docttine, to the . 2 
fabje& of conipaſſion, ot the generation of moral ſentitients | 
I have nothing to do with. Hence rhe doctrines of figha- 


- ._ fares and ſympathies appear to have been in many cafes 


intimately cotineded, the former it ſuck caſes being con- 


: on as the exponent of the latter. To the doctrines of 


8 rig and ſympathies are owing id my opinion, the 
uncertain and populat notions of the ellicacy of amulets 
and ſpecifics, 1 nd the effect of the mother's imagination and 


b inclinations on the fœtus. : Tt 15 not uncommon for the 
1 abfurdities of the learned i in one century + to become the 


current opinions of the vulgar i in another?“ 
I proceed now to notice ſome few circumſtaiices reſpet- 


| ty ing that e . of e Oey kabden by the 
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. The e grids aten at the 6048 of Whol with'vs was 


the learned and excellent Dr. H; More, were almoſt as fanciful as the 
' theofophio myſtics. His Diſcourſe on the Immortality of the-Soul contains 
24 ſtrange collection of abſurd relations. See that diſcourſe for inſtances of 
i ugnatures on the foetus, out of Fienus and Sennertus, book III. chap. 6; 


and in chap. 13. there arp ſome remarks on the ſympathy between the 
earthly and the aftral body, which More is almoſt inclined to adopt from 
Paracelſus. Mr. Boyle's medicinal receipts contain recommendations of 


Amulets ; and in his Treatiſe on the Uſefulne(s of Philoſophy, he trenuouſly 
' Infiſts on the ſympathetic cure of -wounids-and the uſefulneſs of the ſympa- 
thetic powder both from his own experience and that of others, The 
| ſympathetic e wy Yager ſore 1 fuch as * "re or whito 
| vitriol. 


+ Although 1 among. "Hs + He __ Ft 5 3 1. pl 


Initiate i into the myſteries; 2. the Pythagoreans 3 3 the Platoniſts; +4 the 
Plotinians with Jamblichus and Porphery | 2 — among. the Jeu; T. the 
Cialis; 2. the Platbnifis or Philonifts ; yet the term has uſually deen 

- kppropfiated' to certain ecke Ants abe introduction of, and profeſiing 
Eo  ebriftianity : as 1. to the firſt Gnoſtics; 2. the eclectie Gnoſticsz 3. the 
|  Aſketics, Eremites and Monks; 4. the Theoſophers, diviſible into Paracel- 
dam, Fluddifts, Behmeniſts and Roſicruſiansz. 5. the difciples of Molinos 
55 (i.e. Quietifts), Janfenius, Bonrignon and Guion; 6. the Quakers, Bobe- 

. TR brethren Hernhutters or r Motaviais, and the Methodiſts, whether 


| Antinomian, 


* 


„ 


pelle of Tany ber or Pris by e 7 at hi bead 


of whom ftand Theophraſtus Paracelſus, Robert Fludd, and 


Jacob Behmen; phyflognomiſts of no ſmall conſideration, 


who adopted with ſingular avidity, and propagated with / 


petſevering induftry, almoſt every ridiculous opinion which 


the extravagant philoſophy of the times had previouſly.intro- 


duced; adding to theſe, various theories of their own 


fanciful production equally ridiculous and unfounded: with 


the wildeſt notions of their ſpeculative predeceſſors. 'Some-= - 


what like the gnoſtie chriſtians of old; they were enger to 7 


preſs their myſtie theology into an unnatural connection 


with their philoſophical reveries; and hence the motley 


aſſemblage of religion, alchemy, magic, aſtrology,” &. 


ſo ſtrangely united, and ey more eee delivered 3 as the . 


writings of this ſect. 


Paracelſus, a native bob: Zuric in cid; Sar to | 


have been the firſt who in the beginning of the ſixteenth 


ſophy v -oppoling with the greateſt violence the ſcholaſtic 


«dt rh Tn nee oY 1 1 1 85 e AE, | 
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Mn e or - Acvialan | ; all of this claſs. lune the preceding 
indeed) held the neceffity of ſpiritual regeneration (by many called the 
new-birth) or total change of heart and diſpoſition by the preternaturdl 
imparting of Divine Grace and immediate operation of the Holy Ghoft, 


not merely ſuggeſting to the mind religious acts, but working divine bablts - | 
in the ſoul, A doctrine not obſcurely delivered in the articles of - wy 8 


church of England. 7. The followers of Pr. H. More, Mr. Norris, cc. 
3. ine diſciples of Engelbrecht, Swederiborg, Ee. beſides other claiies of leſs 
obvious 'otcurrenee, The chriſtian myſties may be divided into two 
general claſſes ; 1. the. purely theological, as the Aſketics of all Kinda, 


Quietiſts, Quakers, Moravians, Methodiſts, &. and 2. the philoſophico- 5 
1 theological, or thoſe who connect their own, philoſophical: theories. with 


their m ſtic theology, ſuch as the Gnoſtics and. Theofophiſts. Perbaps alfo 


Under this claſs may be-intluded the Swedenbotgizn and other Ammer 


viſienarier, But however they may differ in their reſpective ſyſtems, im- 


mediate revelation and divine union is in general the cannecting ler ; 


of their theology, and the analogy, reſemblance or conne 
/ and orders on PO of their NI 


; gave-life and reputation to the theoſpphie philo- 
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medicine, then univerſally prevalent. The increafing ten · 
: deney about that period to alchemical ſtudies, and the 
great ſucceſs which in certain caſes the chemical remedies 
of Paracelſus met with, procured him many followers. both 
during his life and. after his deceaſe. Early in the ſeven- 
teenth century, Dr. Robert Fludd an Engliſh phyſician, 
and Jacob Behmen a German tailor (or ſhoe- maker) pub- 
- 4 ed their works, containing (ſo far as their meaning could 
diſcovered) doctrines and ſpeculations very ſimilar in their 
: e complexion and tendency to the dogmata of the 
Paracelſian philoſophy ; but with variations of ſuch fingular 
eccentricity, and with ſtyle and manner ſo perfectly anoma- 
lous, that I ſhould be ſtrongly tempted to give ſome farther 
account of the lives, tenets and dialect of theſe enthuſiaſts _ 
; (each differing in ſome degree from the other), had not this 8 
appendix extended too far under my hands already, 
To this claſs of philoſophers: belong alſo the Reſffcfuelan 
Fraternity, Who firſt began to be noticed about the com- 
mencement of the ſeventeenth century, and profeſſed the 
ſame general opinions, and made the ſame theological and 
| alchemical pretenſions to immediate revelation, the phi- 
Joſopher' s ſtone and the univerſal medicine with: the Para- 
celſian theoſophiſts. They were ſaid nioreover (whether 
truly or falſely has been doubted): to have framed them- 
ſelves into a myſtie ſociety, pretending, like che free maſons 
of modern times, to certain ſecrets as the bond of union 
divulged only to the initiate. , The limits of this; -ppendix, 
compel me alſo to decline any farther mention of this ex- | 
traordinary ſect. Thoſe who wiſh, for farther: information 


on the general ſubje& of the theoſophic- myſtics (one of the 


moſt curious which the hiſtory of philoſophy affords, may | 
2 Sontule, the TEL Lok, work of BITE. * wich a 
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degree of 1e A Kein to be n 8 A an 
examination of the original authors, has collected together 
a ſet of propoſitions which may fairly be regarded as 
. charaQeriſtic of the opinions of the theoſophic philoſophers, 
ſo far as the obſcure j Jargon. of their principal writers will 
afford a glimpſe of meaning. This comparatively. lucid + 


expoſition; of ideas that in Fludd and Behmen,* particu- - 


larly, eſcape. all. common reſearch, will not perhaps be 
unacceptable to the ſociety. The notions Then; common 
to all the theoſophiſts are as follow. 1 2} 


1. All beings derive their origin from the Fas ce; | 


and are emanations from that infinite ſource; and hence 
every thing exhibits the Deity himſelf expanded to our 
view, and manifeſted i in his creatures by; PAGE: modes | 
and flages of evolotiop. 

1 by a fimilar order a fries! & inn. 
all things Is 8 dae will 9 to N a 


ource. 90855 . 
„This j js eminently true of the . wul, or TO 


2. 


1 ſpirit which dwells in the mortal body—this ſpark, . 


 defived from the boundleſs maſs of infinite light and united 
to man, fill retains ſome marks and properties of its 
origin, and will again return to that eternal center of 


IY city from whence it firſt proceeded—knowing therefore its 
origin, and the ſpring from whence it firſt flowed; it ſhould - 


a his Eee es with a 1 and continual ien 
5 alt teak 5 N He: ; 


u ee tn , - Pp 
. Mr. William Law left. a magnificent poſthumous edition of 


Bebmen's works; a Mr. Taylor abridged them alſo for the uſe of 5 8 


readers in a view of the Tuetonie philoſophy, and all, Behmen's wri 


© have been tranſlated into Engliſh, beſides Law's edition: neither do hs . 
N Swedenborgians reject him. Godfrey. Arnold in his. Hiſt, et 


Apolog. Theologiz Myſtics ed. Francofurt. p. 597. ſays that Behmen's 


"Treatiſe on the three Principles was tranſlated into Engliſh ann, x648, 
at the expence of Charles I. and with the ſtrong approbation of Dr, H. 
More, Brucker's View of Behmen's Dodrine is; FR from the two or 25 


e firſt pages of that work. 
1 8 en 
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delight. | Ca 
4. Hence 'the "OY of de A be groen of, ied in. 


dulgence denied to corporal inclinations ; nor ought the 


foul to be detained by or attached to the ideal diſquiſitions 
of REASON, but rejecting her deluſre inquiries, to be 


cleanſed and purified by penitence and refigned ſabmiflion, 


I prayer and interceſſion, pioufly expecting the divine 


umination, and abſorbed i in anxious deſire for its ap- 
proach. That i in this confiſts true wiſdom,. not to be learnt 


from the writings of Ariftotle, or the philoſophy of the Gen- 


tiles, but from ;the internal. and immediate illumination of 
the Holy Spirit; which muſt be waited for in the ſabbath 
of the ſoul, freed iran the BY. of 3» . or external 


5 This may "be e e . as 5 more certal Y. true, 


 fince God, the fountain of all things, hath, not only ſo im- 


preſſed the likeneſs of his eſſence. upon. the human race, 


.that man reſembles i itin all its attributes, and (when duly 


cultivated and. diſpoſed), i in the inmoſt receſs. of his ſoul. 


can behold and contemplate, it; but he hath. - moreover ſo 


communicated that likeneſs to eyery ſubſtance and creature, , 
that when once we have. attained. to a knowledge o of the : 
Deity by an, inward. contemplation of his image, we may 


look downward from thence to the types and fignatures of 


created beings and comprehend the wonderful bond of 
union; and mutually- communicated operation and. influx 
by which all orders of exiſtence are connecten... 
6. In the knowledge of this connection and divine thx 
upon inferior deings, and of. the rank and power of the 


5 divine emanations, conſiſts natural magie; which whoever ; 
bath learnt, is able to exerciſe authority, not only on the 
elements, but on the mandane ſpirits which preſide over 


chem; to produce wonderful effects; to diſcover hidden | 
myſteries, and to 3 into the very 2 of nature. 


2 907 N f 


7. Since 


7. Lincs. homerery, this divine emanation. n and, influx: upon - 
the inferior. beings. of the mundane ſyſtem, is .communi- 
cated. by means of fidereal irradiations, much of the theo. 
ſophic philoſophy. conſiſts in being acquainted with the 
trat ſcience aſtronamy; with the harmony and connection 


» 


between the . human TO wy n 


and plants: 
8. Since the fg (plaſtic) ſpirit it is 8 in 12 theſe, 


and the marks impreſſed on ey external appearance are 


N analogous thereto, the ſignatures of things. are of no {mall 
moment in diſcovering their internal nature and properties, 


and are thereforg to be ſtudied by the theoſopher; who 


muſt apply fire as the key to unlock the regeſſes of nature, 


and thus by the aſſiſtance of chemiſtry lay open the internal : 


conſtitution of minerals, ones and metals. 


8. By means of this . admirable branch of dons wy 


adept. is able to tranſmute metals and perfect them to the 


utmoſt, and to Fenn nin Gifs Ae to an end- 


leſs immortali x. 1 


10. Hence then it appears 1 man 6088. of. three | 
diſtin& parts, a ſpark or particle of the divine eſſence; 
an aftral ſpirit; and a corporeal ſabſtance ; that as long as 
ke continues in bondage to the body, ee eee 
condition of brutes ; by the aſtral ſpirit he is thenee re-. 
called to humanity; and by che fpark of the divine light 
which he poſſeſſes, he is taught to aſcend up to God the 


fountain of light. The ſoul thus gets quit of that leaven 


of fin which lies concealed in the body, and which defiles 
' the aſtral ſpirit, and ſeeks the pare centre of exiſtence and © 


the ultimate term of felicity. ' 


11. By the influence and extenſion of the divine ſciences 
and the communication of wiſdom from on high, this 
ſupreme felicity may commence even in this life; to > which - 


the doctrines of the theoſophiſts point the way. 


* 


bers of whatever claſs : their reſpeQive peculiar reveries, 
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Bun; but however ſtrange ai 4 Hgetkel their” 0 may 
3 be, theſe” are not ſo Cutie as the. language and 9 
in which they. are delivered. Of "theſe opinions indeed 
dome are not very diflimilar' to ſuch as. had been advanced 
1 aforetime among the Gnoſtics, Platonies, and Chriſtian 
Cabaliſts; although, excepting ſach information as con- 
| verſation might ſupply, there is no room to ſuſpect that 
Patscelſus and Belimen drew from thoſe ſources, „ 
Fludd might g and even of him, it cannot be roved 
, borrowed from any preceding' Writer 
5 Upon the whole of this enumeration then, it . 
1 bt the defenders of phyſiognomy, the profeſſed teachers 


; of the ſcience, have been either teachers and defenders of 
_ alchemy, magic, a aſtrology, or theoſophy, or all of them; 
alancd of courſe that it was utterly impoſſible: that theſe doc- 


©  trines ſhould be rejected without ſome contamination on the 
character of the companion ſcience of phyſiognomy.® A 
circumſtance which to have omitted would have rendered, 
5 the ſlighteſt e Low the Los ace 55 TOE | WF 3 
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2 Was ſtruck with the 
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cloud, that lay remarkably loſe to the ground. ; 
876 ſun Vas nearly ſetting, but ſhone extremely | 


oel I walked up to the cloud, and my ma. 
dem Was eee into! it; NO, A err une 7 
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a very White {ſhining | 57 
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-aifortnce ironed to Toke 1 The e cir- 


. cle was complete, except what the ſhadow of 
TE: my body intercepted. It exhibited che moſt 


Vivid colours, red being outermoſt : as far as 
can be recollected, all the colours appeared in 
the ſame order and proportion that the rain · bow 
- preſents to our view. It reſembled, very exactly, 

- what in pictures is termed a glory, around the 
9 head of our Saviour, and of ſaints: not indeed 
That luminous radiance, which is painted cloſe 
10 the head, but an arch of concentric colours, 
3 which is placed ſeparate and diſtinft from it. As I 
. _ walked forward, this glory approached or retired, 
juſt as the inequality of the ground ſhortened 
or lengthened my ſhadow, The cloud being 

_ ſometimes in a ſmall valley below. me, ſome- 


times on the ſame level, or on higher ground, 
the variation of the Heede Hfcame = 


: f RE and ſingular. 


To add to the beauty of the ſcene, 3 . 


1 ed, at a conſiderable diſtance, to the right 
i and left, the arches of a. white, ſhining bow. 


1 Theſe arches were: in the form of, and broader 


than a rain bow: but were not completely joined 
into a ſemicircle above, on account. of the 


allow neſs of the cloud. When my chaiſe came 


; - up, I. could obſerve no peculiar appearanoe 


round the ſhadows of the Poſtillion, horſes, or 


: chaiſe. But the poſtillion Was alarmed, to an 
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tion: med men my bt excite” terror, or 
delight, in the heholder, according to 28 . 5 
poſfition of mind with which it was viewed. 
Several appearances: have been deferibed by 
philoſophers, in ſome reſpects reſembling what 
I aw, but not exactly the fame; Phe arch in 
fize, ſituation and colour was moſt exafly the 
glory repreſented in ſome pictures, and is mani- 
feſtly the archetype whence it Has been copied 
by a painter. Indeed ſuch a phænomenon is 
Pell e ro [ny e aue TN reve- 


tence. 


eh 1 e into the Vs a „ 
radiance appeared cloſe to its wehe but no. 
9 coloured circle was forme. 
In order to inveſtigate the cauſe 7 5 cu. 
rious appearances, on optical prinoiples, 1 it may 
de uſeful to note ſome peculiar eifcumſtances. 
The cloud was ſpecifically heavier chan the air 
of that region where it was placed: for, it de. 
ſcended, with confiderable v velocity, dowh the 
fide of the mountain. It was very cloſe and 
Mallow, being, in part, compreſſed by. its own. 
weight, the air at chat Veto being too" fare 
bo A PE wo 1 ee 
I have ſeen, at becher times, but not Keel 5 
3 clouds of 'the fame appearance. On the 28th k 
: November 1780, 1 faw ſome clouds which ex. 
| ah reſembled thoſe in Which the glory was | 
obſer ved, bur had not leiſüre to ' approach them. 
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Theſe: were nmr" cloſe, ea mid 


- Thallow on the mountain; but, in the adjoining 
valley (of Mold) they were thin, rare, and deep. 
In the valley, the aſmoſphere and the (clot 

ſeemed to be of the ſame ſpecific gravity. Ahe 


cloud on the mountain had a ſhining bright- 
e where the ſun ſhone upon it, but was 


F black where ſhaded by other clouds. 


In ſome caſes, the cloud, in which a ſimilar 5 


A has been obſerved, was thought to 
be compoſed. of frozen particles. It probably 


was ſo in the preſent inſtance. For, ſome hours 
later, the ſame evening, being on horſe- back, 


and paſſing through a like cloud, icicles had 
formed on my hair, which by the motion of 
riding, Eee a ſound, 1 85 They ringing of 
_ diſtant bells. : 

No e 3 "Lin a . 1 5 
has ever appeared in a hail or ſnow ſhower: the 
frozen drops are probably too opake, too diſtant, 
and too large to exhibit ſuch colours. But the 
proximity and the minuteneſs of the frozen par- 
ticles, in the cloud above deſcribed, might 
probably allow the rays of light to be reflected, 
and refrafted in a coloured circle» Experiments 
on thin frozen ſurfaces in a priſmatic form, or 
on ſmall frozen particles of water, might ſuc- 
ceſsfully illuſtrate | this curious ſubject. Glaſs 


incruſted with ice may afford ſome obſeryations. : 
And the ou; en 6 on a Hurface of; ſnow, 
Ts V covered 
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coverelt»with a hoarsfrot wy! 1 exhiblics, Lage] ek. | 
lately remarked, - beautiful brilliant points of © 
various colours, as, red; green, blue, Renee 
flected and refracted at different angles; which; 
by attentive obſervation, might perhaps explain 

the cauſe both of the glory, Os on the bright | 
| arches above deſcribed, - OE toad or i 
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1 1 vou a a few experiments . 
on platina, and beg the fayour of you, to gay „„ 
them before your. truly commendable: ſociety, 5 


if 
Exysxeanrs on ; the 80 of PLATINA; ty Me. Fi 
| | Ali 
5 "Thomas" Willis, Chemifh,” at the "Hermitage, l 
N 1 2 75 ; 9 . 
5 London. Communicated by, Mr. "TroMks Heuar, ; 0 
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1 houtd, have been happy could L have ſucceeded — = | 
| g in rendering this we ends metal malleable, „ 
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as it would e been f the 1 con 


ſequence in conſtructing optical inſtruments, on 


account of its not being affected by che air. 1 
do not deſpair of ſucceeding, as my intention is 
to purſue this / object ſtill further, and 1 ſhall 
with pleaſure communicate my future proceſſes 
to the public through Ons nor e 


DD F : 

„ anc 5 a 

Tour moſt obedient, dee. . 
| THOMAS WILLIS, 
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1 | OFFER. the . . to he 
bl with a view to promote further reſearches 
into the properties of this extraordinary metal, 
and in hopes that by rendering the method of 
fuſion better known, 1 may induce others to 
_ purſue the objett fo far, as to be the means of 
diſcovering. methods of making it malleable. 
7 was the appearance of ſucceſs in Mr. Nowell's 
two firſt experiments that engaged me to try the 
following progeſſes, and I hope they are deſcri- 
bed fo plainly, that any gentleman may "readily 
and eaſily perform the ſame, who has been 


9 to the an mmon e ol fuſions. | 
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l am almoſt a . to what has reully been 
done on the continent, having heard ſo many 
contradictory accounts; and I have not 'avaiied — 
myſelf of any thing that has hicherto' EE 
formed. The experiments were conducted, 1 
exactly, as! they are. deſcribed, and ſeveral tl 
gentlemen of veracity and experience in hee 
miſtry were generally preſent. The great priee 
platina bears in London has prevented me from 
making many more operations, but it is e . 


theſe will e with ae, 


were. ne of F Pian. 2 
. E xRR PER IME NT AD ). 

"Me. Nowell having mixed onecunce of ar nn 
_ a flux of nitre, ſand and borax, after three 0 
hours expoſure to a conſiderable degree of fire 
in a wind furnace, figns of fuſion. were perceived 1 
in the maſs in general, and ſeveral globules, 1 
larger than 1 had ever ſeen before, appeared N | 
different parts, of. the vitreous flux; of theſe, - 
the largeſt were nearer the middle and top of the CO” | 
maſs. and there was much leſs a 4 ea er Li * 5 . 7 Ap 
Lon 4 benen. . Os N 

EXPERIMENT: OY, 


0 eg the above product, it e to 
me, chat if a bed of charcoal powder was put N 
imo the crucible to the heighth of one fourth . 
ban, — the charge of platina, de. put on it, it 

, N e would 5 
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0 . Pl, rin. 
wok As to a greater heat. I therefore 


C deſired Mr. Nowell to mix one ounce df platin a 
with half an ounce' of nitre, and half an ounce of 
glaſs of phoſphorus, to put the mixture on 4 


bed of charcoal in the crucible, and to keep: ir” 
three hours:in the fire, which he did, and pro- 
duced one maſs completely ſuſed, that OY 


'L about one drachm, heſides feveral "ſmaller 


s 4 + . ee 251 ande 111 1 3 Bie 1 
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As 1 had made fevtrll düfügcebfüöl attempts 


— Aut 


to melt platina by itſelf, I was reſolved to try if 1 
tit could be done by mixing ofne*6unte of 'borax 
without any>charcaal at bottom; 3 but after three 


hours I found only a coheſion, not a perfect 


ſuſion: there were only:cfngall globales neat the 
er ſurface of che mals iin e xu8 5 ibis 


IF 10 997355 5 old! 8 19121 ans 8 OF Are * e | 


9 BY PER 151 KN Þ: IV. Hi n 
1 brullel the *oheting J maſs" of t he laſt expe. | 


. riment, and mixed one drachm of alkali of tartar, 
two drachms of borax Powder, and one drachm 
of charcoal” powder with it, put it on à bed of. 
charcoal powder, and continued it three hour 
the fire, and thus produced a perfect fullon of 


12 


in - 


the whole plarina 7 half 4 drachm only of the 


original ounce being wanting. '; The. ſpecific | 

gravity. of this was taken and proved to be 
15˙353· It was ſent to different poliſhers and : 
Hopigaries, but was ſo har, SHOE it ſpoiled their 
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i 1 mirscbne ounce of latins in Saite wh Jas | 2 
drachin of alkali of tartar, two drachmè of borax | - = 
powder, and one drachm of charcoal powder, . 
put the mixture'on/a bed of charcoal düſt in the” = L 
crucible; and as I had obſerved ſomething of an = 
incipient fuſion when the crucible Had been in 3 
the fire rather more thah Half an hoür, I expoſed —' | 
itzone bour and -a half, and obtained a perfect 5 
fulibn. The fuſed maſa was in t ta parts. The „ 1 1 
deficiency of weight of platina thus fuſed was 7 
half a:drachm. I did not preſerye the hole of 
the charcoal, but obtained from What was ſared 5 Bl 
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near twenty grains of ;unfuſed-platioa,; which ! "Mil 
ſuppoſed were diſperſed too far from the power b | 
of the fire to he melted. The ſpecific gain t - 8 | 
this parcel of fuſed DIRE WAY: 16. $e/ailiod 1 | Wi 
Sous EATER K N Hin £0.72 eo 
4008519 EXPER & 1 K St ENT not; A pet = — 
I wrapped up one ounce of. platina/inia- piece 
of white paper to prevent any diſperſion of its 
| Particles, and placed it on a bed of charcoal, 
covering alſo the paper with charcoal p.]. 
der, and in two hours obtaineck a perfect fuſion, 
with the loſs of only a few grains of the metal. 
The ſpecific gravity of this melted. platina was 


1 8 The difference of”: e gravity 
8 N H h 4 5 been 5 
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e his furnace, 


ee latin; {inde this. ado: 3 
f experiment, might probably arife fröm cavities 
in the latter, as I have ſince frequ uently found 
ſeveral e in parcels T rave eited. The 
web in experiment fourth was not b 
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The ſurfaces of thoſe, ſions 3 
are, brighter. man -thoſs melted per , and for 


obvious, reaſons, , viz begauſe the; met 
latter caſe, has a more; uneven. preſſure, on 
ene bei e881 IH ood . 1 N 
oo JEXPERIMENT, vu, 
: "Ia Sunces of platina eee 1 
| the laſt proceſs ĩ ris hours, wien very Little döſs 
of verght:' Br. Fearſem we preſent at thivopeta- | 
1 5 tion and indeed in mo of cheſe erperktrrentsſdne 
Peron Was prefent Gh : 26d soo 97: 
r. Prarfor obſeR/es 40] ifaw Mr. WHNS aſe. 
_—_— outices of plarina; Wien he Tafd 1 ogrys 
4 cr FD If Widulfe/ WH" Bad purifed le 
« by boiling it in the marine beid! The anede 
e of fuſion Was by placing the 3 latina, 75 
ce in paper, in | the middle of a cructh e, of: about 
8 chree inckes vide! on u bedfichardout owder.” 
5 M charepal was pgromnd in a eofnichnill; | 
ee the hear abet intenſe ab ebud de Swen in 
5 IQR SH ZE HA: A 48995 
L be ben Dr. \Pearſong five hundred 
< grains of. platina, which had not ben purifſed, 
e into the mittdle of finely powdered and ſifted 
e ps = about four inches 
1 id e e bh „„ wide, | 


wide, therefore at leaſt one inch wider han in 
© Mr, Willis's experiment; aud gave it as great 
e hieat as T could well produce for near - 
te twy]o hours in my melting furnace: at the end 

« of which time I found the platina only agglu- 
cxiliateds; Theo fire in this experiment appeared 
ce ta have been. according to Mr; Wedgwood x 
er Ela. pieces in ſeveral parts of the erueibie fim 
5165 to 175%: of his pyromieter. Thie ſpecific N 
<-gravity; taken by Mr. Moore in the preſetice 
"0 Mr: e Ruan and apfel, . 
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. Jetty, junior, 2 Jegg Rania e 
promiſe, biegt to me # piece: of the coalefeed 
mals, mentioned abe ve in Dr. Pearſon's femarks, 
and I welted it pee upon a bet of charcoal in tvs 
hours; in 4 degree of heat öf 140. to 150 of Mr: 
Wedgwood pyrometer, but in 4 fmaller erect 
ble than the doctor vitd, D, Pearfon took this = 
fultd piece und Expoſtd it tothe heit of = forge 
upon a thick pläte of Hammered iron, and in a 
white heat it became evidently. i in a beginning 
ſtate of fuſich, in which Rate upon che hot anvil 
i neee by: hs gn ner, unt; ern ked like 
oaſt iron JJ) 15 e 
The docen labs 5 r moiety: of - the. five 
hundred grains that were eee e eee 
ns Og W and n we n 
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to fuſe it in the ſame ſized crucible he had uſed, 
dur the: operation failed. It was tried! à ſecond 
. es on account of the laſt operation being 
| |. thortened/a quarter of an hour, but with no bet- 
Se Moi On the third? trial it was put in a 
ſmaller -rucible; and ſtill the operation failed. 
There was a/ſtrong agglutination, f but not a per- 
let fuſion. The conjecture of the cauſe os | 
failure will be mentioned hereaſter ?: 
VM. Henry, junior, was preſent at all ee 
rations mentioned und experiment eighths and 
Wedgwood's pyrometer pieces were ns 
each crucible. to aſcertain the degrees of heat. 
In this and all' tie experiments before-men- 


: feeding. it eee was.taken, chat aner 

bunt ſo low ag ton fall much below. the. 

part of the inverted erucible, and: no el was. 

9 added, which, had not, beeg previouſly; heated 
op nde ion plate Which covered the fur nace. 
Thb pyrometer piece indicated (x60? in the 
E - laſt operati nt at e aue the other ; 
Knie ne 2 e An 


pulveriſed Welch coal, in the ſame manner as 

in the former experiments with chhreoal, and an 

4 Rs ee in one hour and a half effected. 

o 9 bchat in — N 
. tbe 


5 hs time Bo then 1 ice of; dle erucible in 8 
the fire was computed from the time it gs 
to be red-hot until the laſt charge of cauk. | 


By ſeveral experiments made ſince the 508 


T have found that platina is capable of begin- 
ning to melt ſo aß to form a ſmooth furface in 
136 and to e fuſion; at 157% inot- 
b „Ikried, che malleability of the maſs fuſed. in 
| experiment. fifth, andiewith, ad moderate blow 
vithoghe hammer: very litrlen ampreſſion Was 
made, hut withoa:few heavier ſtrokes; it broke 
into tg pieces, The grain Was cloſe and Z 
reſembled that of fractured ſteel, but ſomewhat. 
duller. I treated in the ſame manner the maſs 
%. in experiment ſixth, -and with the 
& and. the a was enden Lmilar. I 
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hard, Mer = bi e ſpine _— as bright, 


operations, deſired me co try Whether platina 


By 


would not melt on a bed 'of powdered clay or 
bone aſhes. L filled a cruoible about one fourth 
: part with calcined bone aſhes. in powder, and 

put ont ounce: of Platina wrapped up in paper 

on it; and expoſed it for two hours to the greateſt 
heat 1 could produce; but the platina was nor 
_ melted, only a coheſion had taken place) Part 
* of the 7 aſhes x near Wy 8 e top; 

| was 
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8 was: converted into i k but in Us 
| lower part of the J RInr's _ bone 'afhes; were 
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f four ounces of aqua regia and obtained: 4 fofurian 


Uigeſtion in heat. K precipitate was made 
by a ſarurated ſolution of ſal ammonise, Which 


Precipitate, when dried, weighed half an duflce. 


This was put on a bed of charcoal in à erucible, 


and in half an hours time, it was cracked, and 


1 i ate was Join the HE 
e e eee ee 
9 5 ENTER IM ENT XII. K B N 


06 00 tice 61 platin wa rele 4, and Aigplved 


5 moe readily tan in the former eren in 
; thenty-cight ounces of aqua "regia. THis 16tu- 5 


tion was precipitated with A ſolution u ſal 


ammoniac, ànd after drying *he precipitate I 


took one fourth paſt of it and added half a pint 


of water, and Rirred them well with a ſtick, and 


_ _ then ſaturated it with dry volatile alkali. | The 
| liguot was Filtrated from it, and the powder, 
being dried, was put on a bed of charooal pow- 
- 21 expoſed. for two hours to the fire-as in 
ene grains of fuſed platins : fifteen of which 
Were in five; larger ang 5 remainder in 
| "0M Can Ef taken B50 


experiments. I obtained only thirty- 


EXPERI- | 
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ſame manner with dry v 


Theſe globules were powdered and mixed with 
one drachm f borax, one drachm of alkali” 'of 
tartar, and one drachm of charcoal: a very mall 
quantity of charcoal powder was at che be 
the crucible, and in two hours 1 obtained a com- 
plete Fuſion, There was one larg button, which 

weighed one hundred and ſiaty grains, "and 


ſeveral fmall globules, ſome of which were fs 


intermixed | with” the vitreous flux that 


coufd not be weighed. The ſpecific gray avity of 


this Was 23.4, it was - very cloſe mn and 
= no e but was net millleable.” » Falz = 


es”, a — 8 
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EXPERIMENT XIV.” 7 et 
As $ = had melted, the platina in the 1 lu ex- 


periment with a flux and only a little charcoal at 
the bottom of the crucible, 'T tried to mel it 


without any flux, but with omy a [mall quantity 
of charcoal, The platina was wrapped in paper 


5 and Ju. coperediwith cbarcbal, and (as i alf the 
former experiments) an inverted” crucible Terved 
re-time'T-obtained 
ok % ro wu % COMPINEE 
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parts of the precipitate pre- | 
fa in the laſt experiment, were treated in the 
rolatile alkali, and 1 
endeavoured to melt it upon a bed of charcoal; 
but could only obtain ſmall globules after the 

application of an 'iotenſe hear for two-hours. 
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a pe fuſion. - 5 this experiment. 
two or threé times; and always fuſed "the platina, 
ſo that 1 think it extremely probable, that in 
the three operations I made to fuſe. Dr. Pearſon's 
platina and failed, there was to, Ta th 
mn at the bottom of the crucible. 9 
I have alſo. obſerved | in one of my experiments 
for fuſing platina by; itſelf; that it continued in a 
fluid ſtate for more than five minutes after the 
crutible Was taken from the fire; for on breaking 
the erucible, it was perfectly fluid and ran 118 
melted lead on the floor of the laboratory. 

I tried. to meßk another parcel. of latina in 
grains ſent to me by Dr. Pearſon; but the. cru- 
cible falling from the ſtand after it had been in 
the fr half an hour, there was only an Ac dhe- 
ion. This adheſive maſs was bruiſed and 

| reared as in the laſt experiment, abd it melted 
in twWo hours. lte ſpecific gravity. Was 14-65, 3; 
but there were ſeveral. cavities. found: in it when 

broken, and it was the whiteſt of 1 85 of pak 5 

. „„ MEN * e 


2 all the, Pe PREY ne were 1 0 ; 
in one furnace, and the degrees of fire em- 
. ployed very little above 160 of Wedgwood's 8 

pyrometer, I tried to melt ſome platina Per ſe in 
another furnace, which produced a. .conlider- 
e Seer deggen * . e. firſt experi- 
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wens one 1 0 a half 8 was 
melted flat, and the platina loſt in the hliokges 
and aſhes, which were thrown away. 
1 made another experiment, and Hough 1 
did not keep the fire ſo ſtrong, yet the upper 
crucible was partly melted, and by its preſſure 
cracked the bottom one, and the contents were 
again diſcharged among the aſhes. and clinkers: 
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where. any. ſmall. globules, of platina could be | 
traced: among the. clinkers, , thoſe were ſayed as 
well as the aſhes, and were yery. eaſily,; melted 
into a flag. A button of platina was found at 
8 the bottom of the ervcible,, which Sande pur near | 

three. Parts of the whole weight that was Put | 
in, but i it was of a qull colour. — Finding that in- 
| verted crucibles,. in an intenſe fire,. were impro- 
n e ever fince. uſed flat covers to r n 
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EXPERIMENT Nu. 


"Ini very lately, that in France ha 
had been melted eafily with glaſs of phoſpho- _ 
rus firſt, and afterwards by itſelf, and that it 

Vas rendered malleable by this proceſs, I/ put 
half an ounce of glaſs. of phoſphorus, in Powder, 
to one ounce... of platiga, and after two hours 
: expoſure to a ſtrong heat there was only «fro  _ 
adheſiod, not a complete fuſion, The mas 
Was bruiſed and. put into a crueible with yery | 
lire elde A e „ e two hours 
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and when broken, was coarſe grained and 


had no e e g e yn 12 


was 1 . e 


"EXPERIMENT. 


„Obe ounce of platina was l 10 only 
5 . drachms of glaſs phoſphorus, but after two 


urs of very ſtrong heat, there was only an 


agglutination. The maſs was afterwards bruifed 


. ne put into a ervcible, with a little charcoal 
at bottom, and 'a complete fuſion was effected 
in two hours. This was not more malleable 
than the laſt, and on breaking Ir. it was finer 


drained than that in the laſt experiment, but 
the ſpecific gravity was only 13. 90 ; although 
there were no cavities diſcovered. 

There were five different forts of Wade in 


Brains uſed in theſe experiments, one of Mr. 


_ Nowell's, FO o forts. of Dr. Pearſon' „ ae two 
f — genie own. . 5 Wy WAYS 3 88 ” Do ok + 0: 
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. the platina uſed after hs Sandi,” ex- : 
, periment Was different from that of my ow: | 


_ uſed before, and the fifteenth not being ſuc 
| ceſsful, I repeated the latter with the far 


_- platina as uſed in thoſe experiments, and in 
two hours fuſed it. It had a ſmooth ſurface, | 
| nd when broken bad no cavities; the ſpecific 


ny 
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hs was a pere fuſion. It was not malleable, | 
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f generally; underſtood, and th. briefly ly 
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gravity "wit i 2th? Ts was melted in the 
fütnate which drew the ſtrongeſt, as were all 
the experiments from tiie fburteenth. The fuel 
was pläcecl only à little above the cover "of the 
crucible, and a Vacancy” between the. dravghts - 
hole being left, the fre was prevented . 
being 100 inter | 10%, oF 41 Na OS 135 T 2 
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HAvE ofien thought that the natur: 
"rights of mankind and the equitable bene. 
ples of civil government, might Be ſtated forth 
what more briefly; chan I have any Where ſeen 
them, With: this view I have drawn up the fol- 
lowing paper, containing the ſubſtance of mai 5 
important diſcuſſions concerning the great out- 
lines of eivik liberty. It is of great conſequence | 
my opinion, that 4 ſubject in Which ever 
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mecber of ſocihy is ſo immediately i ogeneſted,. 


Mouid be: treated if poſſible ſo. plainly as to be 
a to be 
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„The. Paper en Phyfiognomy, by Thomas, 
was, read 
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. Ihthaye accompliſhed, my re in theſe re- 
ſpects; but where I have failed, I hope ſome 
other will ſucceed. At any rate, different modes » 
ol ſtating the ſame points cannot but have Hoi | 
. uſe, e eſpecially; on, a ſubject ſo important, ad 
odl ſuch direct and eee application. „ 
4 Proe, I. The right of exerciſing political : 
= zOWer iz either derived entirely from the conſent 
| of the People over "whom: it is exerciſed, or it 
is not. If not, from vbenee is it derived 7 det 
_ Tes agſters may in effect be given to, this | 
. of which the moſt; part have already - 
been propoſed, and, . defended. ns * - 
be hay ge ee on TY ſubject. 8 
e 8. r ; 
| from God... 420 is 048 aurin 505 VETS . obo. 1 


But which particular b of, divite 
: _ _ : ee e particular form of govern- 
ment did he appoint? To what man; or . 
men, did he concede this political 41 
What were the terms of the grant? Was it to * 
bim or them only to whom it was originally 
bee or to their poſterity alſo? Over how 
many men, or how Hy nations was 5p wok | 
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> e 1 hrs Crntetimes tated aha mip of proof dire 
4 "ſometimes in the form of a queſtion, A5 it 2 
_ The latter * is ofcen wörter and m ere familiar: = 
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of the exiſtence of che grant at all? Dotuny'of | 


: the preſent rulers throughout the univerſe 


their right from chis ſource, mediately or 7 


| mediately ? May it not 'be ſaid of every. .uſurper, 
Well as of the moſt legitimate monarch, « the 
powers that be.are ordained of God 3 All = 

5 queſtions may be put, and ought. to be reſolyed - 

before this anſwer can, be admitted, but 1 haye 

not hitherto 1 met. with a ſolution. of any of them. 

And i it is to be obſeryed, that no claim of this 


8 kind can be admitted "which. 18 1 not clear, pre- 
a eiſe, ng incontrovertible. Nor loes the bur- 


. den c of proof lie upon the people. If a fellow 
ö creature informs f me, that] and my. poſterity. are 
5 bound to obey his con amands,. it is not for me 
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to prove that I am ne 


| Y; 3 | 
7 Prove. x that. L am. wg Es 
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: gation fromthe Patriarchs.”\ i . 


| s is the. expibded Ayo: 85 of 9 1 . 
'  Vilmier but granting for a moment, what can 

never be eſtabliſhed, the right of tile Patfiarchs 
de govern during the period of theit exiſtence, 
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i Who can prove a right ! in them to tranſmit bt. 
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power. to others who come t not under, the fame 
venerable deſcriptiop, . or. the uninterrupted. dee 
ſcent, - or ſucceſſio jon, f thoſe. Ds was, noy 
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"This is meat ginitar to the W ws. He 5 
1 political dominion: at any rate, however, it 
Lan only extend over the progeny of the living 


arent; a delegation to the eldeſt brother for | 
3 or to any other perſon, not being of 
this defefiption. But Sranting for a moment 
this right of delegation i in the head of; a family, 2» 
to how many ſucceſſve generations does it ex- 
tend? Or how can_it apply to the preſent Cir- 


= cumſtances, of political affairs in any nation 


= 7 1 
— . 3 


Whatever? Moreover, as the chief if not the 

only good reaſons that can be affigned for fub- | 
_ miſſion in ſuch a caſe to parental authority,” is, 
_the' greater experience of age, and the greater 5 
incitement from parental affection to act with 
A en the good of che family, this au- 
* muſt ceaſe with the life of the parent, 

becauſe the reaſons. themſelves for the ſubmiſſion 

will then ceaſe: for without. the gift. of ſuper- 
natural forefight.1 no man can tell what new caſes 
win ariſe in the ſucceeding. generation,, or what 

| Kind of a governor his immediate ſucceſſor will 
prove: and. every generation weakens almoſt to 
Annihilation the mere tie of parental affection. 


But farther, on what ground can a parent, even 
80 ring . claim The W ER 5 con- 
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and himſelſ right; ought he to aft according! bY 1 
the dictates of his own tonſeience, or according 
to the commands _ of à father poſſibly of les 
underſtanding, and of decayed. faculties ? 48 
fat it is now univerſally agreed that there are 
caſes and times when parental authority cet 5 5 
to become abſolute, and n Anta-adyibe;} z0 
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P nl pe eee rechen lr. VVV 
no fuch-acquieſcence- before the g νο,unent in 
_ queſtion exiſted. ( The parent cannot hint 
the £ ſon to > perpetual ſubmiſſion even to parental 
authority,” and muck Tefs to "the: adthotiry'of + 
| others, (e). I this fburee of authority were 
0 Founded, then would the scttfeſcence 4. 
a A patent under tyranny and deſpotiſm, 3 Ti 
ſon to obey. likewiſe: (d) It is always allowed | 
that no parent can deprive his ſon of his perſonal If 
richts he may limit what belongs to bimſelf. 
te property he means do tranſmit, as he pleaſes ;: 
but he has no right to What belongs to the fon.” Þ| 
(e) This ſource mould preclude all additions to l 
atme of, the governing power, in ã ] 
ay:whatever aſter the death of the father; for- . 
to > uh, the 5 pen acquieſcence could ow - 
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This 85 Pe an git is ſaid, 
never been proved. 05 lt applies not to the 
origin of government, and before the particular = 

ſtate in queſtion was conſtituted: : and it may 

_ here. be obſerved” once for all, that as none 
| 5 of the nations upon earth has exiſted as a poli- 
tical community from all eternity, every ſuch 
political community muſt have had an origin, 
be or e of ſome kind . and if the political 


_ apply; and a? then government 1 no | 
longer be binding. () All che objections to 


the laſt anſwer (the third) apply in ſubſtance to 


this. (g) This anſwer, like be is a gratis 


dictum 3 an PREG aſſertion. - 2349 151 245 ++ 505 . 3 
2 q 4: & LEE Ro 5 48 beg e 5 1 


8. The perſonal ae ne f the gere under 


vs AP 
th government exiſing . 
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546m - Nga | 
1 125 ſuchian Ro Pare base abel force, 
and inability | to reſiſt, it amounts to nothing, and 
is no real acquititents, > If it be ve bluntary; it 
amounts to an implied Affent, and then the 
perſons governed: are ſa governed with their 
own conſent. As applied to the origin of govern- 
ment, this ſovrce of authority thus expreſſed | 
(mad WALL forndgechon existed mop 


. 1 x: 02 N 5 1 . i At 8 1 {33 £4 tot: 9405 


5 92 25 may be ad that men. ate B0 oa ſabjefs of. 


bene, articular, Hale, and that in conſequence of, this, ” 


they que, Aae e . the,, government. 
thereof. Jet Eb wot ens VOY | 


E ' 3 & . 


MR i 
but it has 


Je. %% dominion 


LY 


9 - N 


e ya 


5 natur e. 5 f ö iniquity and; convert it into juſtice. 


nuance hen it Was Frſt e 4 
could, preſeription gives no right but in Ane 


2 


. ret tags non 1 errorem. .de eee 
. N NY 11 br Pope ve De 


of any other o 


No: for it could Welle noe we Wäg eee. 
ciſed; and if it 


poſitive inſtitutes of mogicipal law; even "there, 


99 275 
87 8&5 50 <Þ 


wh eG 
5 8 * 
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m Pane | 


_ ors originally, the forcible continuanèe & it by 
theit ſucceſſors,” cannot make their authoritß 
equitable Long continuance cannot alter the 


(£) This ſource of dominion would ſanctify the 
groſſeſt tyranny; and de ſpotiſm. Ai 401 t may well 
be denied that there is any thing in the mere 
cireumſtance of being born in. this or that part. 
of the globe, that can equitably” ſabje& any one 
to the Perpetualgobern | 
_ feflowet Aue: Kad Fruit be placed upon the 
 - cfremnſſtance of the patents zeing Tu bjects, the + 
preceding ebjeckions to parental ' arquileſrence, 
apply: (4) This anſwer converts humanfbeings | 
it ſpecies” of pro erty." (ff) It ist eontrary 
2 da that allegiance! and prorection are 
8 eiche fete a man may re renounce protection. z 
15 62 J makes the people Born for the govern 
ment, ihſtead of ch govern 5 ayca 
1 the] people e 1477 „* FP 6 : 


TT 75 be {> et, C3 3-50 912 hoop + ache SGT WY, 45 DIA | 
7. I at not derived. from pips rum long 0 
continuance?) pdt Lbs fn a5thed; 413-6 
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a give ee 492 cee t ki 75 
No: for if fo; then a ay man Poalded in 

deſpoiling: another, provided the firſt Bethe 
ſtronger. Moreover if might giye right, then: 
ought every parent of ſixty oH ſeventy to bein 
TW den of 
e 2 Sar 76 057 e 5 145 
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9. Hon ng Ds we CAD 1 
CC 8 0 11 1 pr 


With reſpect to dhe ariginal deri ation of civil 
- authority, this claim is;nygatory.: - conqueſt mult 
FM Ce farily:; have been p 9 iar to ca 
: or conqueſt inden cauld not A 


abe. i N vx 


5 Ky wn £9): for che mere, purpoſes, a .ambitign. | 
es. increaſe. of territory: or (4) in purlyit.of . 
var in ſome. other way, unjuftiy commenced on 
"he Part of the conquerors : . or (c) 10 compel. 
reſtitution for a national injury committed: or 
(4) to prevent any farther attempt of the ſame 
kind where there i is op Ong: to e Io ſuch 5 ; 
,,, aan ms AL a. 
In the caſes 7 ) Mi (# ) 1 can we 
ſupport the; claim in queſtion ;; for, As en _ 5 
Juſtice can over be the founds 
I oi ro tae in i 5 
In the caſe (c) if the, anaviihed.n nation.m ke 
reſtitution, . no farther . claim. lies 2gaipft, them, 
andit enen if ever. Happens | that reſtitution 
V „% cannot 


ah * N N > * * — 8 
e F Wy - 75 a 5 
1 70 5 * > 
0 Sorts» 8 — 
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wlation of dul Growumen 
—_ hn OS " not, then it may 10 


that the gonquering, nation may diſpoſe of, 3 : 


detain ſuch part; pf che terricgrial. poſſeſſions o 
vanquiſhed e ſufficiegt to. ſatiefy con 

mage ſuſtain ed, But when, penal ref 

has ceaſed, ng. claim.can exiſt, againſt the gre 

of the vanquiſhecd, anc # fartioni nene againſt 

children and geſcendagts. This gaſe, chere efor 

fyrniſhes go ;graund fon the, right, to Polit 


authority and Permanent domipion. Wich res 


ſpect to the ferritorr detainec the origins! 
inhahirants who qhooſe to remain, or others 18h0 
| accept or purchaſe portions chereof, do ſp ups 
certain terms; ſoſthat the power over che muſt, 
be derived from compact, 44 their own: cons 
ſcate-. .Theſa qbſer@ings in nen alſo. te 


de). A iy. * 488 + 8 A* hs eo: 7 5 ang 


d, But do Tor” 57207 ab ities, an Niperier a FD 
ments "confer the Tight of 1 ruling ach 2 mo Is Vi 3 


7118 N 75 * 1 EFF 855 e ry 435 15 [7 TOO 5 | $645 7" 264 . ; 


No: for (a) there is juſt the fame reaſon 95 a 


perſon's interference in my private buſingſs, | 
becauſe he pretends to know, more of it than 1 
don g 4 1 for his ioterfereace, in my public 


has: the community. or the individual. the right $ 
deciding. who poſſeſſes ſuch 2... Surely not the. 
latter, or the. claims would be ivfinite; and if t the 
former, then for whatever reaſon the authotity is 


community. 


els .on gone ſame pretence. (4): Moreover, - 


| Fred. it 18 e from the conſent of che : 
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— ” of S . Yes 1 5 go 


mmi ity. allen public tranſacti Ins do not fe- 
3 more than ordinary" talenlts. A man f 

non underſtanding” with the fequiſite ap- 
ee to the neceſſuty Nudies, is a8 equal to 
the public as to the Private departments of life. 
s ſcheme buld introduce att che evils of 
competition (e) Conhections And riches would 
1 etually inter fere, ſo as to tender ebe choice 
npracticable fi the! ſole ground of ability. 
0 Ih a large cotimunity it-would benen 

die cdetefmiſe who Had the Bft title on this'ſcore.” 
Beſide theſe T chink no öther ſources of Poli“ 
85 dead authotir) Ea be pointed obt} And as hene 

_ of theſe" appear” bs fürnim Tolficient Sto o: 

the claim, "but are all ſubzect tö inſußevabie 

. obje&ions; Tc Srickitle, *tha "Hh Vight of exercifing 

political power, whether about to commence or \atually 

_ \oxiſting,, #8. derived Jolely from the people... Off courſe, 

wherever ſuch power is exetciſed, unleſs. .by. 
virtue of a compact expreſs, or upon ſufficient | 
5 . ground implied, *ſuch exertion is TARRNNT. ( 0 
3 ͤ wu: the Prople (i. ©: 4 ffultitude of indivi- 
5 duals) can have no right to exerciſe power, 
Authority, or dominion over a fell Vrereature, 
in their collective capatity, except in thoſe caſes. 
5 Where they had ſuch a right in their cap: eity of 
individuals. The people is a term, exprefſing an 
5 aggregate of individuals; and the rights of the 
People (previous to compick) are no other than 


5” "OY e * the * Og 8 in: common 
i 


2 | ent. 
to ide indiviadals debe gote be peop 


2 other rights be aſcribed te the people, 88 


re they derived? Excepting therefore ſuck! 


Fj theſe, viz the right of parenrab dominlon | 


until manhood ; the right © ' bodily.-eoercien” ad 
prłvent an injury being offered; the right of 


repelling an injury attempted; And theiright we 


compelling reſtitution for an injury copinijered;” 


it: will follow from this and che firftopropoſition;: 


_ that. ne power, 'aythority;" or dominion can juſtiy 


becexerciſed over ay individual Which has not 
been ꝓrecedentiy derived from his ow conſent. 
5 lunacyz coverture , and 
mly included in the 
ding exception: uch perſons, alſo being 
i inramp,E! 
able of ſelſ- direction. With reſpect how. 
ever to vnmatried women, at- years of-diſeretions „ 
the common practice of nations appears to be 5 


| Caſepol infahcy,2idioc 
chefilmileny arer evidi 


Siber adn r ally e or by compact 7 


| inequirablez/and perhaps. indeed to the married. 


III. The authority of the governbrs, is derived: _ 
yernedss Bur nd mann 
can reaſonably be preſumed, voluntarily to have 
dslegated to another any dominioh over himſelf, 
but for his own good; and in expectation of 
ſomething in return at leaſt equivalent to the 
conceſſion. Nor can any man be ſuppoſed to 5 
prefer the ſtare; of civil ſociety, but With a-proſ-. | 


fromthe: conſent of the g 


pect of living more happily upon the whole wal 
OY a TIEN of Juch: a Oy than other 


viſe. £2 


EE Ge ol the eee ee 3 159 1 is, the 
„„ end ond object of. eivil ſociety; and the 
regulations adopted, are or ae to be, ng other 
1 chan che means to chat cad. e 
IV. Farther, 48 ne Man e 
preſumed + have made a: yaluntary.-ſurrthder: 
tor :any.right previouſly enjoyeds;or.t0;bave ſub- 
micted yoluntarily. to any ſobjection, but in e- 
pectatien that in the ſum of happineſs vpon the 
whole he would: be no loſer hy ſo doing; it fol- 
lows; that no right can be preſumed to be given 
up, or any dominion! delegated, hut what is 
abſolute ly neceſſary to attain the great object of 
civil ſocicty, vir. his ohn happigeſs in common 
With that af the other individuals who = 
done the ame: otherwiſe. -we.muſt. ſup} 
voluntary conceſſion of rights for tha Hei | 
others, and a voluntary ſubyection to the will 5 
of others without an expeted, equivalene in 
rum: Which, except in che caſes. of family 
connections, or ee ed n 
_ lar friendſhip, is abſurd. FVV 
V. Alſo, wherever it 1 3 Highly | 
. that ſrom the nature of civil ſociety, 
8 it cannot afford an equivalent for any Particular 
right ſuppoſed to be ſurrendered, we may fairly. 
RY conelude that ſuch right never was or could 
. been ſurrendered. Thus che right of a 


HP wan do the excluſive faciery of his wiſe,” the | 
„ 1 
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ain: 4 partr:16"educats his chibijin in O 
own way; the right af ſollowing the dictates of 


conſcience in matters of religion, the right of 
reſiſting a ſudden] attempt to deprive one of liſe, 
ccc. are ſuch as have no equivalent o my know- 


legge in any thing that ſociety can beſtow. it 85 


cannot thereſore in equity he preſumed that 


theſe rights: are renounced on becoming a mem 


ber of political ſociety, nor can ſociety be pie. 
ſumed te require the renunciation of manta 0 
it cannot purebaſe by an equivalent 


VI. By Prop. IH. & g. ee e RO Pu | 
or daminion delegated is inconfiſtent with the 


object of civil ſociery, for which alone it was 
delegated; the perſons delegating muſt have a 
rightof.recalling or aonuling partially or totally, 


28 circumſtances may require, chat power Wink 


no longer anſwers the ends of its creationo Cg 


ante ratione ceſſat et ipſa ler. Hence alſo; the 
\ propriety of frequent reviſions of politicab con- 


ſtitutions. For experience alone cam determine 


/ 


+ ; 
Fd 


Ws 


the kind.and; degree of power which is abſolutely = | 


neceſſary and no more, to effect the-purpoſes 


ol civil-foriery,. With reſpe@- te which indeed 
our eng wedge hitherto ſeems in its infancy. r 


4 — 


VII. Io caſe of any diſpute roſpecting 


5 rity claimed; che burden of proof lies rigor n | 


upon the claimants; -- For it is ſtricti⸗ 


bent on every; man before he acts to / be certain. 


that, a bent a e to 0 5 an act 195 CONE, 


S — — ——— ED? 


— — —2— — — ROE 


* 


| 115 out clearly the neceſſity alledged. Exe 
chority, where the propriety” demanded is not 


for it ought to be preſumed that. every m 
of a community enters into it upon equal terms 


. 
IF 
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more eſpecially if the dighteſt intimation be 
given that this may be the conſequence. Nor 


is it at all incumbent on thoſe who are the objects 


of exerted authority to prove that no ſuch atho- 
-rity equitably exiſts; for it is indiſputable that 


_ to man is boun d to prove af negative; Experi- 


ence [moreover {hews the liability to abuſe of 
entruſted authority, and the 1 1 
be condition. RAT 
VI II. For the ſame Fe ae} the re- 
nunciation of a right on the part of the governed, 
is claimed by the governors as neceſſary to 


the ends of ſociety, it is incvmbent on che 


latter (more eſpecially if required) to pott 
xerted' au- 


ſhewn, is the ſame as if it were improperly 6.6 e. 
tyrannically) exerted, De won « app Ya ingots el non 
W "exiflentibur eadem ft ratio. E 
IX. Nor can the Wnbneiutie Kar tte : 
be demanded of one individual which may not 
be equally required of every orber ändibidual 
of the community, otherwiſe "ſociety" Will be 
benefitted at the expence of an act of injuſtice; 
aber 


-with+the reſt, there being no reaſon in the na- 


ure of the thing, why ſome ſhould be ſuppoſed 


to join voluntarily in ſociery under peculiar 
at At phe 10: FAR VE} "iD. guy Wen neee, 


: | * Fez * 3 N 0 % 4 8 oo 


„ to eee thas excluſive p privi- 


| leges.thould belaps to others. -aotiodtonny 443-45 5 
nce if from peculiar circumſtances the 


good of che e community. require that, ſome part 


of its members ſhould, give up certain of their 
rights, or be in any way reſtrained in the enjoy- 
ment of them, this. can only be inſiſted on.in the 
way of. purchaſe; and a full equivalent is due 
to thoſe who ius contribute to the good. of. the 
community ont of, the common Proportion oH 
the reſt of its members. Of courle,. where ſo- 
| ciety has no .equivalent, to beſtow, i in return. for 
the renunciation or reftriftion of, any right on 
che Part of ſuch of. its members from whom + 
| it is expected, this renunciation or. refirigion 
cann ot, be co compelled without an act of injuſtice. | 


o 


XI. Neither! is it to be preſumed that on ep. 
| tering into ſoc ciety.. we have ſurrendered. the right . 


of doing that, which, independent of ſociety 
and antecedent. thereto, it was dur duly to per- 


form. A debt from A to B can never be can- 


J celled | by any agreement. between 4 and C where- : 

in B is no Way. concerned. It i Is 'A duty (for 
inſtance) incumbent. upon every. man, Whether 
he be or be not A. member of. ſociety to worſhig . 


God i in that way which bis judgment points out - 
as the moſt proper; nor. can any compact ex: | 


preſs or implied. between As, and others of. his | - 
ch. W of 


fellow- -Creatures, justify a „any, b brea 
his, duty to, As d Ih 8 55 HOES 
; SY Moreover 


if 


e "1 + 
n . 8 : 1 
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N "= its institution would be defeated. (6 » 


_ XI. brew bd the Ree Ui f beiety 
= is the promotion. of cle happineſs of the Indivi- 
dals who! compoſe it, aud as the benefirs- of 
5 ſociety can extend to or be enjoyed during a 
part of our exiſterice only we may infer gene- 
g rally, that the means of promoting our Happineſs 
in foclety (, e. the regulations we fubmit to 
therein) oüght t to coincide with the means we 
5 are to uſe for Promoting out happineſs: upon the 
whole of our exiſtence, and when political f6ciety 
With leſpect te Us, all be no more. Otherwiſe 
| fociety, inſtead of adding to our happineſs upon. 
the whole, would decreafe it, and the fole' obj et 


18 


r. If Is to be Cot ms en the ve. 
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„ ET O68 


A | e to thoſe of 800 does An Ifir to 
| the perſon. o or the property” of bis 0 it 2 | 


$44» 4 


| ciery That, ſuch 1 — 5 be Purified ; vox 3 | 


= _ under the notion of preventing "his obedience 


to the dictates of his conſcience, but upon the 
general groun Ed or prevent ing and tepreſiing in- 

Jurious conduct. "For without this the ends of 
5 ſociety could never be accompliſhed,” nor could 
ſociety itſelf. exit; While the puniſkiment of the 

- perſon 1 injur Ing, on the 6ther pretencæ, viz. be⸗ | 
„ cauſe 


, OT 


X 
4 WP 


would be areas of ineſtice} dude appll. 


ereaſe, and not an addition” to the ſum of tem 
boral happineſs. - It is poſfible/ indeed, that 


* we thin is mi ed 


cable againſt ourſeſves as againſt him. Moreover, 
the right of repelling an injury, would have 84. 


longed to the perſon injured on whatever pretence 


it were offered, had ſociety never exiſted, This 


reaſoning is agreeable to the common axioms of, 
fic mere” tuo ut” alieno non ledus. And, rights in- 


conſiſtent WIE or deſtruckive of each other, 
cannot. exiſt. . e 9 IDE 45 
The ſix laſt propoſitions ar applicable to 
1 of religious liberty. POSTED LE TT 
XIV. Society is Mendel 69 5 omote the 
beppinels f the individuals who compoſe it. 
Henee che intereſt (i. e. the happineſs) of the 
majority, f is to be pre erred to that of the mind- 
rity.  Othe! wiſe ſociety would: produce A de- 8 


1 


promoting the intereſt of the minor part, 


in ſome particular caſe produce a degree of hap- 
pineſs equal to ten, while promoting the intereſt 


of the mejor-part, in that particular caſe might 


produce a degree of happineſs equal only to nine: 
In ſuch a caſe che degree ten ought perhaps fo 


de preferred. But as we are not in poſſeſſion 


of a ſuffcient number of data, in the prefent 


ſtate of human affairs to aſcefrain feht a Point 
a8 this, id cannot practically be noticed. 86 
that the gei al rale in this pe propobich Hates | 
. aye? dere ae CNET 8 

Von. 1 8 * * xv. Hence, 


a9 on the Fanndation of Gi 74 tina 
N. Hence, excepting thoſe rights 0 it 
: kd be inconſiſtent 1 with the ends of ſociety to 


1 renounce, or that are unneceſſary to the ends of 


ſociety, or connected with duties of prior or 


"0 perior obligation. to thoſe of ſociety—the intereſt 


of any one or any number of individuals conſti- 
tuting the minority only, muſt be preſumed to 
be conceded where it ee with tes rel 
: of the- majority. 
XVI. Hence alſo, Fon every . purpoſe | 
7 che majority is ſynonimous with the ſodiety. 
XVII. The ſame reaſons will hold with reſpect 


8 oh all thoſe. caſes where the opinions of the indi- 


viduals who compoſe. the ſociety, are requiſite 
concerning any propoſed means of compaſſing 
the ends of ſociety. For if the opinions of the 
few were in, all caſes. to be deemed of equal 
: weight. with the opinions of the many, the object 
of ſociety would be perpetually fruſtrated, nor 
could ſociety itſelf long exiſt. {ot ee 


en, XVIII. Moreover, i in all Kare where the Tenti- | 


ments of the majority cannot be aſcertained 
mnuneratim or individually, it muſt of neceſſity be 
; preſumed: that an alive majority is a true majo- 
rity: for where every one may he active who 
0 chuſes, the; preſumption is equal on both ſides 
ol che queſtion concerning thoſe who are appa- 
rently neuter, 5 Hence, whenever an opportunity 
is given to all, publicly to ſignify their ſenti- 
e nerd queſtions, the gpajority of 

| . >a 

F n be, 


1 
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tho hd thus actually ſignify their ſentiments, 
ought to be accounted the majority of the whole. 


aſſembly, unleſs in very ſmall communities, a 
few . we neceſſity be e to act Io the 
av . FS SPAN ER 

The Ae feſpesding majorities; will of 


HEMT i 


of courſe alſo, receive all their authority from 
their conſtituents, for there is no other 3 
conſiſtent with the maxim already exhibited. 
XXI. As this authority is conceded for die 
8 or purpoſe, it muſt of courſe be limited in 


extent and duration by the end or purpoſe for 


XX. The bes, PTY ape to RE 60 ht many, | 


XIX. But as it is impoſſible even for the 
majority of a ſociety, to act individually without 
ſuch confuſion as would defeat the end of the . 


* 


courſe W true eee ng eee 


which it was created: hence the perſons deputing, 


have a right remaining of extending or 


lining: continuing or annulling the delegated _ _ 


authority, as the. circumſtances for-which it was 


granted may from time to time require. Alſo, 


as the happineſs of the community and not 


1 ” merely, of the repreſentatives. or perſons deputed, 


} conſtitute the object of ſociety, the majority of 

- the community, i. e. of the: perſons deputing, g 
. muſt have the tight; of Judging of ches .circu * 
2 tanze, 

f XXII. uf therefore the perfolis Knee tend 


- 


K Ko: 5 Beyond 


e ll rheje-authority | in continuance or degree, either 


* 
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beyond what the circumſtances require for which 
it was delegated ; or beyond or without or againſt 
the inclinations of the majority of the perſons 
deputing them, the rights of ih latter are 
infringed and they are injured. - OS go. 
XXIII. But every man ah Joes, 4 Ji 
jury. to another, of Whatever kind or to what- 
-ever extent, 1s accountable to the perſon injured, 
who may, demand redreſs. © Hence whenever the 
perſons deputed exerciſe their authority inconſiſt- 
ently with the ends for which it was committed 
to them, they are accountable to the people Who 
: commited it. But as the people who committed . 
it retain the right of judging whether it be pro- 
perly exerted or not, the perſons to whom it 
is committed are accountable to the people uni- 
verſally. That is, the governors of whatever 
8 deſeription in every ſociety mT e are ac- 
countable to the governed. | 5 
XXIV. By Prop. I. and U. no RAY can 
juſtly exerciſe any power or dominion over ano- 
ther, but what is precedently. derived from that 
other: nor indeed can any other definition in 
ſubſtance be given of flavery than, * thar ſtate ' 
< or condition in which a man is governed with 
e out“ his conſent. Sometimes indeed the 
caſes may be ſo few and the degree ſo flight, 
"thay it paſſes e But that the efſence _ 5 


* Now 5 6 en., for this AIDE confiſ with feodom. 
- „„ Ds aavery 


— 


dt es to es one ho will be at the pains of think- 
ing on che ſubject. Hence if any member of 
a ſociety is deprived -of the means of afſenting 


ry 1 = ifacks as Joſoribed; will 5 evi- 


I of * > — of 
ss 


or diſſenting, either by himſelf or his repreſen- 


tative, to the regulations of that ſociety to which 
he is at the ſame time obnoxious in quality of 


being a member thereof; or if through any cir- 


cumftances which do not affect che individuals 


of the community in common as well as himſelf, 


or to which he hath not had an opportunity. of 5 


previouſly aſſenting; his aſſent or diſſent is render- 
ed ĩneffectual, ſuch perſon is clearly under a do- 


| minion and rule whick is not ultimately derived 


fromm hirnſelf: his ſtate with reſpect to thoſe re- 
gulations and the executive officers of them, is 4 


ſtate of flavery; aud the enforcement of thoſe Te- Sn 
gulations with reſpect to him is tyranny. Ner 


is the nature of the thing changed becauſe others 
are ſufferers as well as himſelf,” or becauſe he 
1 is only exerted to a certain degree. 


XXV. The caſe of a ſtranger, not Peg : 


gon: reſident, is hardly an exception to the 


preceding propoſition, for by the terms, fuch an 
one} is not a member of the ſociety in queſtion, 


but of ſome other. Ahd, in fact, his volutitary 
reſidence in or paſſage through the territory of 
any ſociety but bis own, amounts to an aſſent 
for the time to the regulations of that cee 
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XXVI. It is a queſtion, however, much more 
difßcult to determine, whether the right of ſuf- 
frage, ſhould be in any degree regulated by the 
poſſeſſion of properiy, or be conſidered as a right 
imply attached to. the perſon. For my own Part, 

after much conſideration, I incline to think that 
a line of excluſion nay be drawn, and that no 
injuſtice is done by debarring thoſe from voting 
in the choice of national repreſentatives, who on 
account of cheir poverty, are eempted from tbe 
payment of all taxes. For, firſt, no perſon can 
demand to interfere in framing laws, whof con: 
tributes nothing to the expence of enacting ot 
enforcing them. Secondly, Not can any one 
demand this; who poſſeſſes no oſtenſible pledge 
that he will ſubmit to the execution of them. 
\ Thirdly, By far the greateſt part of laws relate 
to objects in which ſuch a perſon has no intereſt. 
For inſtance, it is abſurd to give a right of 


legiſlating concerning the property of others, to 
thoſe who have none of their own; and who 


riſk. nothing on. the event of their own regula- 
tions, Fourthly, A certain quantity of territory 
is eſſentially . neceſſary. to the exiſtence of a poli- 
tical community; and it is optional to the poſ- 
ſeſſors thereof, to admit or reject as members of 
the community upon their own terms, thoſe 
who have no proprietary or uſufructuary right 
to any part of ſuch territory; provided alſo it be 
. e to dhe latter, to accept or reject a 
: | e 


110 the Weed 
ame of aſcerd 


; Or the Foundation of Civil Obvern cnt 


nay, on the terms propoſed: 7 'Fifthly, © 
As ſo large a portion of the laws of every com- 
munity conſiſt of regulations concerning pro- 
perty, the right of ſuffrage ought to be conſi- - 
dered as connected with both the objects of law, | 
viz. perſons. and property. 
rate legiſlatures were provided, one for à cui, 
and the other far à criminal code, yet would the 
- objections hold with reſpect to the 
latter. Sixthly, The excluſion on the 
above mentioned, would extend to Tat 
Portion of the ſociety; that where the "repreſen: 
tatibn ! is adequate there would be little chance 
but the regulations! adopted would accord wick 
che inelitiations' 89 75 81 ek oy; the ohile com- 
is Cr ALEWEL 1 5 | ; 
reaforis may be vad, the _ 
taining! "who! had or nad not 
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Even if two ſepa- | 


ground 


DRE LESS 1735 5 


pee Swe c right—rhe 0 550 oC. 
Picion of want of knowledge and independance 
in this claſs of people —the tonfideration 
thoſe who enjoyed the right in queſtion, would 
be equally intereſted with the perſons exoluded, 
as to thoſe laws in which alone the latter could 
claim an intereſt — the ſtimulus to exertion, 
which the excluſion itſelf would furniſn and 
the ſuperior facility with which the ſuffrages of 
A TDMA could be collected, if confined to 
- 5 | houſeholders 
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houſeholders paying TY the term is in England) : 
_. Farand lot... * : 
| Notwithſtanding 9 1 8 upon the 
whole to the. propriety of ſuch an excluſion. as 
here propoſed, J ſtill think the ſubject requires 
5 more diſcuſſion than has yet been given it 1 and 
that. to make, the excluſion. itſelf equitabl „ no 
puniſment ougbt to be enjoined involving the 
claſs excluded, which every other individual would 
not be equally, ſubject to, for the ſame crime: 
ang alſo, that no. regulations ought to be made 
reſpecting the individuals of the clafs thus ex- 


f cluded, and thoſe, of.,any. other, which in, their 


Speration uquld nqt be 23 [beneficial co 
bath; and laſtly, that, free egreſs. out of the 
community ſhould be allowed to all thoſe ho are 
Hair to ſtay, in it; in, which, caſe. perhaps 
an implied conſent, may fairly. be pit ug on 
che part of thoſe. who yolunrarily. remain. 
XXVII.. This jaſt condition is 14-8 can 
, trary 0 a maxim (I; believe) univerſal among 
5 al lawyers, Viz. that (t the natural born 
| «  ſubje&. of A; Kate is under an obligation to 
4 perpetual allegianoe”- a maxim. (already no- 
ticed in Prop. I. and), beyond. all, doubt, abſurd 
and tyrannical—abſurd in as much as all civil. 
a ſociety us. founded on- compact, and no com Ct 
can be valid, unleſs between parties able and - 
willing ” contract; but the mere fortuitous cir- 
| dae of bang born here or there in this 


ITE TR | 


Kate N 


' On the Furndution of Civil Generum it 


native at the time, nor is ability or willingneſs 


then predicable concerning} him; nor can/any 
right be ſnewn in à parent to make an ibdefea» 
ſible; contract on the part of his child; ta be 


performed when the latter is no longer under 


the controul of the former: tyrannicał this 
maxim is, becauſe whatever anay be; the geo- 


vernment, however deſpotic in principles. or 
practice, it arrogates perpetual indefeaGible do- 
minion, underived from the conſent, expreſs or 


implied of the perſon governed: -This Partieu- : 


lar queſtion however: I ſhalt treat expreſsly much 


more at large, av ſome future opporhinity. 15 8 
ii XNVUE. Tue preceding propoſitions have | 


been{dediiced/abftxattedly; from the conſideration 


of any particular ſociety, and bappear i to hol 
univerſally true concerning ſociety:ãtſelſ ; and 
therefore where a civil ſociety is alteady formed, 
theſe propoſitions ought to he: conſidered! as übe 
terms and foundations af the implied compact 


among the members; the oppoſite propoſitiams 
being inequitable. Hence whether ia mans: 


about to enter for: the firſt time as: ember f 
any. political community ori:whether;/{fortute! 


ttcully with reſpect to himſelf)o he finds hitnſelſ 
already a member of ſuch a community, his 
_ rights are ſtill, the fame; and all domünion over 


him muſt ultimately be derived from his own. 
7 N e . or equitably implied. 


e x. Where- 


ſtate or that, is not under the conitroul of: the 


% 
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On the Foundation of Civi 


XXIX. Wherever chareſoie; any ial go⸗ 
vernment is not conſtituted and exerciſed in con- 


formity to this grand maxim, e that all power is 
derived from the people, and the evident con- 
ſegjuences deducible from that maxim 
verned are injured; and deprived of rights, 
which may be proved to belong to them. 80 
that the people i in every nation upon earth, may 
jjuſtly demand that the government under which 
f they live, be altered in *cpnforgiry: to TR max- 
im, wherever it it is not ſo already. ee. 


ths 


XXX. But it is univerſally; CON AY 


= eee a right exiſts, there exiſts alſo concomi- 
tantly, a right to the means of obtaining it; 
elſe the rigb : 
any right belonging to the people, ſhould be 
florcibly infringed] or withholden from them by 
_ theigovernors of any community, after repeated 
applications ſor redreſs in a praceable Sg 
: former have a right forcibly to obtain. it 


itſelf is nugstary. 80 "that 


XXXI. Alſo from Prop. VI. and X 


may be deduced univerſally that whenever any 


alteration in ithe form of government, or change 


in the officers of government appears eligi- 
ble to the majority of the people, they have 
à right to inſiſt on | ſuch alteration or change, 


whether the officers before appointed were tem- 


porary or hereditary. For, whether the office 
itſelf, or the officers, anſwer the purpoſe of their 
: TE, 7 e be decided either by the 


"$321 „„ 5 . 
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governors or the governed. This right o de- 
termination ought not to belong to the former, 
becauſe they not only may, but generally have 


an intereſt oppoſite to the welfare of the whole 


community the honours, the power and the 
emoluments annexed to offices of government, 
being univerſally deſirable,” the poſſeſſors will 
be perpetually induced to ſupport” their own 
continuance in the enjoyment of them, Whether 
neceſſary or other wiſe to the ends of ſociety. 
The people however can have no istereſt but 
that of the commiumity at large 6. e. of them⸗ 


ſelves) and of cbufſe can have! no other object 


in determining, bur the object i itſelf for which 

ſociety was formed. 
The will of the people therefore (z 6. of thi 

majority) aſcertained as correctly as the nature ot 


the caſe will admit as of nel a ſuffi cient reafon 


for any change whatever, i n the conſtitution of a 


ae or the officers of eee 1 


XXII. As the people have this right, they 
e alſo a right to the means of enabling them 


to exerciſe it: otherwiſe (as I have obſerved : 
| before) the right itſelf is nugatory; a mere name. 


Hence if after every peaceable method of obtains 
ing any political change, has been repeatedly 
uſed in vain on the part of the people, the latter 


vwill be juſtified! in 1 2 85 to ee an” "obedience | 


7 


to their commands. e 
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1 MI Bur as. it cannot be . that 
de majority, pf the people will riſe. at ong and 
F the ſame. inſtant of time, there muſt be ſome riſe 
before others. So, that if the common and = 

peaceable methods to obtain a compliance with 

che requiſitions of the people, have been vnſuc- 
dbveszfully repeated, any number of men however 
call are juſtiſed in making a beginning, here 
„„ beginning mult neceſſarily be made: nor can 
Z = y: general. ,reaſonings, © nor do any hiſtorical | 
2 fats Warrant the. opinion that ſuch changes or 
Atersriens will ever be. attempted- on aligbt 
Wunde that burden mut be hebry Indeed | 
wh which a Whole people unite to hake offen 1 
1 XXXIV. But as every cheraber -of fociety 
55 e cd aim gt the welfare of the community, 
and of courſe ſhould endeavour to produce the 
greateſt balance of good upon the whole; io caſe 
Nux, alteration although deßrable te the majority = 
Hof the nation, if attempted by force, is likely to 
0 5 . conſiderable! degree of reſiſtance om 


. officers. in power, the good to be obtained 
uu the alteration ought to be compared wich the 
cuyils likely to enſue from xbe enſorcement of it; 
2 apd.if the latter, ,obnioyy: preponderate, ho man 
| . qpnbrjuſtified.jn/oncmpting luck alteration'by = 
5 force at that apport unix EY | 
Ia all caſes: however it is to be 0 c 
„ compariſon, that the evils, will moſt probably 
alafflict che +446 on 9 the SOD, Will 
— Fl gs "moſt | 


— 


2 


of the exertions of the people under the tyrants 


John, Charles, and James even at this days the 


evils of thoſe exertions were confined to a 8 . 


ration or two. . 


Such- are the Fee 8 trols ie 
grand maxim, the very. corner. | ſtone of legiti- 
mate government, that all power is derived from 

te people. Deductions, which the rulers of the 

earth have ſeldom inclined to admit, 25 fh -—" 


tend to the abolition of vſurped authority. } 


thoſe only will inveigh againſt promwleatiog. the s 


civil rights of mankind, who either ,meay; to ĩ 


2 14 


| fringe” thoſe. Tights, or have ſom me intereſt Rb 
other in defending thoſe. who. do, - Sedigon. | 
gainſt the officers of government, is a fruieful OED 


ſource © of criminal juriſdiction 3 while, {dit | 
againſt the majeſty of the people, is a crime 1 


5 known to the penal code, and uniyerfally prac- 1 
tiſed with 1 impunity and in caſes out of number 
arrogated as a right, by the feryants. of the peo⸗ 5 


ple i in every nation upon earth. 3520 240 no 71415 


The ſtructure of Political oppreſſion however, 
begins now to totter: its day is far ſpent: „ 
| extenſion, of knowledge. has undermined; its Foun- 
E dations, and I hope the day is not fur diſtant . 
when in Europe at leaſt, one ſtope of N fabtic ; 


| wit W t be left a e 
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moſt 3 endure to ee fors an indefinke 5 
length of time. Thus England enjoys the benefit 
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K KERSHAW, in in his. ingenious paper 5 
f "comparative. Merit of the Anci- 

. ents and Moderns with reſpect t to the f Imitative 
5 Arts, is of opinion that the ancients were infe- 
Tior to the moderns in point of colouring, "be- 
cauſe the former having only four colours, black, 
White, red, and yellow, could not poſſibly from 

_ theſe produce the ey, of tints 1 1 18 even 


& Lag : FS 1 


3 to a moderate colouriſ. : 3 


| Pha "Bb 
Tn Do This 'opinion of the paueity 925 colours in uſe 
| 5 among the ancient painters, though 3 com- 5 
mon one, A and countenanced by authors of te- 


Fa 8 
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. bote on the dees of Hanning is certainlỹ 
N e 7775 rr” „ 3 . erroneous 
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* » Fhas De piles fas, Pliny writes that 4 che maſters 
Es Gef the art of painting in his time made uſe of but four 
e capital colours, out of which they produced all others.“ 

Eo Art of Painting. Life of Protogenes. In fact Pliny Ns 
„ ſach thing, but direfly the contrary, e be ſeen 
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1 -the 9 . 
i erroneous when a adopted without reſtriction 
ſhall therefore take the liberty of offering to . 
ſociety ſome obſervations on this ſubject, as well 
as on the general . te ot Sang ane * 
N ancients. mens A ang | 


"The. greatelt part of ARR els ai. bo. 


rally: needleſs. and many a quotation ſaved, could 


the remains of ancient paintings which Italy 
poſſeſſes, be tranſported hither for our .ocular - 


inſpection: but as that cannot be the caſe, we 


muſt be content to rely upon the teſtimony of f : 


others, . under .circumſtances. where we cannot 
decide upon our own, and much of the following 


eſſay muſt therefore unavoidably conſiſt of quo- 
"40003, from. e . 83 . elegant 
e {ts Pn e RUSTY 855 . 2 3 LOR RY ee 


6e Another l Wat 1d to eg me in 


8 cc favour of their colouring, i is, that ſome of their (i. e. ts - 
cc Angients) principal, . uſed but four colours only. 5 


4 Tam convinced: the- ewer the colours, the cleaner will 
8 be the effect of thoſe colours, and that four 3 is f aficient 
«to make every. combination required,” Sit 'Joſkius 
: Reynolds, Notes to Maſon's: Freſnoy, p. 94. : 1 eat 


„ Some few of the following quotations 1 bare taben at 
| ſecond: hand; and i in this caſe IL have quoted conjointly the 


modern author to Whom I am indebted. 1:bave | been, the 15 
leſs ſparing in quotations and references, becauſe had my 
time permitted me to fulfil my intentions I meant. this 
eſſay to conſiſt chiefly of what has never. yet been attempied 
in any moderate compaſs, - or in any. tolerable degree a 
| executed; viz. à common place of paffages relating to the 
5 vatios' 8 Ds ancient png The dull*maſs 5 
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1 5 Kleftion' hoes" les m the pa 
ZBiuiſcobered at eee Dre che 
. — Voyage Pittureſque de'Sicile,” many of which 
„„ L. Philips has accurately copied for the 
W» inspection of the ſociety, will. contribute in 
n meaſure to ſupply the Want of the valu- 

able originals, and elueidate the topies of this 
paper, . in Oy” OE ON” of £0: 
ouring. N i 
1 propoſe in a est phi t confider 
Feria, "6s Whether the ancients had at . 


more than four colours, a at what period 8 . 
x ere in . % "$54 78 1 KISS * 1 


„ 5 2. Whether N were „ getkiedt⸗ in” 29 
SES 10, COLOURING,. COMPOSITION, (inclu- 
N ding barmony of colouring, « chiaro-ſcuro, and grouping) 
EE N COUTUME, | or eee. 2 5 


$42 7589 * 3 . 
e Fn 1 Fe 1G am tra - £ paper 1185 1 1 * 
* 2 x f 4 
„„ of 2 10 er which 1 95 has heaped together 3 in hi 


proliʒ folio, 1 wany appoſite, quotations, | but gar 
nantes in porgite waſte... The papers in the Memoirs of the 
RE Academy of Inſeriptions are far Luperior.;, combining (in 
RE general) learning with taſte ; hut they. are in a voluminous . 
5 Aud ſtarce Work; tod long; imperfect; and tob partial to 
„ the ancients; Such other aifferratiods of the or as 1 have 
met with comparing ancient and modern paititing {thoſe of 
Dolce, Du Bos, Webb, Ke.) are too curſory and incomplete 
o anfwer'the 1 8 of „ ſummaty of Ling elk on this 
= 5 5 - Tubjeet.” | Fel ee NS n * ee n £77 F 


3 ; 8 Bona 3 Let UB 6 1 wars 1 8 8 s 8 ft a}. 3232; 1 Es 1 
A. _ The nee 8 paintings contain. 
ing. only a fingle.. figure + che three, laſt to per 
more com i eel | 1 N 


| LAKSSEAPE, conte and saxe Al painters,” 


4. What were the varibus modes of painting et 
among the ancients with art o he MECHAs 1 5 


. 


NICAL parts of the art. And **V 


5. What miſcellaneous obſervations appetr 


| Ore noting. oo 
I apprehend; A” t 


for painting, was deduced 


85 5 
| * 


EE Cs ot e 
. 3 


__ eps. PO ep. 5 . dene Te a „ 
ac. Pictura ex diſcordibus pigmentorum coloribus, atris, 
albis, luteis, et puniceis, confuſione wee . 


imagines 118 quos imitatur fimiles facit. 


1 Similis i in pictura ratio eſt, in qua e et Polyg- TE, 
potum, et Timantem, et eorum qui non font uſi plus. 
quatuer coloribus, formas et lineamenta laudamus: at in 


Etione, Nicomacho, Frotogene, et Aw: Jam. perſe 
ſunt omnia. In Brut. num. 9. 


LT Quatuor coloribus ſolis igmortalia illa opera lens 5 
| ex albis Melino, ex ſilacei“ Attico, ex rubris Sinopide . 
1 Pontica, ex nigris Atramento, Apelles, Echion, Melan- 5 85 


thius, Nicomachus, clariffimi pictores, cum Tabulz eoruin 


- ſingulz, oppidorum venirent opibus. Hift. Nat. lib. XXXV. 5 DO 
32. 80 alſo XXXV. 36. ſpeaking of the paintings of 


| Apelles, he ſays, Legentes meminerint omnia ea quatuor co- 
|  loribus facta. Theſe paſſages are contradictory to the i im- 


plication „ Apelle. in x hp e 8 
from Cicero. DR 


mY 15 | Phila, 


er Ae ts \voxrnArr, Gi, 


ion ahve the ancients in 5 

eder had no more than four colours in uſe, 
rom a haſty peruſal 

or mifapprehenſion” of the paſſages quoted in 

the | notes froth. bn Wo OY” NES 
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e 374 . art of 7 Paining 


Philoſtratus,* and Quintilian. + But it TY 8 - 
dent from: an attentive conſideration .of the paſ- 


ities 1 am ks eee chat RET, opinion is 
true only with reſpect to the ancients r eau, 


to thoſe who were ſtiled ancients in the days of 
Cicero and Pliny, and not with reſpect to perſons 

ſo called in the writings or converſation of the 

moderns, by whom Cicero and Pliny themſelyes 


are properly ranked among the ancients. _ 
It is ſomewhat ſingular alſo, that almoſt all 


; RE paſſages, either upon the face of them. as 


quoted, or with the addition of the ſucceeding | 


. ſentences, in the original, maniſeſtiy prove that 
the ancient Painters, | cotemporary with theſe 
authors, had a variety of colours in uſe. Thus i in 


the paſſage from Cicero! * In. their paintings, 


. ſays he, “ who uſed no more than four colours, 


cc ſuch as Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and Timantes, we 
cc admire the outline and the features; but in 
0 tion, Protogenes, Nicomachus and Apelles, 


8 ain 1s is perfechs: 1 evidently: including ins; 


- mW 85 Zarygapias aurm, xc. Pictaram enim non eam 
5 videris putare quæ coloribus abſolvitur. Nempe 
unus etiam color veteribus illis pictoribus ſatis era In- 


erementa verd capiens ars quatuor adhiberit Finde plures 


etiam; at et linearum picturam, et quod coloribus deſti- 
TLeifur, quod ex umbra et luce compoſitum eſt, picturam | 
fas. eſt apellare. Philoſt. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. lib. . cap 22. 
Paintings in one colour only, were called Monochromata. 
- + Clari pictores fuiſſe dicuntur Polygnotus atque. Aglao- 7 
phon, quorum. fimplex color ſui 05098 adhuc habet. 
The Apleæ color here, I think, does ot mean merely Mono- 
N N XII. 1 n and 


enen the Aalen. 1 1 5 
a 1 to that the latter ſer, uſed- - more than 


i four bn 1 
The words 8 1 te. _ ; 


firſt of the paſſages quoted from Pliny are theſe; 5 
Nunc et purpuris in parietes. migrantibus, et India 


conferente fluminum ſuorum limum et draconum et 


celepbantorum Janiem, nulla nobilis pictura Wk e = 

= meliora tunc futre cum minor. copia, 1 
So alſo Philoſtratus: „ The ancients were : 
e ſatisfied . with one colour; but the increaſing 
« progreſs of the art, afterward, employed four; 
« and from thence even more. dba N num- 


cc ber. z i a ran do 


7 


Pliny ia in 3 3 mentions . that 8 
tevus, Dionyſius and Metrodorus, Greek phy- | 
ſicians, publiſhed paintings of plants and herbs, 
and. wrote under them their properties: and 


elſewhere f he notices paintings of ſeveral kinds 
of birds. Neither of theſe could well be ma- 


| naged with white, black, red, and yellow only. s 


Philoſtratus {| has a treatiſe among his works, 


containing a deſcription. of ſeveral paintings 


which he ſaw in a collection at Naples. In the 


picture, among theſe, entitled Ariadue, Bacchus, 
he ſays, is clothed in purple, and his head is 
|, adorned with roſes, In the Anpbion, Mercury = 
| Preſents a cloak of the- -colours of the rainbow. | 
| Inthe Paſha, her whole dreſs i 1s ſaid to ſhine | 


. Not to mention the grapes painted by Zenxis: . Z 


UVa: petentem. Plin, XXXV. 3% LD 
e ee e = n. 4 
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with celeſtial f ſplendour far excelling the 3 
of the rainbow. In the Tyrrheni the ſea monſter, 


raiſed by Bacchus, was of a ſea- green colour. And 


in the Henters, a moſt exquiſite purple i is men- 


| | han as the colour of one of their cloaks; 


« How much more ſplendid, ſays Cicers,* 
«in brilliance and variety of colours,” are . ; 


e paintings of modern days, than thoſe of the 


© ancients ! but however attractive at gd IVEY, 


+ "BY = ay are hot ſo permanently. pleaſing.” Sh OBESE I 


But not to multiply quotations. front Kitlect 


” atlthvrs' concerning paintings that no longer 


remain, it will be ſufficient to refer to the paſ- 


| ſages noticed below, f from modern deſcriptions | 


of diſcovered A de 28 5 confirm . 


* 


| ſame point. 


Indeed, no rin 0 can . . 


g that the more early among the great painters 


of the ancients, ſuch as Apollodorus, Zeuxis, 


THRONE, 1 8 had no more e ah uſe than 


he 


into color m e et 'varietate goridiora 


funk in picturis novis pleraque quam in veteribus! que 


tamen etiamfi primo n TY; Se arbee ron. 


15 r. De Orst. 3. 


+ Among. the Alewns bee 1 che ud 75 U en | 


5 and: ſecond volumes of the Antiquities of Herculaneum, 


5 esu e NOS e 8 n is appears 


: publiſhed, by order of the king of Naples, mention 7 
made of * Peacock. and ,Jdoves N the other 
reliques. 


= 


Moatfancon (Sepp 8 11 t Oh 


. p 6] Y Os 


W 


4 
* : 5 


the four ae d mentioned, merely La they. 
did actually uſe no more. On the contrary, it 
may be conjectured with ſame degree of proba- 
bility, from the anecdotes related by Apelles, 
from the general commendations given to the 
more early painters for their chaſtenefs in defign,/ 
and from the complaints Pliny* makes of the 
gaudy taſte. af the Roman painters, that the 


” Gare in e were e chaſte i in their 
| 2 ones 144 


4 . 9 ” LF 2 3 1 


N 4 


nat _ the cone were. in 8 of an azure. 
or deep blue, but that they hag the art of laying it on in 
freſque, ſo as to continue in great brilliancy Cen grande | 
_ wiuacitd) for many centuries, provided the walls were not 
liable to be affected by damps. In p.177, of the i: me 
volume, he deſcribes the habit of a painted gladiator, 
Where a great deal of blue appears to haye been uſed. In 
particular 85 concave Leon of: " the, buckler Ul dun ee, 
In 1 collection of prints 1 355 the 3 "i 580 . 
= puke of the. Naſonii in the Flaminian way, publiſhed 
'- by Bellorius (Grev. tom. XII. * there are many | . and 
| violets mentioned. 
Tornbull has coloured cen of the prints which he pab- 


| liſhed from antique paintings, after the /originals; and 


j 
* 


among the Ancients. mm 


blues are to be ſeen there. See alſo ns TIRE i > 


128 aber up: Angiens,' vol. II. p. 93. ae e 
. > 1 1 . xxxv. 32. of 2: > | . 6a =, 


| * os The paintings of the ancients, 8 ſays. e 8 


Halicarnaſſeus! ce were fimple and unvaried in their co- 
louring, but correct i in their drawing, and diſtinguiſhed 
OE by their elegance. Thoſe which ſucceeded, leſs correct 
5 in their drawing, were more finiſhed, more varied in 


Bj „ N « theis | 


. 


. 518 s, on the rt f Painting 


_ colouring, and not fo merely from an at 


leaſt aboùt the time of Zeuxis and Apelles: for 
the former could n * have painted grapes ſo 


naturally as he is ſaid to have done“ with the 
four colours only ſo often mentioned. Neither 
would it have been the practice of Apelles to 


have varniſhed his freſh paintings with brown 


varniſh, f if he had not poſfeſſed a" true taſte 


in this part. of painting, and purpoſely avoided 


the meretricious glare with which the Roman 


* 


artiſts were afterwards captivated, Nor is it at 
all ftrange, that a Judicious eye ſhould reject, | 
as much as poſſible, ſuch, cold vamellow tints 
as blues and greens. . Theſe. obſervations are 
alſo confirmed by the rebuke given by Apelles 
to one of his ſcholars, who having painted 
a Helen very gaudily, © young man, ſays | 
| Apelles, < not being able to 22850 her e ; 


— 


ful, you have made her rich. VVV 


I think it highly probable | chetelbre, "that 
| among the ſuperior painters in the more early. 


ſtages of the art, no more than four colours were 
employed. at leaſt 1 in Haptraits, and wll 8 . 


1 : 78 oF # 727 
E 2 AY. $483 : f 
2 12861 1 * 3 


« c their lights and Pins trading: tied een to 0 | 


* multitude of their colours. In Iſæo, p. 67s edit. 


Oxon. Webb on Painting and Poetry, p. 83. 
=_ pn. Hit. Nat. XXXV. 36. Senec. cconcror, ib. x. 


— 


contr. 5 1 10 
5 ö 1 Flis. Hiſt, Nat, XXXV. 36. 5 


48 Fr 


= 8 Ef 
E 44 by ; 2 4 * 8 + : 


— 


of Alexander. the Great, partly perhaps front 
deſign and a preference given to a warm tone, 


„„ among the Ancients, © | 


and partly becauſe the other colours were not 


diſcovered and introduced, until the ſtock was 


augmented to the degree noticed by Pliny in 
his enumeration yy the ene ee in 


bis tines B 


That the ancients 900 a be attention 
to DESIGN would be evident from the manner in 


which: they ſpeak of this department of the 


graphic art, even though the moderns were not 


in poſſeſſion of ſuch remaining proofs of their 


excellence herein (though by artiſts of an inferior 


claſs) as bo: PORN this ee 9 the reach of. 


doubt. 15 | 
From 1 account given by: Plioy of 9 85 origin 

BE progreſs of painting (an account à prior; 

e e it ee that the firſt 


4 


* It appears. ZH a (99s of Pliny, re quoted, 


. that purple and blue were not diſcovered till late in the 


æra of painting. Nunc et purpuris in parietes ee et 


: THEE conferente fluminum Juorum limum ( 3. e. blue), c. 


7 Lib. XXXV., 12, et fa. Pliny XXXV. 40, ſays of 


Pamphilus the painter, Amavit in Favents Glyceram muni- 
eipem ſuam, inventricem coronarum, curandoque imitatione us 
A uumerefiſimam florum warietatem perduxit artem illam, 


4 XXXV. Paſt, 


[ 
* 
* 


„ 


ceaſy to be procured in a proper: Rate: of perfec- | 
tion“ till a later period of the art. From that 
Era a multiplicity of colours were gradually 


— 
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* * 
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yoo 5 o the 4 « B : 1 e 
” us.of painters. were beſtowed. on the es | 


ol the objects imitated, That this is the moſt 


important part of the art is evident, becauſe this 
alone will produce a®reſemblance, and without 
this no reſemblance can be procured by any 
other means. .\ Indeed, the attempt to colour 
without a previous deſign, would of itſelf form an 
| outline, The ſtory. related concerning the viſit 
of Apelles to Protogenes * ſhews that even when 
the art had made a conſiderable progreſs, or 
rather had approached towards its acme among 
the ancients,| the teſt of ſkill was in deſigning; 
nor do I recolle& any performance of modern 
ages, chat e ſo; ee a fed of 
| pencil... Leer ian 
- n when it is eee det wick eſp: 
to freedom and correctneſs of outline, painting 
and ſculpture are very nearly connected, that 
Phidias and Apelles were nearly cotemporaries, 
that many of the ancient painters. ſuch, as Zeuxis 
Protogenes, Apelles, &. were accuſtomed; to 
modelling for the purpoſe of ſculpture or „ 


| caſting, that the extreme elegance of deſign in 
the ancient ſtatues is fo notorious as to be the 


- acknowledged. model even far. modern -artiffs, | 
: N dat SIO! ornaments 0 Klare were Fel 
„ rey, xxxv. * 1 5 i | 
Phidias alſo was ſomemhat of a e Plin, XXXV. 


| 34 a e 1 | 
Known 


ene g the 8 5 * jo 
Has and lis dmired-amorg the anci- 
ents, we ſhall have little heſitation in admitting 
their equality with the moderns ſo far as deſign is 
concerned. But ſhould ahy doubt remain on 
chis point, the drawings from the antiquities of 
Hereulaneum already mentioned, will be ſtriking 
proofs, that truth, elegance and ſpirit, in a degree 8 
rarely to be met with among the maderns, were 
| habitual even to the common run of e in che 
declining age of ancient painting 
The ancients excelled, motegygr, 2 not 5 in a 
the common and obvious parts of deſign, but they _ 
appear to haue had no inconſiderahle degree ok 
kill in the art of fargſburtening. The performance 
of Pauſias is, a proof of this... Fecit autem grandes 
tabulas Heut A en, in Ponpeii Fertieilus Baum 3 85 
| quam. 967 Ba imitats. fant 5 equanit nemo. Aue 
omnia, cum langitudinem Bovis eſtendere vellet, adverſum | 
eum pinxit, non tranfoerſum, et abundꝰ intelligitur 2 


 amplitudo. Dein cum omnes que volunt eminentis 


videri, candicantia faciant,, culoremgue condant, bic 
e ee e ame a 


-"; 
3 4 2 7 * 8 8 . 
. 


It ig ; ale" no I. pts of ſkill in 1 chat 00 
many of the ancient painten, ſuch as Pauſias, Nicias, &c. 
undertook large pictures. The moſt extraordinary per- 
formance of this kind was the portrait which Nero cauſed 
to be taken of himſelf upon canvaſs (Linteo)' whereon he 
was painted one hundred and TORE Roman: foe: in 
" ou” . N 8 5 

| | | un 


þ 


$22. 8 the Art m Painting 


| dedit ; ; magnd prorſus arte in ie extantia oftendens 2 
in confrafto” ſolida omnia. None but a good 
painter would have ventured to exhibit the 

animal thus facing the ſpectator, and ſtill leſs 


- would have hazarded the dark colour of the 


animal and of the ground, unleſs he had been 
ſomewhat acquainted with the e ne 
elfen of light , 0 E5 | 

Toward the latter period of the art, ĩt be | 
faſhionable to ornament the apartments of private 
houſes as vell as the walls of temples with freſco 

: paintings. Moſt of the ancient paintings now | 
remaining are of this kind; and the ceilings as 

Well as the walls were decorated with paintings. 

In this purpoſe, it is well-known, that conſiderable | 
ſkill in the art of foreſhortening 1 is neceſſary, and 
as the cuſtom was common, we may therefore 
very reaſonably conclude, that the ancients at- 
tained to great excellence in 7 as well as in 
the d So Ts 

Nor will it be difficult 1 to ew that the love 
painters were not inferior to the moderns, in 
EXPRESSION : the department of painting which · 


— © hear 1 to SO e of et 


: N 
A F 


„ Plin. xxxv. 4 


4 Pliny, eating of a pidture of Jupiter among thoſe 
of Apelles, obſerves Digiti eminere videntur et fulmen extra 
tabulam eſt. In a N IRE: arm here was Wie. 5 


ſhortened, _ 5 pp 85 5 : Ch Mg 55 =D ; 
% . do 


ann the Ant, N . 323 


at el We which requires the leaſt portion « of 
technical ſkill to decide upon. : | 
Indeed, the ſtate of ſculpture. alone among the 
ancients would almoſt furniſh a concluſive proof | 
that the ſiſter art of painting could not be 
deficient in a qualification which the former ſo 
eminently poſſeſſed; more eſpecially, as they botb 
attained a high degree of perfection about the 
fame period, and the moſt famous artiſt in each, 
flouriſhed nearly at the ſame time. Among the 
ancient ſtatues alſo that yet remain, expreſſion is 
ried. to a wonderful height; not merely the 
: features of the face, but almoſt every muſcle of 
the body, combining to enforce the idea intended 
to be conveyed. This may be remarked of „ 
Laocoon, the ſlave liſtening to the Conſpirators, 5 
the dying Gladiator, the Venus, Apollo, Hercules, 
Antinous, &c. wherein every . ot the Pe 
formance'1 is chageriſtic. - | - „ 
Mr. Webb“ very properly obſeryes Sl cc he Eg 
«ancients / thought characters and manners fo 
cc efſential to painting that they expreſsly term 
44 picture, an art deſeriptive of the manners. +'_ 
« Ariſtotle in his Poetics | ſays of Polygnotus 
„ that he was a painter of the manners, and 
0 objects to Zeuxis, his weakneſs in this part, 


| on Painting and 8 149. N 
T Hamel xn. Callith. in W stat. Afculap, - 


e „ 1 8 W 


ne 
$7 


« ſequential from their Deni SATA 


„ 


N 


te We have i in Philoſtratus*: the following. de. 


« ſcription of a picture: we may inſtantly,” 
25 Gs he, < diſtinguiſh Ulyſtes by his ſeverity and 


« vigilance; Menelaus by his mildneſs; and 
« Agamemnon by a kind of. divine majeſty. - In 


5 « the ſon of. Tydeus is expreſſed an air of 
A freedom; Ajax is known by his ſullen fierceneſs, 


« and. Antilochus by his alertneſs.” To give to 
cc theſe ſych.. ſentimenrs and actions as are con- 


N : 2 wok the 
ce © ethic of painting.” AFP . 


4 


Socrates! in a dialogue with Parrhaſiug 6 painter : 


| which Xengphan- has related, 4 after diſcourſing 
on the power of painting to expreſs the characters 
and manners of mankind, adviſes him to paint 
"thoſe rather which are expreſſive of. beauty, good- 


neſs and lovelineſs ꝓ than their oppoſites: a proof 


- that i in the days of Parrhaſius this part of painting 


was principally regarded. This was the Parrhaſius 


= who painted allegorically. the genius (Demon) 
of the Athenians varium, iracundum, injuſtum,'incon- 
| fantem. ||, It was he alſo who painted Peres: duos 


| 8 we dra e * wane 8 129 . 


23 e Va Bc ES 


* ede. — fe. Philo i Antilocho. 5 


g N 1115 n a B's ob Vx, Ee * 


; ; + Memorab. III. To. 5 
= * ay r nave Ts Avala vai deem uh bana, * 


/ WF al fore r TE. Kai one la laiqura. 


„ Wil Hils. AAA . : 


7 * 
It 


elegant 


5 Gant Geſeription; on which ſome of Mr. alot. 
borough” s paintings are the beſt comment. But 
it was Ariſtides the Theban® who principally 


excelled in this ſublime. part of painting: 9 5 
primus ommium animum pinxit et ſenſus hominis expreſſit, 


_ quz vocunt græci etbe; item perturbationes. Hurior 


paulo in coloriÞus. Hujus pictura eſt oppido capto au 1 


matris, morientis > vulnerr, nammam adrepens infans * 


K the Ancients, 1 % 5 


intelligiturque ſentire matrem et timere ne emorino an 


ſanguinem lambat. We ſhall not eafily find a : 
art, ſuperior to this. The ; 


production of moderr 
fame Ariſtides painted alſo «a ſick perſon, a 
: OE! Performance that received boundleſs commen- 


dation. And fo much was he admired in this 
te department of che art, that king Attalus is ſaid 


e to have purchaſed one of his pictures at the ” 


te price of one hundred talents.” It is evident : | 


that the value of this painting wan have Tan 
| on FE ee e 
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a This is not Ci Uiimitar: 10 4 | beautiful chooge in 8 


Dr. Lavghorne's Country Joſtice.: ce 3 
Cold on Canadia's hills or Minden's plain, 5 
Perhaps that mother mourn'd her ſoldier 3 1 


1 


py The big drops mingling with the milk he are 


Gabe the ſad preſage of his future 3 FEAT 9 108 . 


5 | EEE The child oh miſery baptized in Teams, 7 1 ty 
7 Plin. 251 up. Pinxit et ægrum fine fine 1 Que | 


85 Bent o'er her babe her eyes diſſolved in dew 5 5 Ke: 


[ in arty tantum valuit ut Analut rex unam RG yo. enen = 


Ae 8 traditur. 


| Indeed, | 5 ; 
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. "hs praiſes of the ancient connoiſſeurs f 


py the exertions of the. greateſt . among the 


ancient artiſts. ſeem principally turned toward 


expreſſion. . It was for. this excellence, carried 
to a high degree, that the famous picture of the 
death of Iphigenia, by Timanthes,* Was ſo much 
valued. jus enim Ipbigenia, oratorum laudibus 


8 . gud ſtante ad aras perituta, cum meſtes 


/ 


pinxiſſet omnes precipùe patruum, et triftitie omnem 


imaginem conſumpſiſſet, patris ipſius vultum velavit, 
quem dign? non poterat aſtendere. Sir ] oſhua Roy- 


25 nolds, after Voltaire and Mr. Falconer, has 


thought fit to blame à contrivance which all . 


g the ancient world admired. It is trick, ſays , 
be, that will ſerve but once; an artifice to evade 


difficulties which ſhould have been overcome. 
I cannot help differing however from Sir Joſhua | 
in opinion, reſpectable as his ſentiments are, 


for the following reaſons, 1. The idea ſeems 
_ evidently to be taken from the paſſage in the 
- Iphigenia of Euripides, where Agamemnon is 
repreſented by the poet as he is by the painter. 
2. It became the haughty character of the King 


of Men,” as Homer calls him, to veil from the 


8 


fight of the by-ſtanders, any appearance of human 
; weakneſs, which a ſcene ſo. melancholy might 
9 5 compel him to admit. 3. As the principal paſſion | 


WR Fe as would allow. of was grief, and 


x 5 


Py Pin. a. EY 8 1 Diſcourſe, . De. 10, s. a 


* 
3 3 F ; 3 ? , 
* 7 I * 2 11 ; ; 2 ' : ; * 5 1 

2 y 7 * * o - 

9 * 


x 


a8 2 variation ad inſnitum of this appearance Was 
impoſſible, the method adopted by Timanthes 
ſeems to have been the moſt natural under the 
circumſtances. 4. It is a known fact in human 


among ako Ame, 5 | $27 ” 


nature, the foundation of a known principle of 


art, that we are apt to conceive more highly of 
that which is concealed. ;. It left ſomething to 
the imagination of the ſpectator, which ſhould 
always be attended to, and was the common 
practice of Timanthes, the painter of this picture. f 
In omnibus cjus operibus intelligitur plus ſemper quam 
pingitur. This is praiſe far beyond the general 
deſert of modern artiſts. 6. The action itſelf _ 
was the moſt natural under the circumſtances. 
| Thoſe who feel the moſt in a caſe of diſtreſs will 
be the moſt anxious to hide their feelings. The 
moſt ingenious device may be called a trick, and 


5 if frequently repeated may deſerve reprehenſion.* | 


Another inſtance of excellence in expreſſion 
among the ancient paintings was the Medea of 
Timomachus. She was painted about to kill 
ber infants. Auſonius ſpeaks with admiration of 
the mingled expreſſion of anger and maternal Ps 
fondneſs i in her face and aner f gr 
1 e has RO 5 idea i in a 1 of a . f 


750 wherein the characters of grief being exhauſted = 


by the other figures, Mary Magdalen covers her face. SY 


+ Auſon, Ep. 122. Sir Joſhua Reynolds, in his. Di. 
courſes, 8vo. Þ- 157» 1 8 the COPE of producing an 


| e 1 


, $28... 
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en affe dam matris ut eee ED 


Ira ſubeſt lachrymis, miſeratio non caret rk; 1 775 
Altereutrum videas ut fit in alterevtro.. PRES 1 


| N 1 is the degree leſs, though the object . | 
more inſignificant, alluded to in the. en | 
epigram of Martial. 2ZZ%; Croce 


= expreſſion of mixt R « A ſtatue Fae Ss | 


you endeayour to unite; ſtately dignity, with, youthful 


85 elegance and ſtern valour, muſt- ſarely poſſeſs none of theſe | 


to a very. eminent degree.” It will be allowed that 


attempt at a mixt expreſſion of incompatible characters (as i 
mildneſs and fletnneſs, Hereulean ſtrength with the ele- 
gance and agility of the Farneſe Apollo) would be vain. - 
Bat it is certainly true, Firſt, That certain mixt paſſions 
and characters exift in nature, and may be expreſſed by 


art; 1 chink even his own inſtance to the contrary may. | 
Secondly, The truth of a ſubject may admit, and the 


nature of it may demand this. Thirdly, Such expreſ. 
Fons may be and often are more intereſting than expreſſions 
of ſingle character; nor do all caſes require the exceſs of 


any particular character to be expreſſed. Hou can there 


de a good painting of a Chriſt, unleſs with an expreſſion | 
of dignity mixt with humility, or an evident abſence of 
pride? A difficult, but certainly a poſſible expreſſion 3 


and far more ſublime and intereſting than any expre ſſion 


of ſimple character that occurs to my recollection, unleſs 
| perfect benevolence could be well painted. Je n'admire point 


an bomme (ſays Paſcal, Penſees, 279.) gui Palſede une vertue 


dans toute ſa perfefion, Fil ne palſede en me/me temps dans we 
2 pareil degr# la wertue oppoſe te tel que PE paminondas qui avoit 
LS 85 I exireme valeur Jointe a. Pextreme beniguite, car autrement te 
reſt pas monter, c . tenber. On ne monftre pas a grandeur 
Pour eftre en unt ertremiti mais Hos. en e tes an 5 7 
Hz wer rempliſant tout j 8 


„*** Ls _ „ „ 
© N Bee 18 Inſerta 


dame tbe Aramis. 329 
 Taferta phiale Mentoris manu ae ns 1 : N 
Lacerta vivit et timetur arzentum. „ 
If! it be farther conſidered that in the great age 
of painting, when Zeuxis, Apelles, Timanthes, 
Protogenes, Ariſtides, fvurithed, gaudineſs of 
| colouring was reckoned a defect, nothing re- 
mained (in paintings that contained bot a few 
objects eſpecially) but deſign and expreſſion where- 
on their fame could be built: nothing elſe would 
be a ſufficient ground for the exclamation DE: 2 
Zeuxis, * that he painted at eternity ; 3 the lan- 
| guage of nature, which all men in all ages could 
judge of, muſt have formed the principal part 
of works Rn could Be admicted to FRAY in ſuch 
A claim. N . 
 Nannkitandiog 8 whats: ROE 4 - 
= tiſts paid an inferior attention to the cerounx- 
ins of their pictures, proof is not wanting from 
their writings to evince, chat this department 
of painting was carried among them to a con- 
fiderable degree of excellence. That they 
were in pofſefſion of a great variety of colours 
1 have already proved, and mean more parti- 
"IN; to e in abe ſecond. DN of this 


0 . e pingo.. 


"24 Pro in «Hats ation of the pig Ka ts 
ancient pigments and ſubſtances ſo. uſed, in Dioſcorides, 
Vitruvius, Pliny, Oribaſius, Hidore, and Solinus (which 
though read at the Society, is-too long to be. conveniently 
8 5 Ul. „ * VVVVVè inſerted 
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paper, TY contains a minute enen ol 
WHY. ancient : with the modern . It is 
| ET a alſo 


4 


— 


Anfitted in 1 55 CER 1 1 ad. e of . 


3 and onglt to have, the calces of tin and zinc. IP 
Of Zlazks, the ancients had preparations fimilar to * 


ö ivory, blue and Franckfort black: alſo to Indian ink, and 
25 common writing ink, and they uſed what we do not, the 
precipitate of the black dyers“ vats. Black chalk and 
. black lead were, as I think, unknown to them 


The | ancients poſſeſſed a ſpecies of 'vermilion or fine 


Cn; a coarſer cinnabar, red lead; various reddles 
buornt and unburnt, apparently fimilar to our red oker, 

. Venetian red, Indian red, Spaniſh brown, burnt Terra 

„„ Sienna and ſcarlet oker :* they had alſo a ſabſtance 
= alike . in colour and in name to our dragon's blood, 


: | {\ Their minium was not red lead, but native vermilion or 
e fine cinnabar. Their red lead went under the names 


of ninium fecundarium, & ceruſſa” a. They had not car- 


mine or roſe, pink,” nor the lakes from kermes, cochineal, 
or brazil; although they appear to have had the cochi- 
5 neal inſet and the kermes berry. They were alſo accuſ. 
tomed to tinge calcareous and margaceous earths red, a 


1 which we do not uſe but for yellows. 
The yellow pigments of the ancients wer pally 


5 "ths ſame with our orpiments, kings yellow, Naples 

=; yellow, maſſicot and the yellow okers of various denomi- 

G nations, as well as · the calcareons earths tinged yellow. 
_ - They did not. poſſeſs turbith mineral, mineral yellow, or 
; 250 E nor do they 1 to have known of * lone 


— — 


0 ot 


5 colouring ſubſtances, the ancients had White lead variouſly 
Prepared, a white from calcined egg-ihells, and Prepara- = 
tions from cretaceous and " argillaceous earths. The 
moderns, in addition, have magiſtery of biſmuth, little 


. 


* —_ 
OR EGS ated ot et, 


a6 hear a the 1 at of Cicero," . 


Vitruvius, 1 Pliny; t and Dionyſius Halicar- 
wandt 25 it N be faſhion i in the 1 


4 9 


ot the. "oY 0 es 3 e 1 — ha al 
lapis cyanus and lapis armenus ; perhaps alſo from the” -_ 
lapis lazuli, which they poſſeſſed, and which I incline to 5 | 
think a different ſtone from the former. Indigo they had. 
and perhaps bice and ſmalt, for they made blue glaſs, 
but whether from ſome ore of cobalt or of wolfram muſt be 


1 a 
— 


— 
— —— — 


uncertain, perhaps the former. They had not Pruſſan 
blue, verditer nor litmus, which we have. We do not uſe 4x OY 
the blue precipitate of the dyers? vas; not mountain blue, „„ od 
which they certainly employed. A „„ 


0 Of, green colours, they had APR apes terra 1 and 
malachite or mountain green. The latter is not in uſe 
among us, Sap green, green verditer, and Scheele's green 
appear to have been unknown to them. The modern 
| Brunſwick green is ſtill kept ſecret. Like us alſo they pro- 
+ cured as: many tints as 188 e from blue, and 
yellow vegetables. „ 
We have no original purple 3 in uſe:, that from 9 by „„ 
means of tin, though very good when well prepared, is _ . 
too dear 8 8 ee Their re was . 
tinged earth. | 4 
Their es: or . Tok 3 we rale N 5 
ä Hence there does not appear to have been any great want 
of pigments, or any very material difference between the 
7 colours they uſed and ſuch as we generally employ. * Per- 
. ' haps the full effect of colouring may be obtained without 
, | the uſe, of the exceeding brilliant pigments, „ 2 | 
: 5 chiefly on the propepiion. and s of OR at ro We 


r 8 De Orat. „ Th 1 Lib. VII. cap. „ "T XXXV. 34. 7 
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332 On „ FO of Sie 
Period I the art, particularly wich the Roman 
5 artiſts, to truſt principally to their coleuring. 
So that nothing can be more clear, than that 
| they enjoyed the means of colouring well, ex- 
cept perhaps i in the very early ſtage of painting. / 

It may not be amiſs, however, at this period 
of our inquiry, to make fome obſervations. on 
the teſtimonies of ancient authors reſpecting the. 
| fubjeAs of this effay. It is certainly true, that 
when the works of an ancient artiſt are praiſed 
for any real or ſuppoſed merit, the commenda- 
tions will be relative to the degree of perfection 
to which the art had ariſen at the time, and to 
the opportunities of information, the taſte and 
1 of the perſon WhO beſtons them. 
Excellence will always. be aſcribed. to him who 
leaves his cotemporaries far behind, and thoſe 
performances will often be confidered as fu- 
premely beautiful which exceed in b beauty all 
that have gone before. 5 

In like manner a — — of 8 ſenGbiliry 
2x who has been accuſtomed all his life to per- 
 formances of an inferior ſtamp, will be in rap- 
- rures at any which much exceed the belt he 
has heretofore been taught to admire; and what- - 
ever opportunities of information he may have, 
his evidence will not be of much weight, if he 
do not poſſeſs à ſufficient ROE, bar oy and 
| Judgmene to vie hoes e „„ 


0 . n ; 
T 
4 » IN 


benz the praiſe. 


Noa ſlight. degree of probability. 8 may : 
be ants on both theſe points, by attending 
to a circumſtance not generally noticed, viz. 
that in an advanced ſtate of the art, and when 
the qbſerver is acquainted with his ſubject, me: 
Praiſe will ſeldom be given in looſe, general 


and comprehenſive expreſſions, but the terms 


in ehich it is conveyed will be chracteriſtie 5 
determinate, and often technical; they will fre- 
quently ſhew the ſtate of the art by marking 
the ſubdiviſions, and the {kill of the obſerver 
by judicious diſcrimination, When added to theſe, 
the latter can reſort for compariſon to any exiſt- 


ent ſtandard of perfection, his praiſe may fairly 


— 


be adopted in its full extent, and. tos as 
evidence upon the point in queſtion. 
= Thus, if a modern were to commend the mu- 

gal performance of a great maſter in ſome - 
- general terms, ſimilar, or nearly ſo, to thoſe before 
made uſe of concerning a muſician of equal 
eminence by an ancient author, we ſhould have | 
no doubt whatever, from known collateral cir- 
cumſtances reſpecting the comparative ſtates of 

the DON thak: a far N e of abſolute 
. 8 M m 3 . 


5 1 3 4 OT: of 5 1 

dus to the praiſes beſtowed on any performance 

in a branch of the fine arts, we muſt take into 
conſideration the general ſtate of the art at the 

time, and the competence of th. perſon who - 
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i $34 bp 0 8 a1 1 Painting 
knowledge and {kill would be a8 in ihe 
; praiſe of the modern, than we could reaſonably 
aſcribe to the commendations of rhe ancient. 
So alſo, if any perſon in the preſent day, were 
to praiſe very highly the muſical {kill of ſome 
performer of eminence, no great degree'of cre- 
dit would be given to the commendation, unleſs 
we "knew before hand the competence of the 
perſon who. beſtowed the praiſe, or unleſs” the. 
mode of commendation itſelf. implied a certain 
degree of knowledge in the man who preſumed 
to judge. The ſtile of commendation which 
Dr. Burney. would adopt, would be very differ- 
i ent from the praiſes of him whoſe knowledge 6 
= - was bounded by a N choc! minuet, or a 
Scotch: ) : $7 S LD. 
To apply theſe ede to Pit: 
"Ir is clear from what has been already advanced, 
that with reſpect to the moſt difficult, the moſt 
fundamental, and the higheſt in rank among 
the departments of the art,“ the ancients were 
- fully equal to the moderns; and their expreſ- 
ſions of praiſe muſt be allowed to imply an equal 
degree of abſolute ſkill, with ſimilar expreſſions, 
ins applied to the great maſters of modern art. 
It is alſo clear that painting Was extremely cul- 
tivated among the ancients, and that their good 
 painters'y were more elteemed'than artiſts of begun 


» ” - of 


N dene. and a exprſion n 


— 


merit in 1 times: W what we frat” 5 
term gentlemen-artiſts were frequent with them: _ 
' that many treatiſes were Publiſhed on the art 
itſelf, and the various branches of it: that the 


_ expreſſions of the ancient connoiſſeurs evince ; 


much theoretical and technical knowledge of 


5 tel 12 55 THR e a eee 8 its parts 
eee = 


. This eee evidently to aw been the eie wi: | 
Zenk Apelles, Protogenes, and ſome other of the great 
painters, the price of whoſe performances would now 
be deemed enormous; one of Apelles“ paintings for in- 
ſtance brought him twenty golden talents; upwards DE. 
fifty thouſand pounds. Pliny, in his account of 

- Protogenes, mentions that when Demetrius beſieged 
Rhodes, he gave orders to his troops to take care that 


Protogenes was not moleſted, ſaying, he mals war not with 
: tho. arts, but with the Rhodians, Sos 2 


88 5 Apud Romanos quogue honds maturd Þuie arti e ; Gee. e. 
; he proceeds to enumerate ſeyeral perſons of note who had 


formerly been painters. See. alſo XXXV. 9. and . 


z 36. § 9. In XXX V. 40. bs an eee ao . 
painters. 5 N AS, | 


1 Hanc ei (Parrbafo + 1 1 . 1 5 4 


Zinocrates qui de fituris. Feripfere. . Plin. XXXV. 36. 
Antigonus wrote eps Wivaxay. (De Tabulic). Dig. Laert. 


-- Chry/ep, e, p. 209. Nicias, the painter, appears alſo to 
have written on the ſubject: Nicias /cripft ſe inulſiſi; tal! 
enim aſus oft verbo. Plin. XXXV. 10. Euxenidas, Ibid. 


XXXV. 36. 99. Pamphilus of Macedon in piaurd omnibus 
literi: eruditus pracipud arithmitic? et geometric? fine quibus 


 negabat- artem perfici poſſe... ' Docuit neminem minoris talenta © 
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almoſt as minute, complete and rote, as 
Ge preſent ſtate of it can boaſt “ 
When Plutarch, therefore, aint dit. 
pute of the two painters, Parrhaſius and Euphra- 
nor, tells us that Euphranor objected to his 
Tival, that the Theſeus painted by Parrhaſius, 
looked as if he had been fed with roſes, while 
mig own ſeemed 1828 on 7 15 and en 


. 


8 of the kick, 1 in 3 that RA was: 1 N 
Plin. ub. ſup. Apelles picturæ /olus prope quam ceteri omnes 5 
contulit ; "E voluminibus etiam editis que doctrinam eam continent. 
ub. ſup. Euphranor Iſthmius volumina guogus compoſuit a 
| ſmmetrig ct coloribas. Ih. XXXV. 40. Geminus, the wu 
i alſo, in Cicero s time, wrote on perſpettive. | 


It will appear from paſſages introduced in een 
of the various parts of this eſſay that the ancient writers, in 
ſpeaking of painters, praiſe or blame them with evident 
judgment and diſcrimination: that they notice the ſeveral 
ſchools of painting: that they expreſsly mention and 
remark upon the ſcience of light and ſhade 3 correctneſs of 
outline; anatomical proportion; invention; e 


ordonnance or compoſition; relief; couturge ; pert pective; 


handling; tone of colouring ; ; harmony of colguting: | 
| ſoftneſs and mellowneſs, and chalkineſs or hardneſs of 
- colouring; that they praiſe Apelles in particular for 
ſobriety and chafteneſs of colouring, and inveigk againſt 
the oppoſite fault; and theſe in appofite and technieal 
expreſſions 9 ANY much ene mw _ 
| ſabjo&, EY * 


1 b 70 ute rer baute 70 . ee 8 „ 


5 Tov. lv © atm poles He gone, Toy de kabrs note Breles, Flut. 


Bellone an pace clariores fuerunt Athenienfes. Webb, 85. 
See alſo Plin. XXX V. 40. where the "Tas anecdote" is 
ene. hs „ 5 

: ß r 


Pliny “ gives an account of the two warriors 
painted by Parrhafius, where the perſpiration 
of the one and the anhelation of the other were 
ſo viſible and natural: when the naked hero of 
Apelles f is ſaid to challenge nature herſelf; and 
when Propertius can find no gteater compliment : 
to pay to his miſtreſs' complexion, than to com- 
_ pb it with the tints of that artiſt: we can hard- 
ly refuſe them a competence of judgment in a 
me where examples of ultimate Perfection 
were frequently preſenting themſelves. This 
at leaſt muſt be eng 30 fa as the carnation 
int was concerned. | ES | 
There is alſo Long: SEAT to ns; 1 | 
the paſſages adduced in the beginning of this 
eſſay, which give an account of the painting 
of MING e 1898 8 mg e 


. "OF, et due Klee 7 ntl ime, 1 in tbe ; 85 
ita decurrens ut ſudare videatur ; ; 2 8 arma e ut anbelare F 
Kelime. XXXV. „ 8 5 | 


+ Pinait et bers eee. ane, bie naturam * = 
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1 This would be true even though che ancients and the” 
moderns had different notions of the carnation tint, owing _ 
to the difference in the ſtandard from diffexence of elimate: 
which however would be very. ſlight.. They appear to have 
made. accurate diſtinctions on this point: an in wines 
"TI e een, ore e rubor, Ms on - 

DS ns 


; 
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ne 


i they bad 1 at no me R of Kill | 
in the handing of ſubjects of this kind. 5 
The following paſſage? from Laxcian — 
5 conſiderable degree of attention paid to the 
colouring of fleſh, the object on which painters 
; 12 in = bare --fonnd i it rden e to e 
C ems 85 Mall 1 3 firſt f 3 the 


ee « Cnidian Venus I ſhall take the head alone; 


in body being naked, we have no occaſion 
** for the fofchead, hair, and perfect ſhape of 
e the eye-brbws exactly as Praxiteles has made 
4 ee them, together with that ſwimming, +. ſoftneſs 
«and vivacity of the eyes which he has ſo finely 


+ cc repreſented. | The cheeks, the. look of the 5 


” _ << full face; with the extremities. of the hands, 5 
che fine proportioned yriſt, and the delicate 
« fingers growing thin at the tips from Alca- 


_ 5 menes. | e and bis eden ow r 
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5 „„The ae 6 is in his RR entitled « Arche, 
Nagpines, at ſome little diſtance from the beginning: 
Au. xau fer ma 7% od merge vm, &. Tprnbull has 

quoted it, (Ancient Paintings, Preface, p. 2.) I adopt 


Francklin' s tranſlation ; though ſomewhat too haſty and "= 


8 1 caſe however i it Is berter than Turnbull's 5 


| free, and not exhibiting. the preciſe” meaning. In the 5 


we 


+ Francklin juſtly. a 0 that the Greek 8 1 


: _ . elegant Oplaruuy ve ae, ah ro paidps 8 : 
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etc us with the general turn of the eounten 
ee ſize of the noſe; the mouth and neck we: will 
a take from his Amazon. Calamides ſhall fur- 
cc niſn us with the modeſty of his Soſandra, 
e the ſweet half ſmile on her countenance, and 
« the well folded, becoming robe. Her head 
ce however ſhall be undreſſed; and her; age about 
« that of Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles. What 
ee think you, my friend, will not he bare 
#6 * ws charming, if well finiſned? . 
.<c Polyſtratus: Are you ſure, my ien, OY 
ce 1 omitted nothing; i in e e. of 
30 your beauty ? * e 
1 Lycinus: Not one 1 1 of i TY 
© haps: you. think it cannot be complete without 
er the proper colouring. There indeed we muſt 
< he deficient: for how ſhall. we. procure it? 
«Shall we call in all thoſe painters who are 
ce famous for blending their coldurs with tales 
ce and judgmen . Polygnotus, Euphranor, tion, 
<« and Apelles? Let theſe divide the taſk. 
cc Euphranor ſhall lend us his Juno's hair; Po- 
c lygnotus, the handſome eye · brow and 7 
ee cheeks of his Delphian Caſſandra; He too 
44 Thall furniſh us with à robe of the fineft work, 
te moſt of it flowing in looſe folds, and ſuccin&- 
8 only where it ought to be ſo. The reſt of the 


e body we ſhall take from the Pacata of Apelles, 


— 


ee with a ſkin not too pale and fair, but „ | 


ce the blood within; while tion ſhall es us 85 


00 * the 15 5 8 his Roxana.” 5 
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- Theſe 1 FUR relate chiefly e to 5 5 
5 1 | Bile of colouring of the ancient painters, as ex- - 
|  ened upon ſingle figures or particular tints. * 
may therefore be doubted, whether the ancients 
were poſſeſſed of the art of diſtributing their 
__- eolaurs through the whole of a picture ſo as: to 
_ - produce an harmony and general tone of colour. 
jag fimilar to that which we admire in che 
: Lombard and Flemiſh ſchools, I confeſs I am 
not perfectly decided upon this point. The 
pPreſent remains of ancient paintings do not 
"appear to warrant any ſuch concluſion, but their 
authority is very ſmall when alleged againſt the | 
general or particular merit of the ancient artiſts; 
being undoubtedly che works of inferior hands. 
I incline however, upon ths whole, to think that 
- the ancients did attend to this technical branck 
d colouring, chiefly: uptin the eee 2% 
extracts I am about to/adduce.-. ores. 


Indeed the modern ssen e FR | 


1 _ borrowed from the fbllowing paſſage. of 
PMnx, “ Which I have ben almoſt tempted to 
5 regard as deciſive on the ſubject. Tandem /e/e s 


% difinzit, at invenit Lumen atque umbras, | 


Afro eolarum alternd vice fg excitante. Dein 


ash oh ſplendor; alius his quan lumen; qu um 
gti enter bos et unbram. effet re e caaot!. 


3 7 hs vd e 1 F : 
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ee be difcilt 3 more accurately; 
aul bade of à pie 


and foftening of colours into one another. 


other Paſſages among the 
ancient writers, which will in 
that they were acquainted with the general t 


of colouring. 5 Lucian, f in his fine deſcription | 
of that ſpirited painting by Zeuxis of the male 


and female Centaurs, after relating the treatment 


of the ſubject itſelf, proceeds to notice the tech- 1 
nical « execution 2 the d and he Os. = 


= Fange As erty defcriptive of the light and thade neeef- 


duty to relieve fingle figures, if it were not for the Tab. 


in plainer language, or ia fewer words, the Joke 
i&ture ; the general m aof 
colouring, and the ane or ſkilful blending | 
| ſhould ſerm clrar from this paſſage, that che 
| ancients paid an attention to the colouring of a 
picture as a |wbole; and that they not only 
_ adjuſted the artificial ſubordination of lights and 
ſnades, but the management of the various colours, | 
ſo as to produce a diſtinct general effect. Theres 
ate, however, many / ork 


e us to conclude 


[ 
. 


. e | | | 


| ſequent definition of tnt. The harmogen of Pliny, J taks : 


to mean the Handling, or the ſtile of peneillig 155 ſo as to 
8 4 0 1 


leave a degree of "finiſh. or otherwiſe upon t 


7 rather than what. we now call harmony,. © or * uſe of ſuch 
tints in fach maſſes or proportions, and in ſach 1 of the 


Picture reſpectively to each other as fall well in unis 
together, aud unite to make the Eng. = . whole as . 
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e! the nk aid deticiicy: of: the 1 


N ng: the perfect blending of the colours : the 


' Tkilful ſbading; I the ſcientific preſervation of fize 
and magnitude: I and the equality and harmony 
of the proportions throughout the whole piece. 
Zeuxis having publicly exhibited this picture, 
, and finding it was praiſed by the people for the 
novelty and ingenuity of the ſubject only, and 
that i its Kilful execution as a painting was loſt 
upon them, e his Papi cover it N and. 
take it home. 3 . JE BR 
= Painters: hors Plutarch) 1 > the effec of 
the light and ſplendid. parts of a picture by the 
ee mo _ tints 95 ee TOO 


655 3 . Fa N e 5 T- by! 5 * 8 7 W Es a 
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1 was peyebes Toy ve. . 


5 8 his 
| ſeems. to relate. to all the before · mentioned parts: if ſo, 5 


note implies harmony of eee ang. Bote, * the : . 


e of licht and ade. „ ͤ ae vieed 


4 De deſcrip. Adul. et 1 a e &. Pico. ; 
res Tucida bt ſplendida, umbroſis et tenebroſis intendunt 
Prope conſti tuentes. Agaln, Tg evduag. | Ta pf, 
c. Oportet 1 Us. qui colores hilares et ſplendidos propo- 


. 5 4 15 . Ih 5 55 75 : 


+: 4 


_ nunt abſcondere triſtia et reprimere.. Deleri enim omnino ; 


nequeunt nec mutari poſſant. © Junias, 179»... 5 This * 
N ore: Dy be 10008 oth. . 15 
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| Maia Tyrius - 5 ü that ehr ma” 
vivid colours are always pleaſant to the eye, but 
this pleaſure is always lefſened if you omit to 
accompany them with ſomewhat dark and gloo- 
my. Theſe paſſages ſeem to ĩmply a knowledge = 
of the uſe of cold and dark tints even where a 
brilliancy of tone was required. The beſt among | 
the ancient painters, however, ſeem to have pre- 


ferred a chaſte and fober ſtile of colouring to the 


gaudineſs and flutter of the later artiſts. And it 
is worth notice, that in this reſpect the progreſs 


of the art has been exactly ſimilar among the 
ancients as among the moderns. The older 


artiſts of both periods, and thoſe who have eſta- 
bliſhed the higheſt reputation for excellence in 


tw 


the ſublimer walks of the art, ſeem in a great. 8 5 


degree to have neglected colourin g, and conſtantly _ 
| beſtowed an inferior ſhare of attention upon it. 


The lower claſs of painters, and the later ſchools, 


thoſe who paint to the eye rather than t6 the 


mind, have principally excelled in that wick 
their ſuperiors neglected. Among the ancients, 


Zevxis, Apelles and the earlieſt and beſt of the 


artiſts appear (at leaſt frequently) to have truſted _ 1 


0 four colours only. Apelles went fo far as to 
cover his paintings with a brown varniſh to give 
| them the deſired mellowneſs and ſobriety of tone: 


| = Thank x nemo pes —— eee | 5 


15 bitte 35.0 


e * 1 


et as OE *. | üs. xxxv. 35. £7 
rn 7 %%% elt 
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0M. » the rt of Painti = 
„ ut in rt Sp colorum 
 excitaret, cuſtodiretque à pulvere es ſordibus, ad manum 
: _ Ouaentt demos WA: bed et tum Ae . 


ede pantene Intuenti e ; bai. rs 
eins floridis \ coloribus aufteritatem occult? daret. 1 
| have already quoted Pliny's complaints that the = 
Romas artiſts ſacrificed every thing to colouring; ; 
and in the following paſlage he praiſes the oppo- 
| ft ſtile. | Mei“ comparatur er aliquands prefertur 
Aubenion Moaronites, Glaacionis diſcipulus, et aufterior 


ae et in auſieritatt jucundior, ut in ipſd pitturd 


5  .eruditio cduteat. To what can this Eruditio apply, 


3 to technical {kill in the particular province 

of colouring? f The analogy as to colouring, as 
well as in other reſpects, between the Greek 
- painters among the ancients, and the Roman and 
HFiorentine ſchools among the moderns on the 
one hand; and between the ancient Roman 

- aftiſts, and the Venetian and Flemiſh: bool « on 
"0 Roche” * be e eee 


* xxxv. 1 


4 1 that Pliny (as 4 3 50 5 
. applies the terms durus, quriur where the colouring 
was chalky or the handling. harſh, The term auferior I 


| think implies what the moderns would term chaſtity or 
5 21 ſobriety of colouring. Where the handling was ſmooth 


8, jt is implied in the Comma & Corraptela - 


Colorum: which latter expreſſion was alſo uſed for cer- 


wee the whole therefore I think; wich reſpec 
to colouring, as employed upon Jingle figures, 


that as the anciehts were fully as competent to 


judge of excellence herein as the, moderns; as 
the expreſſions of the ancient connoiſſeurs are 


very warm in praiſe of the colouring of many of 


their painters; as they appear alſo to have at- 
tended very much to the art of colouring; and 


moreover, as probable evidence will be adduced . 


that they attended to miniature painting, a con- 


ſiderable degree of merit may be allowed them in 


the uſe of the colours they poſſeſſed. 15 
The duration of the art among the ancients 5 
and moderns ſeems nearly equal: in number, 


the modern artiſts I think are ſuperlor. Some 1 | 


advantage howeyer both in the preparation 
and the humber of the modern colours, and Z 


(perhaps®) the introduction of oil painting 585 


may poſſibly have enabled the moderns to excel 5 
their Lap in fome ſmall degree 3+ but | 
| b I rhink 


- * Te ancient ICT in | Freſque Neem to and better 


dhan the modern oil colours. Plutarch, in his life o - 


Ariſtides, mentions the paintings in the temple of 
Minerva, which in his time (between five and fix hundred 
years afterwards) retained their full luſtre. Montfaucon, 


in a paſſage already noticed, mentions the colours of an : 
ancient ceiling, painted in freſque, which continued en 


grande vivacitꝰ. So alſo does the grand painting in freſque 
of the battle between Conſtantine and Maxentius, . | 
by Raphael, and painted by Julio Romano. 4 1 


3 The principal advantage of oil painting . to © 5 5 
that, in . of not n ſo 1 it enables the _ 
Vor. CEE ” „„ artiſt ; 


5 "56 = le art of: Pointing 


Þ | cbink the evidence will not permit us to 
rate that ſuperiority very high. With weſpe& + 
to colouring, as @ whole, and independent of 
the other parts of the picture, it ſeems probable 
that the ancients did underſtand the effect of it: 
but we. have not ſufficient reaſon to conclude 
that they attended ſo diſtinctly to this branch 
of the art, or attained to. the ſame” degree of 
perfection in the practice of it, as many of the 
moderns have done. It muſt, however, be 
obſerved, that we can judge of the merit of the 
ancient painters from two ſpecies of evidence 
| alone, viz. diſcovered antiques, and expreſiu ons in ble | 
works of ancient authors ; both of Which are ex- 
tremely defective: it is allowed by every ſkilful 
perſon, who has viewed the remains of ancient 
Paintings, that none of them ſeem to be the 
performances of ſuperior” artiſts, / notwithſtand- 
nz much merit in the deſign and accuracy in 
the drawing, which indeed ſeems to have been 
habitual to almoſt every ancient artiſt. T he beſt | 
among theſe paintings (according to Sir. 1 olhua 

epic), © the ſuppoſed marriage in the Aldro- 
bandine palace, is evidently. far ſhort. of that 
1 of excellence undoubtedly implied in 
the deſcriptions. of. ancient: authors, and. which, , 
| from them, we are fairly led to expect. % 

Still more defective, if Polbhle-is chan: Ia 
* ſpecies of evidence: for we have n o direct trea- 


1 + 


- artiſt to recur. to his piece, And ck prey 1 — the | 
. colouring more frequently, and at longer e than 
bee . or any water colours. e tiſe 


1 3 
* 7 


ILY 
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tile ring on . - ſubject y Re ol abs 
_ ancients," although many were compoſed by 
their artiſts. The paſſages from which we are | 
to decide, are, either the curſory remarks of. | 
writers not expreſsly treating on the ſubject of 


painti ne 


quickly decide on the truth of theſe remarks. 


CnrakO-Scuno, or the art of placing and 
8 proportioning light and ſhade in ſuch a manner 
as to produce a pleaſing effect, independently or” - 
any other "circumſtance connected with the 
picture, has been commonly deemed a charac- | 
| teriſtic difference between the” knowledge 5 
ancient and modern painters.” Indeed many of 
the earlieſt and beſt of the moderns, Tech as 
RNaphael, Julio Romano, Pouſſin; Domeni- | 


chino, either did not underſtand or did not 


* 


| attend to this ſtriking part t of the art, nor was | 
the full effect of it knees ON the” time of . 
Rembrandt. 8 


On this ſubject, the e of 5 ancients, 


row eee 0 little information: nor 1 - 
- | LM 


Nan 2 


i 2 


or the deſcriptions of thoſe Who, at 
beſt, Naa rank but as amateurs of a*faſhionable + 
art. From theſe indeed we may prerty ſafely 
aſſerk the degree of excellenee which the paſſages 
imply, but we ſhould reaſon very inconclufively, 
were we to deny” them any higher or any other 
merit than appears to be ftrialy” contained iT 
theſe ſcattered obſervations, * Let any one for 0 
a moment place the modern painters in his mind, 


in the ſame ſituation as the ancients, and he will E 
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far as I can WD” do any one of them appear to EY 
bit indications that this branch of painting was 
either ſo well known or ſo much in vogue among 
the ancient artiſts, as to render the practice of 
it common among the performances of * . 
 painterg, or ſuch as were in common demand. 
It muſt alſo be confeſſed that many of the 
- paſſages uſually adduced by the admirers of the 
ancients, as proofs: of their knowledge in this 
_ reſpe&, cannot fairly be taken as implying more 
than the ſhading neceſſary to give life and relief 
to ſingle figures. Theſe paſſages,” however, it 
will be proper to cite, becauſe, although they 
do not weigh much with me, others may deem 
them of more importance, and they will add 


5 £ to the maſs. of authorities reſpecting the mo of 


the art of painting among the ancients. 
Cicero, ſpeaking of eloquence, fays, Sed 5 - 
tamen illa in dicendo admiratio ac ſumma. Jaus umbram 
aliquam et recęſſum quo magis id quod erit erit illuminatum | 
_ extare atque eminere videatur.* | 
__ Pliny ſays of a Jupiter, by 8 Digit | 
niere videntur et fulmen extra tabulam eſſe : and of 
Nicias, |. lumen atque umbras cuſtodivit, atque ut 
eminerent e tabulis piflure maxim? curæuit. In this 
paſſage indeed it might be doubted, , whether the 
firſt ſentence does not mean more than mere 
e eſpecially as this 1 is Trays afcerward, 
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Plutarch e's Kai anda the Head of 8 
ene a Þ Corpape 7a Goran, &c. and di xgouarar 
7 da, 8c. That from Maximus Tyrius 
| ee Pr pr xp rr e N che e Fo. 
ofa: eee up 1 anor - (lays Philo- OO 
a umbras eriam atque ſpiritus necnon recedentia © 
atqus eminentia ſud arte expreſſerunt. The dane 0 
author ſays of the picture of Venus, + that «© the 
goddeſs will not ſeem to be painted, burfprings 
ct from the canvaſs as if ſhe would be purſued .. 
In paintings, ſays another er To the-coB- 
eee eee part ſhould be blendet 
<« with and loſt in the ſhade, for on alk; joined _ 
ce to the advantage of colouring, depend ani- ” 
68 re eee btb and” qo Emilivude - to 5 „„ 
= nk it b will hs 3 on Wee N 
e aint all the preceding quotations may relate 1 
merely to the light and ſhade of ſingle figures 
WH without involving what is now called the tence 
| of the Clair. ad 3 e are eee „ 


0 
1 75 „„ Wy * N : 
CY Lao, Hamer, de, 10 "rm, EY — 
| | ea. Tyan. lib. II. cap. 9. I a 


+; + ou ener, Kc. be ict. Venetls,. lib. II. p. 98 e 
Webb, 101. The paſſage here quoted by Mr. Webb is. „ 


the TMNHTPHAL Virgines Canentes. | > oc 
5 obs 3 Thoages Pychagor apud — Webb, 3 102. 5 „ 
. 8 1 n FS. . 8 tions, | EO 


Þ 4 


uumbram et Appelle 


D ver, among a writings a 


Uschi, and the mepzotint-are here.gjde ye 


3 


| accurately; deſcribe ed. 5 Kr l oY own ade mod 
.. Equally: ſtrong is that. eprehen of Quin 
tilian* ( Zee, La 8 mque rationem 
: inveniſſe traditur. +: This: nac well be otherwiſe 
5 eee chan by Lahe ſcience of light and ſhade. 


Among the enumeration of paintings, by va- 


8 rious ; maſters, in Pliny, there are ſome which 
could only originate from a knowledge of the 
effect of light and ſhade in maſſes. Thus, by 


tions, ho! the ai. 
: ents; - which: go very near to prove, chat this 
branch af painting was, underſtgod/ among them: 
that well known paſſage of Pliny, for inſtance, 
alxeady quoted, affords no ſlighit preſumption - 
to this purpoſe. Tandem ſeſe ars ipſa diſtiunit, et 
indenit lumen. atque umbras 4iſferentia colurum 
© alternd vice ſeſe. excitante. Deinds adjeltus eft ſplen- 
dor: alius hic quam lumen. NQuem quia inter has et 
erunt tonon. The dark, . 


Echion, Anus lampadas 1 preferens: * Autiphilus, . 


- - Pueralignem-conflante laudatus, ac pulebrã alias domo 
 Jlendeſceme, ipfuſpue pueri oro. n Offi. Wy 


nam e _ 8 7 8 1 wr 
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; 1 ' To cheſo. allo may . added, the picture 2 1 | 
1 by Apelles, where the lightning ſeemed detached. from | 

be picture (Fulmen extra tabulam fe)... This great painter 5 
8 "Ag e e for e cles ps the repre- | 
Db. | „„ been 


— 


| 


1 the lee, . 35 
Hege although I ſhould by no means agree 


with the Abbe Du Bos; that the ancients at leaft 


equalled! the moſt celebrated of the moderns i in 
this part öf the art, I eannot adopt the ſenti- 
ment of the firſt authority in this kingdom, 
that it was entirely unknown to them. Sir 
Joſhua! Reynolds obſerves, f that what the 
b ancients" appear to have moſt” failed in is 
te compoſition, both in the art of grouping their 
e figures and the art of diſpoſing the light and 
e hadow in maſſes: It is apparent chat chis, 


: «which makes ſo conſiderable a part of modern 


te art, Was to them totally unknown; If the great 
ce painters had poſſeſſed this excellence, ſome 


« portion of it would have infallibly been diffu- . 55 


ce ſed, and have been diſcovered in the Works of 
« tlie inferior rank of artiſts, ſuch as thoſe whoſe 
© works have come down to di and one 0 


LAS : 1 * 3 * „*** 
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beter 8 25 bisgit a. que! pings! non Mts toni 
trua, fulgura, Sulgetrague, . Flin. XXXV. 35. I cannot. 
help thinking this maſt have proceeded from a NO” 
of, and'a fondneſs 18 ah the effect of Hght and 1 8 in e 


and / hob Hy bien 


"+ "Quant ar IO AR ik 2 1 Ap lr N 8 
tereſſe des Tumieres et des ombres, ce qui Pline et les au- 


tres eſcxivains de Vantiquité en diſent eſt i poſitif, leur . 
ecrits ſont ſi bien circonſtanciez et ſi vraiſemblable, qu'on.ne ph 


ſauroit diſconvenir que les anciens negalaſſent, du. moins. 28 
dans cette partie de Part les plus grands e modernes. 885 
Reflexions Critiques, vol. 18 P. 7 pI ah errant 


be Notes to Maſon's Trandation of Profoy, F . 5 : - | 5 
5 8 7 n 4 25 


— 


4 of Painting | 


cc be canfidered; as on the ſame. wel wink! the | 
e paintings that ornament our public gardens. 
e Suppoſing our modern pictures of this rank 
cc only were preſerved for the inſpection of 
C connoiſſeurs two thouſand years hence, the 
GE: general principles of compoſition would be 
eſtill diſcoverable in thoſe pictures; however 
ber feebly executed, 
. tempt at an union of the figure with its ground, 
. ſome idea of diſpoſing both the figures and 
de the lights in groups. Now as nothing of this 
206 appears/in'what we haye of ancient painting, we 
e may conclude that this part of the artiwas my 
e l, neglected, or more probably unknown.” | 


there would be ſeen an at- 


80 much of this extract as relates to grouping, 


5 =; ; Je ſhall: have occaſion to conſider preſentiy; as to 
ie reſt, I think Sir Joſhua rates the merit of the 
AE pncienrartiſts, whoſe paintings remain, ſomewhat | 
too high in the ſcale of compariſon. ' Nor do the 
accounts of the places where theſe paintings have 
been found, warrant the ſuppoſition that they | 
were thus ornamented at any conſiderable ex- 


pence public or private. The generality of them 
conſiſt of ſingle figures; ſome of them of two or 
three figures — generally relieved by an uniform 
ground and, except in (comparatively) a few in- 
. Rances (ſuch,as the Aldrobandine Marriage, the 
Sacrifice, the Nymphæa, and a few paltry land- 
ſeapes) evidently deſigned as mere reliefs to a com- 
e and. aolVerings as gegr. as may be, the 

Þ  uccoed 


5 22 green, 5 in e 


guecoed ornaments in our moderg rooms. Not 5 
do any of them ſeem the works of artiſts equal in 
their day to thoſe at preſent - ee on che | 


painted ceilings of private houſes.*: 1 
| hat ſome technical knowledge of has effect 


| | producible. by maſſes of light and ſhade was 


poſſeſſed by the ancients, appears to me indubi- 


table from the paſſages adduced; to what: oo | 


it was carried, cannot now be aſcertained. 


all probability they were much inferior in . 3 | 


15 reſpect to the moderns; otherwiſe, aſthough much 
ſcience of this kind could hardly be expected 


from the trifling performances that remain, much 


more would have oceurred on the ſubject, more 
5 largely dwelt on, and more preciſely expreſſed, | 


among the obſeryations of ancient authors on the 
+2 dere paintings of the ancient maſters. 


Neither is there ſufficient evidence that . 
EN ancients; were eminent in that other pom 

branch of the | compoſition” of a picture, Which 

conſiſts in diſtributing the figures and objects in 
Atxvups or maſſes; not merely ſo as to prevent the 
5 appearance of confuſion, and aſſign to each 
- figure the degree of prominence: and action due 
to his reſpective importance in the ſtory, but in 


ſuch a manner alſo, that by their mutual con- 


nection with, and dependance on each other, no 


5 particular group, nor any ſingle figure therein, : 


_ appear an e of itſelf, bur as pare wolyy 


* Such as thoſe i in Portland Place: for  inftance Harley. | 
| harmonizing! 


5 85 


* 


ey 


"art of P. inting | 
- Sienna NOR to e at once ehe TTY 
of a whole, and direct 955 ech oy _ eder, to 
"the point repreſented. ' „ 1H HT 
FThere are ve 15 this difficulr branch 
of the att among the remaining antiques: and, 
indeed, from the paucity of the figures And 
| im elne generality of theſe ancient paintings, there 
is little room to expect them. In the Aldro- 
bandine ! Iarriage, nothing of this appears; and 
Mong chere is an evident attempt at . 
in the Sacrifice, and moſt of the figures are 
ſomewhat regularly diſpoſed in two large maſſes, 
there is nothing like a connection or dog . 
dination in the parts of the picture, or any 
tolerable union of the a with each e wc. 
the ground. 5 35 9751 3 1 aj Sc bebe 7 7 es edt ok” 


But what, ſtill; more e inclined. me to e ; 


whether the ancients attained any degree of 
_ eminence! herein, is, that among the many paint- 
ings of their great maſters, enumerated by Pliny; | 
Lucian, or Philoſtratus, I do not find any of them 
praiſed for this ſpecies of excellence. This 
indeed may as well ariſe from want of know- 0 
| ledge. in the. anten, as of. All 1 in oe artiſt. [LE 


N „The principal part af the. fates i in "this 1 ren Fs 
diſtributed in two triangular groups, formal, but not 
: unpleaſant. The perſpective tolerably well preſerved. . 
The copy in the Voyage Pittoreſque d. Sicile, i is not quite 
accurate, and more favourable than the print in the 
collection of e . nen my: rat 
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among the Ancie: 
We are not ee b from thence 
that they were entirely ignorant of ordonnance; 
for it was hardly poſſible to paint, as they did; 
pictures containing a multitude of figures, *-with- 
out being compelled to adopt ſome artificial 


diſpoſition of them. Indeed, this actually ap- 


pears to have been technically attended to A 


them whatever might be their comparative ex- 


cellence in it, for Apelles is [expreſaly=allarced 
by Bliny+ to! have been inferior to Melanthins 
in compoſition (de diſpoſtions). And Wintinank 
remarks that this fame Melanthius was eminent 
for his ſeience i in painting, as the word ſeems to me 
to import. Theſe however are the only een 
tliat haye occurred to me on this . 
department of the art, and they ſhew, in a 
general Way merely (but indubitably). that it 


Was, attended to as a technical diviſion of paint- 8 
ing, but how far cultivated, or to What degree 18 5 
of excellence it was carried, he preſent ſtate of _ 
our . will. not e us to to: determine. e 


So Mt: 


* 8 of thts mah 8 Aritides the 1 Sl + 
ts mentioned by Pliny, is ſaid to/bave contained one 


2 
* 
— — 
© 


hundred figures : this ynyeildy number muſt have been of- 
W if they were not grouped with ſome Kill. 1 N 


Si dieses de Diſgnhon cedebat; alle de. 


 Menforls. | jj 8 


pe 8 FS 2 * e 1 5 


90 Nam 5 80 eee ratione ag ac eMelanthins, | | 


e Antiphilus, concipiendis- viſionibus (quas _ 
" FOI ance 8 50 TEE ques SEES 10. 
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e - on ht 44 af Painting | 


By 1 I mean the, 6 60 intro- 
ee ſuch perſons, objects and circumſtances 


into a picture, as are requiſite to tell the ſtory in 
the completeſt manner, and moſt ep 5 
to impreſs: the idea intended to be conveyed. 
From the connection between the ſiſter arts of 
poetry, painting and ſculpture, in this reſpect, and 


the admirable performances of the ancients in 


the other two departments of the fine arts, we 

might rea 

ancient painters were not deficient in invention, 5 
although no ſpecific proof of os in "ns : 
5 _ had been tranſmitted to u. 


onably - have conjectured. that the 


Many of the inſtances 5 ares add 5 5 
l n heads of . en, may be a 


5 eel .. Sir Jolas nals (Notes to Maſon” 5 Freſaoys 


N p- 75.) includes compoſition, under invention. : cc But here | 


begins whar in the language of painters is called invex- 
ion, Which includes not only the compoſition, or the 


e putting the aubole together, and the diſpoſition of every 
*« individual part, but likewiſe the management of the 
« back ground, the effect of light and ſhadow, and the 


attitude of every figure or animal that is hy drogs or 


I 


oe * makes 2 part of the work. | 
_ © Compoſition, which is the peislpat part of thei inven- EL, 

ee tion of a painter, is 15 7 ap the e e he has - 

te to encounter,” | 
This is not the uſual meaning Cots invention. 88 | 


2 or compoſition being generally conſidered as a ſeparate 
_ diviſion of the art of painting. Ingenuity and {kill indeed 
are here required, but the difference ſecms to be that 


Ingenuity (as in compoſition) is employed in the arrange- 


mauent of materials already collected; invention i in diſcover- 
Ing = and e che materials e e : 


regarded - 


3 
3 


| among the Ancients 38357 
L regarded as 8 the ancients were eminent 
Alſo as inventors; for it is not abſolutely neceflary _ 
to the exertion of this talent that an action ſhoull 
be deſcribed by means of a multitude of ces ee 
On the contrary, the introduction of more figures 
or circumſtances than are neceſſary to produce 
the full effect of the ſtory, are deciſive proofs | 
that the artiſt is deficient in a qualification which.  _ 
comprebends as well the rejection of unneceſſary EE. 
as the introduction of parts neceſſary to the 
5 tranſaction. That i invention, therefore, which is 
deſtitute of taſte and en ein ps no . 15 
eren our approbation. 3 =o os, 
Protogenes ſeemed perfeAly. « aware 366 ahi; „ 
| 15 his picture of a ſatire, leaning againſt a 1 
pedeſtal, he introduced on the top of the pillar | 
a partridge painted ſo exquiſitely that the eyes of 
the ſpectators were diverted' from the principal 
figure. The painter obſerving Miez, e Wo : 

3 bog png of ſo much attention. F fr „ 
The contrivanee of T imanthes, 30 hisTphigetis, . 
1 have already noted, and 1 do not ſee any ſuffi- 

_ cient reaſon. to diſſent from the praiſes it has 

| hitherto received. Nor ſhould the picture of the _ 
ſgieeping Cyclops, by the fame painter, paſs yithpue = 
_ commendation. Sun et alia i ingenii ejus exemplaria,} - 


3 . The 18 of the ancients, and the group i in « Guy's 1 1 
hoſpital, by Mr. 'Bacon, are inſtances of this. e 


+ Satyrus Anapavomenios. Plin. XXXV. 35. usb, | 5 : 


| Ub. XIV. P. bp Lan au rs Thporoyone, AE Ss HE ” 2 5 ; 
„ Nx Plin, XXXV. £178 . N i 8 
Wi veluti 


* 


* 


* 


WY irt of bank 


e 3 Fr parould: CE 2 0 a 

fie magnitudinem exprimere cupiens, pinxit Juxta Satyros, 3 
. Thyr/o. pollicem ejus metientes. Atque in unius bujus 
- ne intelligitur ſemper. plus quam pingitur, et cum 
r uma fit, ingenium tamen ultra artem ge. 
This is an evident diſtinction between, and a 
judicious preference given to genius 5 in 
tion over mere technical acquired ſki lll. 
The picture of Hercules ſtrangling the een x 


Le. his cradle, by Zeuxis,“ is Well imagined, 


and ſeems to have furniſhed: the idea to the 3 5 
of our modern: artiſts, Sir Joſhua: Reynolds; w 
has repreſented the ſame ſubject, F en 
88 Jupiter i in Thbrono, 4 adſtantibus diis, et e 
_  Infans: Dracones. Arungulans; Alemend matre coram 
Pa vente et Anpbitryone. At may be obſerved that 
the introduction of the deities in this Pim (or 
in a ſubject of this kind) was by no means 


. improper in a painter, who not only believed 8 


their exiſtence, but 5 all enden gave credit 
_to the ſtory: itſelf. * i 5 5 4 

A remark of the Tai u e be . on 
3 ſubject of a picture by tion, deſcribed. by 


Lucian, and from his deſeription painted by 


Raphael. It repreſented the marriage af Alex- 
ander and Roxane $5 and we may venture to 
— WE in e with we: Abbe du ES ea 
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85 
ing Ne chat. VA 080 „ 5 . javention: and 
elegance of allegory it exceeds che e Bus 7 

= Productions of Alban, ie , moon =, 

Other inſtances W perhaps be collected! in 
| ſupport of the pretenſions of the ancient painters 
to invention, were: it neceſſary to do ſo. But it 
Vill be ſufficient perhaps to obſerve, in addition 
to what. has. already been urged on this ſubject, 
that as ihvention is rather a natural endowment 
than an acquired talent, and as the ancients 
univerſally ſeem at leaſt equal to the agen 
in the gifts of genius and good. ſenſe, we cannot 
but admit, on their part, an equality ms our- 
nee ſo far as invention is concerned. 
Very nearly connected with the ſobjea. „ 1 5 

invention is that of couTumt : by which I mean 8 
an attention to probability (with reſpect to times, — 
Places, objects, perſons, and e in 
. tranſaction repreſented. „ 

The ancient paintings now remaining, , 

3 far from exhibiting any proofs of attention to 

this important branch of the art, are full of groſs | 

" violations. of probability, and - repreſentations 

of impoſſible. connection. But I lay very little 

- ſtreſs on theſe; inſtances; firſt, becauſe they are 

ſo evidently the performances zof artiſts of no 

repute, and in the very decline of taſte 9 

good ſenſe; ſecondly, becauſe none of them, to 

which this. objection can be made, are regular 

e of N nas or eee but 

5 e 5 
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|: . they were (for the moſt part) manifeſtly intended 
nas ornaments to apartments, the taſte of the 


owner, and not of the artiſt, would of courſe _ 
be chiefly conſulted. Nothing, however, can 
be more clear than that the ancients required 
an attention to probability in the works of their 
artiſts; and from the manner in ; which-their 
writers expreſs themſelves on.the ſubject: (not ſo 
much recommending the practice, as taking it 
for granted), we may reaſonably. conclude that 
their beſt painters were ſeldom guilty of any 


groſs violation of the coutume.. Sint. fifa fimillima > 
verit was an apothegm generally known, and 


where eee e MATES ark nally 1 
1 5 admitted. . 0 


Indeed hs e of 55 coutume in BY Da | 
ing are well expreſſed, and illuſtrated by Horace 


in the ſubſequent well known paſſage, and in ſuch 


'a manner alſo, that this alone would afford a 

| probable preſumption that the ancient connoiſſeurs 
were in the habit of gg ſtrict ee 1 
1 0 . in this reſpect. „ 


nne capiti cervicem pictor PEER ee 

7 ungere ſi velit, et varias induoere dae F: FE 

Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum | 15 

t 5 Deſinia i in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperns; 8 1705 

” Wo Spectatum admiſſi, riſum teneatis amici? DT 5 
- -Credite, Piſones, iſti tabule fore librucrcrnm 

461 - Ferſimilem, eujus, velut 1 nie vans N 


1 © Do 58 Poetics, fab Init. The 


Statyas et imagines (fays ha) gar obis..a 
exbibet; wan. gfcitanter. aut. abiter pen are ſoleo. Nam 
ars "manuiaria Jodictunr aliquad. Japian-. 


alis canjci goteſs hu: en \ 00: potifhmun. 9 d 
turum aus piaarum auſus off anden mays 7 5 
Fovis adulterinas aigue . alias eties effingers 7 nase 
aNmatas a . 88 Y 

| Scilb more directly to the purpoſe is the fall r 
ing very ſenſible paſſage from. Vitruvius, .whoſe 5 
good taſte and judgment ſeems to- have ben 
greatly offended at the. violations of probe ability 
which were beginning te Saia ground 1 


"* 


time. Negue: picgurs (lays he) 'propari..dn = 
Gent Slogan 


audi: non ſunt fimiles vertiati s nac i fete. 
cds al ante ideo de hit fatim delet repente judicar 
| | th, argumentatienis baberint rationes fig avon 
| 1 Etanim enim Trallilus cum 
Alahandeus el ganti wituu fxiſſes ſeevam.-in . 

g theatro: gu bxxeniartngian | apud eos ocitatur, in eiue | 
* * . dene nnn boner 8 
eee ee coratefque cu leoninis: ae =" e 


8 Ut um e teftis babent: rationem; *Vö 
| preteres ſupra cam mihilominus:: epiſceniuaii in quo Tit. 5 
165 onal DEN. omni 1 Toes variis PAY org 7 
> MH 17 55 e 58855 1 85 * Gert „ 
LY bk : 
; K | 7 | 7 8 : x FW” 
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1 er E d Jon 1 ee vitium, 


| coi, on cha fur Aa. | | 
Foro auen, ee eee, eee e +pila' 


— ludentes, + is indecens inter Togorum Proprietotes-fidtus 5 


Len publicꝰ civitati vitium exiſtimationis adjecit. 
Videamus etiam mic ue Apaturii Scena efficiatiet.nos 


Alabandios Gul Abderitas. Quis EE _— 1 


pra egularum teñia poteſt babere 


7 faftigiorum -explicationes ?: v Hec kde ene con- : 
bra i tegularum e a 5 


_ tignationes ponuntur, non fu 
ergo ah non poſſunt in veritate rationem Mars _ 
in 2i@uris probaverimus, acctdemus en ns bis 


bus, „ ga, propter Bert vitia 4 infiientes - unt J. þ 


aue Apaturius contra repondere non auſis e 5 | 
© Alt Jeendm et ad rationem veritatis commutatam 
.. one” corream approbavit. There is at leaſt as | 


much reaſon” to cry out in the preſent 


"nn did at the end of this paſſage Utinam | 


Di immortal es feciſſent ur Titimius reviviſceret et curri- 
got bane” amentiam The whole of the chapter 
from hence this extract is taken, is a diſſer- 
tation on the counme in te 8855 archi- 
tectute. * MI IA "Rk | 
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But beſide this Werle acquigſtence | in the 


rules of the coutume among the ancients, there 
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e et at eee Fee {oak omnet res 5 
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in: prbctice, ſuth as the contriv- nee of 
who! eum ptielium naval Ae ypMiorim 1 Paßt n 
pinui ö ind MI eiu ae. of Mar e 
alli, >ovlebat dell, urge, decla? hb 220 . 
i pottrat; 20 lune thim in liiturè hibeniem 5 5 
e eee infidientets ei. Mr Webb, 3 e 
rent trbthy: retharks d this Artifles chat ea 
modem urtiſt with the fame View" Would have - 
_ plamced? at one end 4 river-god""with watet 
igulng from feve ürhs! with no falk cbt cit... 
df His erudition. In fact this'utily exp edient 
has been the reſource br the” "ect en the 
modern artiſts On lar | oecafions.” Thu bs 
5 Raphael, i his Painting of” the Pallage ane 
Fordham, bas, reprefentell che rer in che form 
| 9 man Giving the water © Pouſmn Has 
BN cornice er 2G TY 
I cf Nite; in abe pietüfe Whith reprefencs the 
IN iſblery of theft Moſes7"ahd an artift of. 


I thi fitft merit in whe prefent"dayÞ has deſcribed. - 

. the river "Thanies' Dülken the fattſe "venerable . 

: | „among other. atlegorical” r. do ED 
- q My: objeaibnable.** Whether the ancient 
* . 20 wle 1 IE Eien: If . 5 Re rs 

2 - B20 RS as nay n 
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1 Mr. Bacon, on the m nument eee eee i 5 a 


Weſtminſter Abbey, 5 This particular. W 
alſo among the "ſeries of PICs in the r 1 of t 
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. ond t r ! 
painters, put -in: practice u. Eledtes· ners of 
ſenſe with reſpect, to cen ume, khan ie moderns, 
cannot new indeed be ecourately determined; 


Abc advantage ſeems to be in favour of 
dhe farmen bor will che ppinign of the ſupe- 


» 


. riority gf. che agents herein bs diminiſhed by 
15 ag; enumeration -of ſome cher inſtances of the 
gogtraſt from the works of modern artiſts:- Nor 
is it at Hal necgſſary for this purpoſe: tor; have 
zecourſę to names of inferior note, fince the maſt 
Felebrated of mpdern,' painters, from Raphael 
dir Joſhuap Reynolds, have been guilty of 
Loch flagrant, ,breaches of probabilizy and pro- 
BY, as eee ee to e 
dre got in t it of e ing them. .! ilch, 
5 When Raphael, in, + pie e introduces 
Waalkes and Swiſs, guards ben he Daa, inte 
ly 18 maxe figures than it is ævident © 
don t RY £ontzin.; When in the chaſtiſe: 
8 ok, e ho ee ro-deſpoil | 


28 mn 5 che hs em "= i . er 
are e e 'v ile Re Alexander excommu- 


$6.4, 


| der i the Lehel of 
= A : is omit bee improprietics| af ſhpeleſs 7 
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ſuch dffences ax theſs e woken: 0 eee 


they do not ariſe from à de ſect of: W e 


| are/icftunces of inenculable careleſſnefs. l 
In like manner, when the fare greut maſter 
paides che dreams of: Joſeplt and his fellows | 
_ priſoner in eircles over heir heads ;: when fiir 


lar contrivances to xpreſs: future events ate 


uſed by Albani, Parmeggiano and Fuſel, 1s * 


not evident chat no poſſibility ean make the 
fiction true? that real and feigned 'exiſterices 
| ors tihatarally Introduced in eng narration?” 
When Polidore chooſes to repreſemt the deack 
« Cato, and expoſes to the ſpectator the hefe 
of the piece, with his bowels guſhitig'our; When 
Paul Veroneſe; at 4 banquet, Painted with is 
uſual magnificenee, places befofe us e 
gawing a bone, and! a boy making water: 
however ſuch diſguſting eiroumftandes may Bo 
forgiven in the chef U ẽjüf 7 Michael Ange 8 
had he repreſented theſe inſtead of the horrible 
figures in his day of judgment, the performance 
8 an inferior artiſt cannot atone for them. 
So alſo, when one of che firſt-rate atnong the 
ams ders painters already mentioned introduces 


Benedictine monks at the marriage 'of Cana; 5 


When in a picture of the crucifixion. he puts the 
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deꝛty, and adortis their heat 1 b Sith Aden 
- * Guido, in a painting of Jeſus appearing to his 


. mother after His reſürtection, places St. Charles 


Borromèe 1 infa kind of deſk in the back ground, 855 


das witneſs to the interview); When Tintbtet, at 
the miraculous fall of manna, arms the Iſraelites 
with fuſils; and, Corregio appaints St. Jerome 
1 as. the inſtructor of che: child Jeſus: en. 
ſenſe revolts at the Impropriety, ; and we are 
\_ compelled to. exe quieguid-oſt has mibi ſc in. 
8 credulus oi. 422 To AR... Trax 165) . N 45 ft p 
eee e the honed: Fouſſin 
1 known; but Reubens ſeems to claim 
the merit of having preſented to the world a Kill 
gteater number of ſupreme abſurdities in this 
learned ſtyle: n. nor is it eaſy to conceive a more 
ph heterogeneous mixture of circumſtances. real and 
To Imaginary, | facred and profane, than the Lux - 
|  _ embourg* Gallery, and the other works Pigs 1 
e e erhibit. en 
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Rd the We dert Gallery . other „ ina . 

| when Mary de Medicis eſcapes from the caſtle of Blois, 

the is conducted by Mi 

In the ſame collection, the city, of Lyons goes ts meet he 

queen who appears in the air with her fon, ſomewhat like 5 

Z 1 the kings of Brentford i in the Rehearſal. N 
3 Ile Seur; in his martyrdom of St. Se. Aae er 1 


. * 


erva and the Dake D? Eſpernon. 


with a rich cope; which had Stephen been à biſhop-would 


have been ſufficiently well. He admits alſo. the abſardity 
of repreſenting Win as n inflexible i in his reef as 


hex W him of. TE Ay | 
„ = 1 8 Carle 


us to enumerate all 


1 e ee eee, eee e 
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the dead, but quit this part of my ſubject with. . 
a few obſervations on living artiſts... ©", 


N 


When ſo great an authority as Sir. Joſhua 
: Reynolds“ contends for the rejection of common 
ſenſe in favour of ſomewhat that he terms 2 
| higher ſenſe; when he laments, indire&tly, that art 


is not in ſuch high eſtimation. with us, as to 


from poſſibility which the extravagant pencil of 


Reubens has ſo plentifully produced; it is not 
” ſurprizigg 
ſhould be led to reject the company of common 
ſenſe; or that Sir Joſhua's performances ae 
= 5 . ny Yi own ee CO 


that the, artiſts... of the preſent day 


; . a WE 
$ "Ty os ** : | : 555 . 


as Miu: adde Pts eh on the violin 


- to Minerva WhO comes to viſit him; and Luca Giordano 


paints Tarquin in the Italian habit of the fixteenth. 
century, The introduction of little loves and cherubim 
7 of 17 tranſaions is almott too. N to 


; 5 | notice, | ; * * 7 5 — 


e AF 


© Reynolds s Diſcourſes, tro. p. 466. 
1 8 85 0 i. e "Mrs, 
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| among 1 TIES x 


the. e Oba. of modern ages Who haye 
Ae offended againſt: every precept nf - 
on ſenſe; ia. their admired productions; 


| induce. the generals, Jaw-givers, . and: kings. of 
modern times to ſuffer themſelves to be repre- 
ſented naked, as in the days of ancient Greece ; 
when he defends even the ridiculous aberrations 


* , 


5 ought not to appear in a m- 


502 185 o W x - 
| Mis: Siddons: is repreſented by Sir . = 
the character (as it is laid) of the tragic muſes 
ſhe is placed in an old faſhioned arm chair; this 
arm ehair is ſupported by clouds, ſuſpended in 
. che air; on each fide of ber head, is a figure, not . 
unapt to ſuggeſt the idea of the attendant imps 
| of an enchantreſs: of theſe figures, one is == 
| poſed to repreſent eomedy, and the other tra- 
geay; Mrs. Siddons herſelf is decently attited 
in the faſh a e habil f twenty e 
Years Wis 4 comet od nano oladt tet. 
Tf this: bee 3 Pt be 0 cragic- 3 he | 
odern dreſs, nor ö 
ought: ſhe to be ſeated in an old arm chair, If 
this be a portraiture of Mrs, Siddons, ſhe: has no 
buſineſs in the clouds, nor has ſhe any thing to 
do with her aerial attendants. If this be Mrs. T 
Siddons in the character of the tragie muſe, the 
firſt ſer of objections apply, for ſhe ig depicted 
out of character: if this be the tragic muſe in 
the fimilitude of Mrs. Siddons, the fecond ob- 


; „ jections apply, for ſhe is placed i in 4 firvation 
where Mrs. Siddons could never he. | 


Is the death of Dido Sir Joſhua, 8 4 
3 faſter lamenting over the corpſe of the unfor- - 
tunate queen—this' is poſſible: but he has alſs. 
introduced Atropos cutting Dido's hair with's 
pair of ſcifſars, a being equally real and apparerie ” 
in the painting with Dido or her ſiſter: this | 
kt to me A gfols "offence againſt mytho- 

3 Hr. ee = e 


1 probabilicy's 5 is it + the-only-olfece 
againſt the hoes I im POTION 
chargeable, *. VF e 5 | 
It is ae e to ſt on the ae eee 
Aud pee of Weſt; in his painting af 
the Scotch king Alexander, hunting: or on the 
repreſentation of dreams by Fuſeli: or to notice 
at length the well known abſurdities of his 85 
night mare or his Ghoſt of Hamlet: nor ſhall 
I take up the time of the Society with a par- 
ticular examination of poſſible and impoſſible 
events of ſacred and profane mythology . 
5 perſobs real and allegorical-—tranſaQions, ſerious 


and ridiculous ſo pompouſiy diſplayed mM | 


© 


Barry's ſerios of p 
of us theſe groſs violations of the plaineſt pfin- 
ciples of common ſenſe are well known, and I 


tings at the Adelphi: to a 


hope they will be the laſt inſtances of i impro- 


bable concomitance with which the art 8 N 155 
e this pn nes with be Ty 0 . 
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„* i | allade + t hs circumſtances. under which; 2 - cloud. 15 : 
introduced behind Dido's fiſter.. © ; | 


In Sir Joſhua's painting of the infant Hereules among 955 
other objectionable circumſtances that occur to my recol-. = 
lection are, the introduction of the lion's Kin, O eaſy. t to ; 


be miſtaken for an anachroniſm of the Nemean liot's — 8 


introduction of perfonages unneceffary to. the ſtory= the _ 
near approach of one of the attendants to the Areadful 


: mouths of the ſerpents — aud the Airgukti ng Aich ls of | 5 


the front and Tack view. al naked 25 itdr "tn ab 
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5 Aithereh is one oe breach of 


. r 
be Soutüme 


however common among painters, more groſs 
and offenſive than any of the inſtances hitherto 


alledged, I mean the perpe 
diſplay of the naked figure. I hall not ſtay to 
Inquire whether more ſkill can be ſhewn in 
painting the human body en or un- 

-  elothed. If the perſonages introduce 
e picture a are more naked in the -reproſentation 
than can be joſtified by the probability of times, 
perſons, places, and.circumſtances, it is a breach 
of the coutume proportionate to the deviation. 


etual and unneceſſary | 


uced in any 


Tut fault however is ſo common, as hardly to 
be noticed: ſo ſlight indeed, when compared 


= 8 ; Was. Puellsrum ingen uos corrupit ele, | e 


744 8 5 Propert. El. x: II. E. V. ver. 219. 


uoith that general taſte for voluptuous imagery 

and obſcene repreſentation, which has ſo long 
Br diſgraced» the art of painting in every ſtage of 
its progreſs, that ſcience and e are e 
b lous to the fight e e bg e 


This depravity of res ian- ale EY 


tmiution ofthe pencil, to the baſe purpoſes of 
laſcivious inclination, was a  ſubjett of much 
comp apl aint 1 the ancient.“ Nor i is there 
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; „ in mode ing that 


this delightful” art; which might be employed 


in exciting the nobleſt ſentiments, and become 


ſubſervient to the beſt intereſts of ſociety, ſhould 
ſo often be exerciſed upon ſubjects ſolely cal- 
culated to pleaſe the eye of the voluptuary and 

| debauchee:: It is hardly poſſible to paſs through _ 
any admired collection, without meeting witk 
ſome of theſe; of which, however excellent the 
performance may be, the common feelings of 
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5 Fnit et Arellins Romæ eres eta ante 2 Lo | 


oben; niſi flagitio inſigni corrupiſſet artem, 5 
alicujt as feminz amore fagrans, et ob id deas pingens, 


dilectarum imagine. Itaque in pictard ejus ſcorta au- 5 
merabantur. ie enn, ermonatin be”; 
; agree entirely with the following note of Brotier, thoſe. N 
edition of Pliny I uſe; Pictoribus poetiſque Vulgare hoc 8 
ae homine ſemper. indignum. Hojuſmodi Ii libidines 5 
in ſas villa non eſſe pictas fib gratulatur Sidonius Apol- 
| linarts, Epiſt. II. 2. Me Bie per nudam pickorum corporum 
pulcbritudinem turpit proſtat hiſtoria, qua ficut ornat artem, 
| fie: devenuſtat + SF: Min TEE: N ee FINE: 


vol. VI. p. 381. „ 


15 


Whatever the private nd of the ancient painters . 7 85 
might have been, we excel them in the” enjoyment of a 5 


public ſeminary, under the patronage of the firſt names in 


the country: in which; the young votaries of the graphic ; | 
art are taught to admire and delineate the unveiled deans | 
ties of a proſtitute, hired for the purpoſe of . 


in the ms e the Sena; naked £0 


aniſts 


3 prev ene us rom 

| them ain: rt lr Fe LY 
- Et Pador averſos de baten a A TY 
ü 1 Thave dwelt thus long u upon the ſudject of 
coutume becauſe 1 deem it of great importance 


d the perfection of the art; and che breach of 
it, the moſt palpable fault of the ſuperior paint- 
| ers of modern times: ſo far as the obſeryations 


vation of public deceney, I 


ore! ated truſt they will meet the concurrence 
of every friend to the welfare of ſociety. 


It has been doubted, whether the ancients 


were acquainted with the ſcience of PrxsproTIVE. 


And indeed if che remains of ancient painting 


were alone to decide the queſſ 
- determined againſt them; for the works. of the : 
ancient painters now in the poſſeſſion. of the 
moderns, afford no proof of attention to the 
| rules of perſpecti 
2 modern fign painter. The picture of the 


„ it muſt be 


2 e equal to the performances of 


< Sacrifice, before · mentioned, among the Her- 


ceulanean antiquities, and the fourth of the prints 


Which Bellori has publiſhed and deſeribed, taken 
: from the paintings in the ſepulchre of the Naſo- 
nii, are barely tolerable: but the 6ther” land- 


ſcapes (almoſt the only remaining antique paint- 


_ ings which admit of perſpeRive) | are-- groſsly 


. defeQive in this particvſher” 80 mects ſo-indecd; 
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that coakgrring the 15 i * whe! Musee 
painting was introduced among the ancients; | 
| together with thib manifeſt imperfection in point 
_ of: perſpeſti ve; of ſueh as are yet entant, we 
cannot help ſuſpecting the inferioviry. of che 
ancients/in this refpest. In perſpective, us in 
Charo ſcuro, had good practice been/common, 
: ſome traces would have been diſcovered! in- oral 
wo -of their loweſh artiſts. i des . n 7 
And yet ſoms general knowledge of the 1 
eee ſome degree of attention to the 
practice af perſpective, cannot well be denied 
ta che ancients, They were Rod mathema2_ 
tioiaps- pT hey were excellent architects; tome 
of them are celebrated far theirb ſkill in 5 
; Painting. Seminus, the::Rihejiar cee 
n 39 N e ee n 4 * VB 


4, Non, oe et Ladig Aui divi * guſti Ætate = "9 
Ric? amznifimar m parigtum picturam, villas et_porti- 


cus, ac topialia operi, Iucos Nemora; Colles, 'Euripos, 

amnes, c. This may indeed imply that Be was the frlt 
: weden the 3 EEE To 405 a e to 

8 me the t: true. eng [INC Shit fi SIRE Wt * 
4 e, a . 
ot ae uficiently. evident: it has often ogcurred, to 8 
me, however, that the rules of f perſpeQive 3 are reverſed inte 
fefpective fituations of the five orders: : the niceſt work an 


that which will bear the minuteſt inſpection (che Tonic 
and Corinthian), ar E placed 1275 ws undue. eee 


me: 85 | Piapbanture, Buelide 3 en... 
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. Agatharcus, Demoeritus, een r "pref, 
Ry lib. VII. Alfo Claudius Pulcher. Plin.. XX XV. 796 
1 8 855 have occaſion to quote — . at length. 
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ey with. Cicero® Cas 1 have already det 


i ſeus, Agatharcus, and his diſciples Demoeritu 
aud Anexagoras. nde ce tic Ie am 
about to adduce will render it extremely pro- 


1 


| pris: | YA 5 e 9 


e in a certain point of elevation, 


e author of: an expreſs” Freatiſe on Periſpecs 
as wete alſo, „Euclid, Heliodorus Larif- — 


bable chat an attention to perſpective was ex- | 
pected in the works of the ancient artiſts - 


Plato, in his dialogue entitled the Sophiſts, 


obſerves that , painters and ſculptors attempt 
e to preſerve the real proportion of beautiful 
: dlobjects You know that thoſe which are placed 
would appear 
et tous too ſmall, and others: placed lowety too 
ee large; the one being ſeen near at hand; tlie 


: e others at a: diſtance.” Hence artiſts at -prefent 
© pay no regard. to the real truth, nor do they 8 
« give to their. figures their” real ſize, but thoſe - 


* 3444 


51 * proportions, only. wWbich will 'conduce. to to 
60 beautiful effe ve. Lak 5 2 5 8. {14 EUR 4 2530 e 


Agatharcus (ſays Vitruvius ) ' primimn” Atbenis - 


Aſcbylo docente ee nne ſcenam *fetit'; et d e re 


commentarium rriiguit. Ex eo nioniti,” Den 


 Anextgoras,” ue rudem re Jerigferiint, 888 
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= mat by the Abbe Salier in his paper on the On 


of the ancient ee, ug eo { een e 
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= e ee, ee BY ſpeciem ; E fue 1 
in diretis Dleniſque frontibus font Agurutæ, alia ab-. 


a alia prominentia eſe videanture This pa 


age is deciſtve to prove that perſpective Was . 
reduced to a ſcience among the aneient artiſts, 


The paſſage herein before quoted from} Vitru- 
vius, under the diviſion of the coutume, furniſhes 


another proof, of {kill | in perſpective ſcene-paint= 


ing. So alſo does the inſtance of the bull; by 


Pauſias, painted Jo: Bente black Was 35 


ant ſoreſhortenled./!„„ͤͤ m go dr 
Pliny? alſo antics. 4a e ee an 
much commendation,“ Habit et ſceni ludis Clauiii 
: Pulchrj\ nagnam admirationem: Piture cum ad fe- 
gularum ſimilimdinem corvi decepti imagine advs- 


larent.. Indeed the ancients appear to have ar- 


rived at conſiderable ill. in the. management i : 


of their ſcenes; ; hich · oonſiſted like ours, both 
of ſeenes to draw aſide, and" ſcenes in parts 


jointed, ſuch as are uſed in our pantomimes:” 


erz aut werfih lis erat, aut ductilit. Verfilis tune erat, 


cum ſubitd. tota machinis 2 tonvertebatur En = 


. ali⸗ pidure faciem often ſebant. Duttilis tunc cum 
tractis tubulatis 185 v ebe Mas ſpecies Be, ar. 
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Tot 1 already aobſerved se Appeites 18 aid 


te have been inferior to Melanthius in com- 


poſition, and to Aſclepiodorus in perſpective; 


the paſſage (which I think will bear no ather 


- meaning) is as follows:? Melantbio de diſpaſitione 
_ cedebat, Afclepiodaro de mains, IR n guid * 


_ no dan. deberet; ; 4 8 $32. . ds . 


The lar e pub af Zeoxis f and Phi- 


loſtratus appear to me to ale Dy: fame 
explanation. „ EY the oth. Js, 3 
A conclade Wertes that the 8 paints 


— enxj/eſpecially .vlie-firſt rate of the: artiſts, and 
erte employed in painting ſcenes for exhibitions 

at public games, &c. muſt have attended to 
and poſſeſed conſiderable knowledge of che 


ſcience of perſpective; nor indeed could the eye 
have So 250 e ian . AE. no 
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a 36; „„ * Plin. XXXV. 35. eien 


| che eee nai I Twy weTpwy erpog r dn0y. rr 
_ xal "agporer magnithdinis. rationem et: menſurarum totius 


ee nalitatem Mag harmonies | Lucian. Zeuxis. py 


1% How. pleafing,. fays: Philofratue, is the, art. of the 
4. e „ ien having manned the walls with armed . 
= ſoldiers, he preſents ſome entire, ſome half figutes: : Of 
cc ' ſome | we ſee the breaſts, now the helmets, and laſt of all 
cen tlie ſpears, This is proportion young man (avant 
t rf ra) for the objects muſt thus ſteal from the eye. 


« as it follows the ſeveral groups. through their proper 


«« gradations.” Edv 70. 00pious Ts: Zuygaps, &c. Philoſt. 
lib. I. p. 768. Webb, 112. The paſſage 2 85 AY by Mr. 5 
8 . is sin the Menecius, FEA 

ſentation 
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at any Period of the progreſs of painting, to 
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| the invenit Corinthi lie operd. Que Capta ddr . 5 14 
Juvenis illo abeunte peregrè, umbram ex facie jus ad „ 
lucernam in pariete lineis gircumſcripſit: quibus Pater ä 
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„ -Their-i \moveabl wee . il 
ings, Kc. were either in freſque, or u ede 7 
ſtucco in diſtemper- Indeed all the ancient 
paintings may be reduced to, ft, freſque. Paint- 

in g (udo ilini, udo teForio Pingere 92 ſecondly, Wa- 
ter colour or diſtemper Painting on a dry 
„„ ground (feces iectorio Pingere) : : and, thirdly,” en- 
„ cauſtic painting (ceris pingere—pifturam inurere). 
. The ancient freſque paintings appear to have 
been always on a white ſtveco ground,“ the 


Colours inlaid very deep, and the drawing much 
45 mote bold and free than any ſimilar performance 
of modern art; and indeed apparentiy managed 
„%% 4 different way. The modern method is, 
5 3 having prepared às much of the ſtucco ground 5 
. . will ſerve for one day s operation, the deſign + 
on paper is applied o the wet ſtueco, and trace 5 
3 with pin holes; the paper is then rubbed over 
with charcoal duſt, which paſſing” through the 
„ pin holes, leaves the outline traced upon the * 
cel wall: this is afterwards cut in with Al tool. 
Cr The outline of the ancient paintings on treſqve 
| however, were. probably done at once, as appears 


ö from the depth of the ineiſion, and the boldneſs 
and freedom of the deſign equal to the caſe and 


7 ; 5 ſpirit of a pencilled outline; and from their 
„„ e no e of the. eech method of 
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5 freſque . t H a Ren 


2 ances of 1 Michael 1 Angel, 1 
laꝗter artiſts. oY 
Painting in freſes kia a ec N 
over oil painting in the brilliancy and perma- 
nence of the colours which. are not nearly ſo 
liable to injury from expoſure in this way as when 
mixt up with oil. Many of the ancient paintings 
laſted a very long time, and one of he earlieſt 
as well as fineſt among modern paintings, whereof. 
the colours _ Kill a to be very vivid, is in 


„„ 85 e 171 
7 N 1 ent 15 


515 pda homie 585 ancients: painted on a 


3 


dry. ground, even in their buildings, as appears | 


_ from the Herculanean antiquities, whereof moſt oß 
the paintings are thus done. At Rome and . 


Naples the firſt (deepeſt) coat is of T. 


: lanaF about one finger thick: 3 the next 3 . 
ground marble or alabaſter, and ſometimes of 


pure lime (or ſtucco) in thickneſs about one 


third ot the former. Upon this they appear to 
: have laid: a coat wo black, and chen andrker of S 5 
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* Wincklownen Hig. 15 „A. tom. II. p. 107.0 et ae. 7 | L 
144 The battle of Gena and Maxentius, defi gned 5 


by: Raphael and painted by Julio Romano. There are 
about a dozen ancient freſque paintings at een, BE POR” 
the marriage i in the Aldrobandine palace is one. 


| 8 Of the ſame nature nearly with the terras now ; uſed i in, 
mortar required to keep dur erf 
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8 n on which lalt the - ſubject itſeit Was 
executed, as appears from thoſe performances 
where the figures are worn out. Such ſeems 
to have been their general method of painting 


upon walls, at leaſt in that period of the art, 5 


when the paintings were executed” which now 
remain. In their moveable pictures and in the 
performances of their firſt artiſts, and where 
effect of night and tude” Ig nece id they 
doubtleſs uſed white.“ Ns Seer e 
The colours peel A ie) 1 dem wage heve 
8 up for uſe with ſize, of which they preferred 
that made by boiling the cars f and genitals of 


bulls,” This appears to have made the colours ſo 


durable and adheſtvwe, that the ancient paintings 
lately found bear waſh ling even yet with a or 
. and ſometime es ev e . 


6 5 1 24 "Fj n 5 5 2 . e 2 4 


Oc adde dad vant e 1 als Pine hn 
Aue Hluminantar, -»--- Ex omnibus coloribus cretulam 


(a kind of white chalk) amant udoque illini recuſant. Pur- 

_ poriſſum, _Indicum,. czruleum melinum auripigmentum 75 
appianum, ceruſſa. Plin- XXXV. 30 and 31. This paſ- 
__ ſage implies. that the colours thus enumerated. v dads not 

© decompoſed when uſed: on cretula as the round. . 


5 + Glutinum præſtantiſſimum e et : 


5 XXVII. 1. 


genitalibus. Nec quidquam eficacius ptodeſt ambuſtis: 


_ - ſed adulteratur nihil æquè quibuſvis pellibus inveteratis, 
calceamentiſque etiam decoctis. Rhodiacum fidelifimum; 
| eoque pictores et medici utuntur. Id quoque, quo candi- 


dus eo probatius ; 5 n et Wan . ; f. 


"forts | 
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- Gang ibe Ancients. 
fortis ãs emp to clean the freſque p 
Pliny ſome eee lays: that. glue 
vinegar is not again ſoluble in water if left to 

| but 1 have loſt my reference to the paſſag 

ncaufic painting of the ancients was, | 
s FR, 9 litigated. The Count de Caylus 
however, ſeems in part to have ſucceeded in 
explaining the. paſſages relating, to it, 


 diffolved.. in 


ing the moſt obvious meaning of them; and 


the paintings executed by himſelf, +. Bachelier, 


Muntz, Zombo, &c. are no Wein a og _ . 


was right in his conjecture. ni, 
The chief obſervations 4 


Marth edn and: Pliny. . 


A ſguis ſabriliur fuerit, et voluerit. pls 


2am: ſuum colorem retinere, cum paries expolitur 


e 8 | 
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1 Count FER Te e s bead . i 1 | 


in conformity to his theory of the encauſtic painting, at the 
Js Louvre in 1754. Bachelier, Who wrote De 1Hiſtoire N 

du Secret de la Peinture en Cire, had executed a painting 
in War in 1749. See on the ſubject of Encauftic painting 8 

Memoires de PAcademie des Inſcriptions. XXIII. 328. 


XXV. 173. 187, 225. The Papers of the Abbe Mazeas, 


"and of Dr. Parſons, in the Phil. Tranſ, XLIX. 652, 655. 
and LI. 40 and 53. Muntz's Treatiſe on Encauſtic Paint- 


ing, and his Encaufic Eloge of 8 COL, in Mem. de 
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en e eee ae en pranks ut * 
"equatur. Poſtea cum candela linteis puris Subigat ute 
na marmorea nuda curantur. Hec autem vawrs great 
Alicitur. Ita obſtans ceræ punice lorica non patitur nec 
une ſplendorem nec ſolis radios lambenda ee r bs 
W colorem. Vitruvius.* * 8 

In the following paſſage Pliny” evi e 
_ copied! Vitruvius. Solis atque' tune contatins ini- 
micus. Nemedium, ut paristi fitcato cera punies cum 


ele liquefafta,  candens ſelis induculur: 5 iterungue 


admolis gallie carbonibus' aduratur ad ſudorem que: 
2 caudelis Ad ac e diinde me; 5 1 1 a | 


marmora niigſcunt. t ee DN 


 Ceris pingere et pips nure wi as ae . 


: => non conflat. -  Quidam, Ariſtidis Inventum pu- 


Poſtea conſummatam à  Praxitele. Sed 8 e 
„ encauftice picturs erritere ut Polygnoti et 
Meranoris et Arcefilai Pariorum.  Lyſippus quoque 
Aginæ pidturæ ſue iſcripfit ee, e tte on 
fee Met, niſi encauſticd inventd. x oh | 8 . 

Pampbilus quoque Apellis proceptor non pinxiſſe tan- 
um encauſta, ſed etiam docui iſe 1 TIONS. Sie. | 
num primum in hoc genere nobilem. C 

Encauſto Pingendi duo fe antiquitis gre conft | 
RS et in ebore ceſtra, id eft: viriculo; de Anse claſſes 
"pint Cones Hoe ee . in 9 eerie 


lb: vn. cap. 9 Vo xxxim. 60. 85 
5 XXXV. 39. : Wl XXXV. 4. . 
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"Bev che us it Peers chan thi 7 
the antient encauſtic painting was of three kinds: 

- Firſt, Where a picture painted in the common 
: way, was covered with a varniſh, of wax: C 
diluted with a 1 oil, AE in on warm ee 4 „ 

Sen Wbere Fe PR oy . par ns 
8 up with mess TOs, and t. the mixture uſed * 


while warm: and e 
Thirdly, Where a p N was ; executed « on 3 

"ivory by means of the cru or viriculum. , 
This laſt method, in my opinion, is the 0 75 0 by de e 


of the three which involves any difficulty in it. <3 
The ceſtrum or viriculum was in all probabi- OY 
©} airy ſome ſharp inſtrument uſed to trace the deſign . 

on the ivory; for the penecillum was our painting 
bruſh or pencil: but how are the words Wee 8 
and encauſto pingere, applicable to this? 1 
_ Suppoling Pliny himſelf not to be wife in — 
0 the: e of che terms he. Es he” = Oy 


1 — 


| £ | | ; 3 — WS, $570 28 = - e 
F | XXXV. 5 


ö 9 9 of the Sade at Mesbtad sten are e covered e Fl I 
<<” 2 varniſh which makes the paint ſcale off. Ina room 1 
there, a table of white wax has been fond, HI re 
1 different colours. „ . 
” BV the indiſcreet application of wk to won of theſs ; 
” paintings where the colours have been mixed with or been 
_ " varniſhed over with wax, the deſign Itſelf has diſappeared: TIE 
| * 56 +7 tap to ſome a at 3 near Hereulineum. . 
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the ceſtrum (or 1 the pr meg Was ged 
pretty deeply in the i ivory icſelf, ſomething. like 1 
Is outline. of the ancient freſque: the colours 

mixed up with wax, were uſed. ſo warm as to per- 
mit them to enter into and fill up the ſcratches 


' or; inciſions. made with the viriculum, and the 


| Goperfluous colour SAY mixed. up with Wax, 
e of the 1 even vi "*has, e the 
ivory. — This method would + dl ent aa 
eee Varniſh. 3 15 | 

Pere Harduin, Bouleager, and Durand up- 55 


che burns in: but 1 do not fee the dees l for 
this ſuppoſition. ;Dr.: Parſons, thinks. that as 
cera in the fin ular, is uſed. where n modelling in 
Wax is intended, and ceræ in the plural, where ; 
encauſtic painting is ſpoken of, the latter muſt 
mean ſomething different from the former, and 
from the properties aſcribed to this method he 
| conjectures it was enamelling. But I can eaſily 
conceive the propriety of the ſingular number in 
the firſt caſe, where one uniform ſubſtance was 
employed, and the plural in the ſecond, when 
there muſt of courſe have been many different 
preparations, of wax, according to the colours 
h vp. with. 1 it. : The c method of Counr . d 


8 Hz #3 N 1 


3 vid. Dr, - Parſons Pape er, | Phil, Tranſ, vol. ALIA 
3 3: N E-| "g 
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has is briefly this. Rub the eanvan over with 
was: then hold it near a fire that the cloth may 
-imbibe the wax when it melts; when cool, rub 
it over with whitening that the water colours may 
adhere, and when the ſubject is painted, hold it 
near a fire that the colours may be imbibed. 
Some experiments on this method by Mr. 
Colebtook may be found in Phil. Tranf. vol. LI. 
and more particular directions! in „ 8 Trea- 
riſe on Encauſtic Painting. . 
Such appear to have bed the Fuga ebe 
of painting among the ancients, Who, though 
ignorant of the modern method of mixing up 


colours with oil, ſeem to have attamed a brilli-⸗ 


ancy and a permanence of colouring unknown. 
alten the oil paintings of modern art.“ 
I forbear to enter at preſent into an account t of 


the! nd CET, es by them? reſer- 5 


Es 


. L maniere de peindre pratiqut par les a anciens etoit 


plus propre A parvehir au plus grand degré de vie et de la 


veritable cartation. Car outre que toutes les :conleurs & 


Vhuile perdent à la longue, cëſt dire qu'elles vobſcurcif. 


ſent avec le temps, cette eſpece de peinture eſt toujours au 
defſous de-la vie. Winckleman. Hiſt. de1'Art. II. 112. 


It appears from Munta's experiments that water colours : 
were far more bright when fixed by wigs than oil an 1 | 


On Eneauſtic Painting, p. 22. 
In a room at Reſina t the cinnabar was 60 beaniful as to 
reſemble 1 8 


Vor. ; 5 7 1 . 8 985 OR | 
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ving that 6 the ſuhject of the ſubſequent part of 
this eſſay. It only remains now to notiee ſome 
other miſcellaneous. particulars not immediately 
reducible to the e diviſions. e g 199 8 
| cuſſed; 8 : | 
The e 1 Hai afigned th the ancients 
to the art of painting, and the numerous authors 
among them on . e 1 have already ner 
ticed. 7 1 6 ws | e 
The ancients not ants. had e "TIER in lade 
art of painting among thoſe who were not pain- 
ters by profeſſion, as is evident from the whole 
tenor of Pliny's language, in particular, as well 
as from the other quotations herein adduced: t 
they appear alſo to have been ſenſible of the 
value of the firſt thoughts of their eminent pain- 
ters, and like us to have treaſured up fudies, the 
2 rough draughts, : ſketches and unfiniſhed perform- 
ances of their great artiſts. Alia multa graphidis 
veligia (fays Pliny ſpeaking of Parrhaſius) extant 
in tabulis et membranis ejus ex guibus proficere dicuntur | 
Artifices.* And again, Mud verd perquam rarum et 
memorid dignum etiam ſuprema opera artiſcum, imper- 
feckus tabulas, ficut Irin Ariſtidis, Tyndaridas, © Nito- 
mmacbi, Medeam Timomachi, et quam diximus veneren 
halli in majori admiratione efſe quam perfacta, Quippe 
in iis lineamenta reliqua, ipſeque cogitationes artificum 
fpeftantur, atque in lenocinio commendationis dolor of 
anus cum id agerent extinte de nes 5 


wi 7 
* 


Theſe ſketches- and outlines were executed 
upon dreſſed ſkins (coriis et membranis—probably- 
a kind of parchment) and alſo upon wood, par- 


ticularly box wood, upon which ſcholars were 


ravghl in the firſt inſtance. Et hujus ¶ Pampbili) 
auctoritate ęfectum eſt Sicyone primam, deinde in totd 


Grecia ut pueri ingenui ante omnia graphicen, hoc eft 


Picturam in buxo, docerentur ; recipeneturque ars 6a 
in primum gradum liberalium. Semper gululem honos 
ei fuit ut ingenli exercerent, mom ut boneſti: perpetuo 
interdicto ne Servitia docerentur. Ng Hence it appears 


that drawing was conſidered in Greece as an in- 


diſpenſible part of the education of youth in 
every family of reſpectable ſituation. A circum- 
tance of itſelf, ſufficient to confer A decided 
| ſuperiority, upon the e which this encou- 
o 

From hence perhaps we may alto; account I 
ſo many female artiſts being celebrated among 


the ancients. Pliny mentions ſeven, in his enu- 


meration of eminent painters.f The hiſtory of 
the art in modern times will add but few to 
the names of Maria er, and e 
Kauffmann. 

Among ho e e 8 eminence, we 
hardly know of any except Michael Angelo who 
have cultivated the ſiſter arts of modelling and 
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596 . On the Art of \ Painting 


been common for painters to attend to theſe, 


and alſo for ſculptors of the. firſt. reputation to 


Practiſe painting. Thus Phidias“ was originally 


a painter: Callimachusf was a painter: Praxite- 


les and LyfippusF are mentioned among the 


Inventors of encauſtic painting. — Al theſe were 
ftatuaries of the very firlt eminene. 


Evphranor modelled and made figures of Y 
celain ; 3 he was a ſculptor alſo on marble: | Pro- 
togenes caſt in braſs: & fo did Eutiches :C Poly- 
gnotus, Leſbocles, Prodorus and Pythodicus | 


who were painters of note (particularly the firſt) 


did the ſame ; they appear alſo to have praftiſed 
55 emboſſing upon filver** ( celatura.) From this 


faſhionable degree of general attention, in all 


probability, aroſe that diffuſion, among the an- 


cient artiſts, of eaſe and correctneſs of deſign fo 


frequent in their remaining performances, and ſo. 


A * * 2 * 
1 F 
p * 5 5 


* xxxv. 3% — 4 | XXIV. 19. 
t xxXV. 39. It is not indeed quite cert e 


theſe were the ſame perſons ſo famous as ſculptors, but 
from the fimilarity of name and the CINE vw the 


1 e. it 1s n probable, 
1 Plin, XXXV. 40. $ XXXIV. 19. and KRV. 5; 35. 
Ci xxxv. 40. vs * XXXIV. 19, 


| conſpicuous 


* 


0. the Ancients, 5 
conſpicuous in their expreſſion of the human : 
figure in particular. * 

Such are the os facts and e 
which I have been able to collect concerning the 
ſtate of painting among the ancients. I have 
found it impoſſible to avoid crowding the page 
with a multiplicity of quotations and references, 
conſiſtently with my deſign of collecking, in a 7 
ſmall. compaſs, all the material facts upon the 

ſubje&, and advancing none but in conjunction | 
with the authority upon which it reſts, Perhaps 
the ſociety will deem the utility ſufficient" to 
compenſate for the apparent pedantry of the me- 
thod I have adopted, more eſpecially as it will 
render it eaſy for others to correct the e 
which, I 1 Pay haye ee N 


. 


lt ſeems from the preceding references to have been 

common among the ancient painters to attend to each 
branch of the imitative arts ſo elegantly noticed in the 
following paſſage of Apuleius: Enim vero quod luto fictum 
vel ære infuſum, vel lapide inciſum, vel cer inuſtum, vel 
pigmento illitam, vel alio quopiam humano artificio ad- 
Gmulatum Cadaveris ritu, unum vultum et 1 
8 . e, „ 
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unk 1 fucceſaful ad important 1 
1 tion of the Muriated Barytes, in ſcrophy- 
lous caſes, by Dr. Crawford, having much 
inereaſed the demand for that Salt, it is become 
R conſequence. to humanity/ that the means of 
' procuring its baſis, the Ponderous or Barytical 
Earth, ſhould be facilitated, and its ſcarcity dimi- 
© niſhed, The method commonly employed, of 
obtaining it from the Vitriolated Barytes, by 
treating this latter with mild alkali, or charcoal, 
is troubleſome and expenſive, whereas the Acra- 
ted Barytes preſents us with it naturally i in ſuch. 
a ſtate, that it may immediately be uſed for ſolu- 
tions in acids, without any previous preparation 
whatever; it is therefore much. to be deſtred 
that the ſources from whence a plentiful ſupply 
of this lately diſcovered Foſſil may be obtained, 
| ſhould be made known to the public, from 
-whom its native places have hitherto been kept 
a ſecret, and ſpecimens of it been ſold rather 
ä | Food ot, 1 der 
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on the Au.. mines © - „ 
ee Khan for - uſe," : Inſti; Wn | | 


motive, and at the deſire of my friend 3 N 
1 have undertaken to lay before the Joie at 
account of che only mine in England“ in ä 
according to the "beſt. of my information, any | 
Aerated Barytes has been diſcovered. At the R 
time I ſhall ſubmit the few obſervations which mw 8 
- ſhore” viſies' have” enabled "me to "make" upon the = 

| 


55  eleſolity* 3 Mineralogitts # has been excited, but „ 
| neben grati Iec 4 1 i La $0556 006; i 
Thee firſt intimation of rl Bente ak „„ 
ing Hatürally, was given by Dt. Witkering, who -< 
publiſhed an excellent analyſis of it in the Philofo- — 
phical Tranſactions, for the year 1784 herein ge 
has left us little to deſire reſpecting &s- chemical EE 
properties. 8 However he was miſinfotmed as to the 
place from whence his ſpecimen came, which he 
ſuppoſed to be Alſton M or, where 1 have good | 
authority for advancing; that none has been found. 
He has ſince informed me that he believes i it came 
from the ſame mine 'of Anglezark, "NIEL . „„ 
the ee ee ee er. F 


FE 
FFF 
55 14 of VVV N 3 
5 18 a BY 27 ; * 


| * 1 3 it 19 Wand! in 1 . hg 8 
2 Dunglaſs, near Dumbarton, but 1 have not heard of | 
Its being yet diſcovered on the Continent, A Foſli]. ſent 
from Scotland to Dr. Crawford, as the Aerated Barytes, 85 
and not very diffimilar in its external appearance, ſeems 
. from, his experiments, to Sonevn. a perfectly New Barth. 
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Ute ol it, in the Shaft. ealled the New 1 0 5 


4; the. fame. pink fituated on the eee of 8 | 
Frank Standiſh, Bart. about three miles ta the 
eaſt of Chonley, in this count. The county is 


hilly and of a Rratified or ſacandary natute, con. 
- Gifting, of alternate ſtrata, of Sapd-ſiane and Argil· 


laceous Shiſtus, interlaid here and there with thin 
beds af Coal. The Valley, Nhich is traverſed br 


the principal Veins, tuns in ap eaſterly direction ; 
the bills on both ſides- of it ate low, though 0 


ſteep aſcent. 1 found the Strata upon the ſouth 


Shaft, to follow. one: "on. e in 90 follow 
e ee ww FE HS Es. 23 0 
* yard looſe Seger vey 7 4 1 hy 2 
* ende Sand- one 
13-2 1 yard Argillaceous Shiftus 44 Con 
1 yard rgMecegus'Shiftus, * & DOT Sf 
Fee, 8995 yards Sand- . deen . 
Pre . Vande Argillseseus Shiſtus. OI” 


"42 yards. whole dept 


» 
$83 
as. 


' 2 52 £ Be * 2 23. 1 „ 3 
of the bet. ay 
. 915 . : 


81 * LE 1 * « 


98 In wad Iaſi firatin, 18 b d of the: wine; - 
an Under- ground Shaft has been ſunk eleven yards | 


deeper, in working which they cut through two 


or three ſmall beds, about a foot in thickneſs, of 
5 exceeding hard bluiſh Sand- ſtone. 


* 4 * . 


The Sand-ftane which forms the ſecond and | 75 EY 


ſtrata, conſiſts of ſmall angular particles of Quartz, 
- nn with Scher of N and agghurinated = 


by 


N "4 


— 


"The Hagillaceouy Shilkus, mhich ip eie Shiver - 


bre N 
in general found incumbent vpon-Coal +. ls. 4 
peaxred to contain no marine exuyie, hut abug-+ 
dance of thin laminæ of Martial Pyrites between 
its plates; at leaſt this. was the cafe eee 
Pieces which were found. near the: vein. wo 
The Strata dip e eee 
declivity of about five-inches. i in two yards. © Thoſe 
on the North fide of the veins, or towards the. 


2 lie ſix yards despe en 5he REG 
ing ä ae See e Lamy ren 7 3 
ee an e eee eee a: ee 

Sie 8p d en ſtox 


ns many others of the fame nature, origigste from Gra- 


nite Mountains, which 1 an ſome pf the great revolutions 
of the” globe, were in part deſtroyed, "or waſh 
nce of che waters, forced along with che irresgtible 


torrents, and by them conveyed to, and depoſited in the 
ds where we nom find them, where they afterwards con- 

 folidared. 'L am led to this <onjefture, not merely from 15 
the general method of. accounting for. the formation of 
Stratiſied or Secondary! Mountains, but more ef] pectally from 

having obſerved i in theſe Sand-ſtones all the component 
parts of Granite, Quarz, Mica and Feltfpar, the laſt -of 
which in general forms the cement, 3 diſtin 6 „ 


1 of it are alſo in terſperſed 1 in the maſs. 


+ Vide Forſter? 8 Introductiou to det, Sbikas 
ftlabilie, p. 14; alſo Berkenhout's Natural Hiſtory of 


Great Britain, part. III. p- 14. | It i Is omitted in Kirwan's | 


pens as alſo i in ts s Cronbedt. =p 
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| The Mine conſiſts 8 al rſecting 
| theſe ſtrata, nearly perpendicularly and: cali in 
various directions, as s repreſented in the annexed 
Plan“ Moſt of the veins appear to have their 
„ beginning f in the Chorley Road Vein which eroſſes 
5 the valley at its entrance, from whence they run 
eaſt ward into the ſlopes of the adjacent hills. The 
Old or Sun Vein, which is the Principal one, runs 
for the moſt part in degree "twenty-one" of the 
miner's compaſs, Which is a ſmall deviation from 
due eaſt. It is in general from ſit inehes to three 
feet in thickneſs, and does hot fall quite pefpen- 
dicular, but inelines or dips a very little ce che ö 
North, till it arrives at the bottom of the | 
| ſtratum of ſand-ſtone, when its inclination becomes 
of a ſudden much tore conſiderable, in fo much 
that in the fixteen, and a half yards to the bottom 
of the ſhaft, it is thrown five. yards out of, the 
ndicular. I nenen the Engine 


1 +. 3 1 old 2, a 7 7 4 +4 
. Hope e 8 AY Ag. Wi «4 4.6 377 e334 9110 


9 


1 5 1 bt this plan as alſo 3 of my. other inform- 
; - ation from the overlooker of the mine, an intelligent 
winer. It i is exat ; as, far as my obſervation. goes, at leaſt | 


e 


. veins and, . ſituation, with) Mi to FO: adjacent 
8 valley. 1 


1 15 a 3 a 7 
+A&A quantity 55 Aae 0 tying 10 bo: Chorley 
road vein, prevented me from examining whether theſe 
veins were continued to the welt of it, but the overlooker , 


 affured me. 1 were 1 7 cut off 55 it. whith i is no ; 


a res of 


P 2 2 
. F 2 
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| M” Wai uc Veins e join it, ic ite pd l | 
to the Eaſt and are nearly of the ſame thickneſs⸗ 
From the Mine- houſe Vein proceeds a ſmall one 
called the String Vein, which runs parallel to the 
Sun Vein. To the North of all cheſe lied the New 
Trial Vein, which apparently has alſo its riſe in the 
above mei 
the direction ſhewn in the plan, which: ſeems: to 
Indicate that it like wiſe at ſome diſtance falls into 


ioned: Chorley: road vein and runs ian 


the Sun Vein; it is nearly of the ſame dimenſions 


as the others, but has not been hitherto much 
worked upon, owing to it iug oy IONS : 
difficult to carry off the-water. 7 9 25 
The Matrix of the veins is AcraiadandiVaci ola- 
ted Barytes. . The former is found in the greateſt = 
_ -quantities. next the ſurface, where it is almoſt 
74 entirely free from any mixture of che latter, but 
becomes more and more con cantaminated with it in 
Proportion as the depth i iner in 
| lowermoſt ſtrata it is ſearcely to be met with at all, 
the vitriolated having uſurped its place. There is 
an evident tranſition from the Aerated to the 
Vitriolated Barytes which may diſtinctiy be ob- 
ſerved through its different ſtages or gradations, i in 
all parts of the mine. Small quantities of Cal- 
Careous e are alſo e in the lower > of whe 5 
a Sun. J 5 WG 


The Ores are, the common e or dion Dead 


- (63 plentifully attended with its uſual ſatellites, 
3 or Black 1 Wi FEY MONT „„ 
The 


* 


A. 


FAY 


KOI | Qu the Anated Bb 3 
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ay 


The Aerated Rarytes hear the ſurfate düst i not L 


> ea much Lead Ore, but when it is found in the 
ſeeond ſtratum; of Sand- ſtone, it forms' the richeſt. 
part of the mine. La de inn 


ſtratum of Shiver, it 


_ thdeed its preſence thete- is dot looked upon as a 

| good omen, as it then contains large quantities of 
Blende and Pyrites and but little Lead Ore. But 
whatever the Matrix be, it is a general obſervation 


_ that'the vein is richer in paſſing through the rata 


i of Sand · ſtone, than through thoſe of Shiver. 


The Ore is ſometimes found in the form my a 
3 vein, but more commonly in irregular | 
nadules or cluſters, . diſſeminated: throughout the 
matrix. Where the vein is very thick, the greateſt 
part of it is uſually filled up with detached pieces 


af Sand-Rone and Shiver, which is more particularly 


the caſe; where. one vein runs into another. In 
faking the Under-ground Shaft which I mentioned 


before, the quantity of ore decreaſed iniptoporrion_ 


to the depth, until at the depth of den yards they 


entirely loſt it, the vein ſtüll continuing of the 


dee dure Tie mea was bat enen 


Oe and. had applied 1 a ſmall: pmmp⸗ worked by a 
water wheel in the valley above, to raiſe the waj,ꝭ)Pfſ 
to the level, called PROP. TON which cane 950 all by 


thoſe of the mine. 


It appears from the beſt 1 e char 


Bo, this Mine was firſt worked about a century ago: it 


was 


„ 


4 2 


* : s 


On the Aerated Barytes. 505 > 


=, was Eiben let ſtanding during a period of ſixty years. 
until The year” ow "Ante" e hep "nw? TO 
Naw the ere quantities" Phi Abit 

ls near the ſurface, they were probably iid 


duriug the very firſt period of working the mine, 


5 it being uſual here to take the uppermoſt part of 
the vein firſt, and clear all before them as they 
go deeper. But as that foſſil, was never ſuppoſed - 


to be of any uſe, or to poſſeſs any intrinſic value: 
in all probability it has not been removed from _ 


the ſpot, and great quantities of it muſt be con- 
tained in the old heaps: of ſtones and rubbiſh. 
thrown out of the mine. Much of it may alſo be 
had from the old works, or what is called the Old 
Man, in the interior of the mine, having been 
placed there with other ſtones and wood to prevent 
the ſides from falling in, after the vein had been 
worked out. Another ſource from which it will 

e on det obtained in ae AER 1 


* 210 8 is teu of th ia extent of wk ie will 
only be neceſſary to mention, that during the firſt five years - 


of this latter period they did not raiſe above four ton of © 
lead per annum, and that in the three laſt, they have raiſed 


in all only ſeventy-three ton, which difference Teems to have 
been otcafioned by the driving of the Soath Level, at the 
depth of forty-two:yards from the top of the New Bngine 
Shaft, for the purpoſe of clearing the mine of ite water, 
| which before was raiſed to the ſurface with much difficulty 
by z water wheel. The RN, of ces Rt: now 11 
| OR ten to ürteen. e 
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worked upon, but where an eſſay i is now. intended 
to be made. The quantity of it gained in that 
part of the Sun Vein, where Wen are e at W | 
Is: very inconſiderablGee. wow mh 

I épurpoſely avoid . careting into a more 1 0 . 
rel of the various parts of the Mine, of the 
| method of working the Vein, or of ſuch other 
cireumſtances as might appear neither peculiar 
nor intereſting, and ſhall cloſe this account with 
. a deſeription of the External Characters of the 
Alcerated Barytess as well for the information of 
maineralogiſts, who have not had an opportunity 
„ 5 of ſeeing it under ſo many different circumſtances, 
as for the inſtruction of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs re- 
quires that they ſhould have a ſufficient knoõw-w- 
ogy arrow not to agar it t with On ao 


10 a A e acti 07 l the Kier of the 1 5 Terra 3 
raue, it is aſſerted; that the mineral from which that 
| Salt is obtained, (meaning the Aerated Barytes) frequently 
Contains a quantity of Arſenic and Lead. If by the word 
_ **\ contains?” be meant a Chemical combination of theſe poi- 
ſonons metals, there is not ſufficient ground for the aller- DE 
tion; fince the Mineral, ſach as I have deſcribed it, con! 
tains according to the beſt analyſes, nothing but Terra Pon - 
deroſa, Fixed Air and ſomẽtimes a ſmall ad ventitious quan- 
tity of Vitriolated Barytes. J have indeed obſerved that 
what has lain a long time in the Old Works in the i interior Z 
of the mine, becomes penetrated with ochreous Water, 
Which infinuating itſelf between the faſciculi, gives a yel- ? 
_ lowiſh tinge to the whole: The Aerated Barytes thus con · 
bing Iron, when expoſed to heat becomes green, a cir- 
Lumſtance which k Fourcroy it in a 8 on ara: feſli!, in the 
Ps „„ . N N fourth. 


the 3 beg 1 at gr 5 a 1 NS 
Z tinge, whieh is a token of the preſence of Iron. 
It is found in ſolid maſſes, ſometimes filling 
the whole of the vein, at others eee 
amongſt the Vitriolated Barytes 3 the maſſes are 


i ne rounded on the outſide, and affect ſome- 


thing of a globular form. It is ſeldom ſound 
externally. cryſtallized : 1 have. however obſerved 


four varieties of it in that ſtate. The one in which 
a number of ſmall Cryſtals Wee in he form of 
* ſtar from a centre; theſe Cryſtals were about 
half an inch in length, very chin and appeared to 
be hexagonal columns rounded to a point. The 
Other varieties 8 8 8 che fix-ſided, oolumn, Pointed 
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any ſufficient grounds, to the diſengagement of fixed air. 
Tf on "the, contrary, ** contains” be intended to denote a Me- 


+ chanical mixture, « or Adllefiön of the Arſenic and Lead to the - 
2  Acrated Barytes, I apprehend'this alſo to be a miſtake; as 
: Os all the 1 which I have deen 1 have never 
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5 == but the Arenen part of Mieke not hey fo. 
lable in the marine acid, can be of no prejudice" in pre- 


paring the Muriated Salt, andd it is hardly poſible to con- 


found: either it, or Blue Lead Ore with Aerated Barytes. 


L have thought it neceſſary to make the above remarks, | 


= "that the idea of ſo ſimple a medicine being' able” to con- | 


| ain ſach poiſonous metals, might not render medical men 
- unneceſſarily ſcrupulous” in e or deter N 

| from ny” it. | | 
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1 compoſed of ſmall convergent” faſeiculi; 
when broken tranſverſely it aſſumes a Rind f 
8 Slaſſy or chonchoidal fractute; like Quartz.” When 


externally eee eee e e we mono 

radiated in-any-ſeoſe. oe Z 
It ſplits into itregutar, rather longith en 
The large tnaſſes are frequently compoſed of 

globuler coneentrical pieces, ſeveral of them lying 


one on the outſide of another, and having a round 


iſh one in the « to which OTIS W 


of the reſt are pte. 8 
It is ſemi-tranſparent, I'S Ne fuſs FY 


£ endugh to admit of being ſeraped by a knife, Is 
brittle, and heavy, but in a ſomewhat leſs degree 
-  . than the Vittiolatedd Barytes. Its ſpecific gravity 
| | has been found to be from 4. 300. to 4.338. 


Perhaps to ſome, after the cenſure which that 


5 excellent. chemiſt Mr. Kirwan has lately palled 
on the utility of external deſcriptions of ſoſſils, this 
| delineation of thoſe characters, by which, without, 

having recourſe to the more tedious chemical ones, 
the Aetated Barytes can invariably be diſtinguiſhed | 

| from all other foffils, may appear ſuperfluous. : 
+ But * eminent eee ſtill e in opi- 
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Baryteß unnoticed 
os. 
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ently eta al 0 
However befbre ſich deſenptiond des be eatfied” 5 


'bothe 6, adopt new Gers, inen our lan- 
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Laithipire; Cheſbife, Ee. In hopes of imecting with . 
_ ſorriething ilfuſfrative' of the Kiriquity of the 

Mine of A agleritk, and, the ugh deceived in 755 5 
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1 * &«  viz.. from the -Arſepical Sulphur 3,48. likeyiſc 
18 4 from, thar, profuſe quantity of Us nen N 


; ors eee e if Foe — 2 V. 1 


il e Purge moſt violently, as that 
es near Andleſack, in Lanca- * 
U nde 0 IH, great 


ta. 


vw) . 
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ure of this Spar will more fully, be made gut 
m the ſubſequ- ent inſtanges, and the firſt. is 
ination, in which you eaſily diſcover. 


_ CE; that a pound of this, will yield. adrachm of. Arſenic | 
« at the leaſt, lying between the lamellæ of the 
ee Spar- Whence therefore this « comes to be of ſo 
ee poiſonous a nature is plainly evident; notyith- 2 
urs, thereabout will 


Zs. tl Mer the neighb 


A ſeruple.ar leaſt of this in fits of 
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0 «he Poe, i in. Ki Tang it yornits, purges : and works 


9 violently by Urine in this caſe as they have 


cc ae aſſured me they have found great 


A whence: the vomiting and purging 
Yroceed: is. evident as wWe haye before obſervg 


hich = 


kind more 
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© bific 18 it is chat. cauſ es. the Di iabercs, "If 


It 1 IJ 
** both in th e go Ferre of "Its poikc 
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. one Ja ames Barns' $ wiſe and child, but, alas! to 
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6: beit -woful experience they, found ben 5 
« effects of it, for in about nine hours afterwards _ „ 
«'they: both expired. The like quantity of A 
Lit abaut three hours time will Kill a dog 
e and it is obſervable that the dog while living "| 
is deeply lethargic, which may Farther iu. 
e trate to us, in malignant Fevers attended with 
_ «thoſe Sympto ns, what kind of matter probs? f 
4 blu it is chat endes the Symptoms; but tha rt 
fg more fully diſcuffed in its p oper place. „„ A | 
«Nay-lo ſpreading” is the poiſon öf this Spar, | 
« that it has not. only been fatal to the creature 
ce that "has: taken it, but' a dog, J' "licking the 
— blood of ; a Swine which had taken it acciden- e £ 
cc” ally” "mixed with meal and butter, a RE 
© likewiſe; and it 18 farther” obſerxable, tlat 5 
e the fleſh of the 'Swine was afterwards eaten, 
4 and did no miſchief though the blood was 
t poiſonous 35 becauſe, as we may reaſonably 5 5 
. conjecture, the "Arſenic had not ſPread itſelf „„ 
farther than the maſs of the blood. le, 
Udon reading this paſſage, 1 recollected ha: ne 
ing been told, by the Miners at Anglezark, that 5 5 
they uſed the Acrated Barytes in the neighbour- :. 
| h6od to deſtroy Rats, I therefore had little doubt f 5 
that this muſt be t e Spar above alluded to. 
. And though ſome of its effects appeared to bs 
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8 vet EY fubje. Abate melt 
. worthy of {nearer inveſtigation; For as. Poi- 
ſons, When properly adminiſtered, are generally 
eſteemed the meſt-efficacious ren es, and as 


Combinations of the Terra Ponderoſa had -alre 


been exhibited, it appeared geſirable te trace, 
upon in fat dor animals, the effects of a ſubſtance 
which promiſed xo be of jimortanee to che health ” 


of mankind a at any rate, it was adding one fa =» 


more ta+gur;; Knowledge, tg. po oth 'thys a0 

| . quainted- With its pernicious effects, To this 

| Purroſe I iaſtiruted the following Experimencs, - 
Feiner I. At four ofclack in the after- 
Do vo 1 es 3 errier bitch, weighing” about 


A aue denkmal Actared betet finely 


5 | of whitiſh curdled matter, 


i induce her to ak it. The Sel: half hour i it, did 
nor appear to produce. at any effect. At five g'clack 
the began to froth at the monrh and to be Nightly 
conyulfedy the drank: a Utrle water, but appeared 
very let Betueen five and fix O clock 
| ſha way vialenrly putgech a d'yamired a quantity | 
r, after which ſhe became 
a weak and languid; the, ſti}].concinued 
to froth At the mouth, and refuſed Water, though . 


Without any figns of averſion, From ſi to ſeven 


5 O clock, her debility kept gra 


vally increaſing, 
until a complete Paralyſis took place: ſhe lay 


” EHP; N PE. of the command of 
n her | 


29" 


„ 5 . of removing "a 
head from one poſition 0 another, fo abſolnely. = 
was all muſcular power relaxed, chat upon tak- 
ing hold of the looſe ſkin; of her neck and after- 
wards relinquiſhing the graſp, it retained che 
poſition into which it had been forced; her eyes 


| however: were ſti} moveable her breaching: was | <5 


7 eaſy, and the did not give any figns 
of acute! pain. From ſeven to eight o clock, the 


1 Symptoms continued, wirhour any other 85 


alteration than that of her breath becoming more 
| ſhort aud convulfivwe. The conbalflens became 


. between eight and nine, and the gave 


evident tokens of pain. At half paſt vine 
_ o'clock the Cohvulſions and Symptom uf psd 
had almoſt ceaſed; and the lethargit Rupor, Was 
conſiderably increaſed At ten o'clock 1 leſt her, 
ber eyes were then funk and half clofed, ſhe 
was totally deprived of ſenſation. and uf motion, 
except tliat exxited by her fetching breath; ſo 
that her approaching diſſolution appeared: _ 
dent. The next morning ſhe was found desd. 
On Diſſection, both the Ventricles and * — 
chen of the heart were found filled and diſtended 
with black grumous blood; the tomach empty, 
| bur apparently much inflamed; the bladder 
empey and perfectly collapſed; the other intef< 
ines in their ous ATE bad che a ale 
Ws 11. At ahbe We food halve; 1 
gee 4 Puppy, e nine pounds, ws grains. 
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of finely pounded Aerated Barytes ſtrewed TO 
| bacon. | 2 During the firſt half hour no viſible. 
effects were produced, but a few minutes after- 
wards an incipient languor was diſtinctly obſer- 
vable, yet accompanied with a degree of reſtleſs- 
neſs and ſeeming anxiety, which continued till 35 


: about two Oclock, when he vomited the e 7 


of what: had been given him, and was. violently 
purged. From that time till ſix o' clock he ap- 
peared extremely anxious and reſtleſs, without „ 
giving any ſymptoms of acute pain and without 
becoming at all paralytic. 7 He was found oo 
early the next-morging. Upon opening the 
carcaſe, the Stomach Was found replete and 3 
diſtended; with a large quantity of Straw, -which 
the animal had probably maten: to relieve the 
_ uneaſineſs he felt. The. other appearances were 
quite natural, except that one N of the lungs was 
2 little inflamed, which might be adventitious. 
Mr. Thomas Henry, junior, repeated the firſt 
experiment. and found ſimilar effects produced 


the Stomach and the whole inteſtinal canal were 


much inflamed in his ſubject; the inner coat of 
the Stomach, particularly n 50 pylorus, was ; 
of a deep livid colour. „%%% aid hw 

Theſe experiments: Tin, ans, ſofkcione f 
to prove the ſtrong operation of the Aerated 
Barytes on the Animal.CEconomy, I was deſirous 
of knowing the relative effects produced by thoſe 
ane e ek. She mY era e en 1 had 
e W 


9 + 3 0 5. 35 2 f 


— 
alresoy been exhibires; and with this view inſti. 


tuted the following! experiments. ” OL 5 
Exp. III. 1 gave a Dog dini tuen - 

pounds, thirty grains of cryſtallized Moriated 
Barytes, with bacon.” He appeared very uneaſy 


immediately after taking it, and, though befoit 


| extremely hungry, refuſed meat. In about twenty =D . 


minutes, he began to froth at the mouth, and 
in ten more he vomited a little, after which he 


5 drank freely of water; he was purged and re- 85 


mained extfemely ſick and uneafy till about an 
dur after he had taken it; when he chrew up the 
whole,” but did not get the better of his ſickneſs 
and uneaſineſs, for near twelve hours afcerwards, : 
Exp. IV. After an intermiffion'of a week, 1 
gave the ſame dog one drachm of the eryſtallized 
Muriated Barytes as above; he grew fick in a 
quarter of an hour and threw up the Whole in 
twenty minutes, af er which he was violenti7 
purged. He continued ill for About four hours, 


” when ne again recovered his appetite" and the 


| nent day Was perfectly welt TY 16 | 
Exr. V. I adminiſtered fifteeen aki oy 0 
cryſtallized Nitrated Barytes to a Puppy weighing 
nine pounds. It did not bring on any ſickneſs til! 
about forty minutes after he had taken 1 it, and he : 
retained his appetite till then. In five minutes 


more it acted emetically and cathartically, after 


which he gradually mad bis Me and. 
vas well in an Oe! c 


FEES 


1 | R r 4 „„ B 


e, dif Tarn 


Exx, VI. I attemmpted to: give 5 1 | 
thirty grains of the Nitrated. Salt, with ſome 
meat, but he reſuſed co take it, 1 then diſſolved 
chat quantity in Water and pavred it down his 

 #hrgt thaugh not without ſpilling ſome of it. 

It produced an immediate; frothing at the mouth, 
which, was quickly, followed by vomiting and 
ap  figkneſs., However, he recovered. in the courſe of 

Do Ane or four hauts, and eat with great votacity. 

Aga indiſpenſible attentian ta buſineſs prevented == 

muy profecuting theſe, experiments. any. farther ; 

ther, mult cherefae remain; for, thoſe who have 
woe time. and, deiſure ta beſtow, upon them 

2 Hauld they. be deemed. warthy. of a continuatian. 
Hlleever, before ] relinquiſhed the ſupject I was 

AJeſirous of knowing) what effect would. be po- 

duced by. the. ſimpie Popderaus, Earth. I. fill 

Was ho opinion, notwithſtanding Dr. Withering's 

and Dr, Prieftley's, experiments, that the fixed | 

air might. be expelled from, he Aerated Barytes = 

' by a ſtrong beat alone, and dept, ſame of id to 

Mr. Joſiah Wedgewogd,. j Junior, x<queſtiog him 


comply and favoured me ſau.” after. aich the 10 

bollowing Account of his experiment. ns 
e have, cypoſed. to à very ſtrong 7 — for 
- « thirty-ſix hours, two aunces of the Acrated | 

| * Baryies,, but have not been able. to weigh it 

0 e from an effect en place which 

= N . ee 


to expoſe it ta the greateſt paſſible heat in one of 5 
bis father's, furnaces; be was ſo obliging as to 


ce x did- nat 1 e of the Rhine: 
«appears: ta have begun to vitrify with the 
ec matter of the cup in which it was expoſed and 
e has formed a greeniſh ſubſtance, which ſticks 


« pretty faſt to the Veſſel and in one place has 


e corroded it ſo much as to have formed a ſmall 
be hole exactly in the way that Fluor does. As | 
I was not very careful in picking: the pieces 


«<1 ſuppoſe” the greeniſh colour to have been 


47 < owing to ſome impurities.* This experir 


et has however proved that along continued "bg 8 
cs does not expel the whole of the fixed air if it 


e does any part of it, for the burnt Barytes 


immediately upon coming out of the oven 
ſeſferreſeed ſtrongly with the Marine -Acid\and _ 
ct diſſolved exactly in the ſame manner 28 the 


a en The heat it has 8 was: mol. 
«of my Father's Thermometer“. 


Finding it was impoſſible e . 85 n 


cauſtic by this proceſs, I deſired the above- 
mentioned Gentleman to make uſe of Dr. 

Withering's methad of diſſol 
rine Acid, precipitating by a mild Alkali, and 
expelling the fixed air by heat ſrom the artifi- 


* 


cial Aerated Barytes thus formed. © This was 
done and the ON” e 1 perfeRtly OE 


\ : 


with ochreous water, therefore I ſhould i imagine the en 


: colour to proceed FRO the oo.” 
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but before I received it, which was a couple! of 


days, it had attracted ſo much fixed air from 
the Atmoſphere: as to be become perfectiy mild, 


and it 1 8 5 1 heat to 1 it rl 5 


cauſtie. a 7, e | 
Exp. VI. One dlachm of: this's given ee 
weighing about ſixteen pounds, brought on a 


vomiting and purging in about a couple, of- hours, : 
ufer which he was a little ſick, but ſoon r re- | 
covered and has been well ever fince, 


By theſe experiments, Dr. Leigh's We e of 


2 hes general fact of the pernicious effects of 
Aerated Barytes is ſufficiently proved; and it 


appears, that the Muriated and Nitrated Barytes 
may be given, to « dogs, without any permanent a 


injury, in much greater quantities than has been 


ſuppoſed. It alſo: appears, that the Cauſtic Earth 5 


does not, by any means, produce ſuch noxious 


| effects as the Aerated; owing, perhaps, to the 


great quantity of fixed air which becomes diſ- 
engaged, when the latter is diſſolved in the 


Stomach by the gaſtric acid. How far the in- 


ference, from inferior animals, will hold Sa - 


regard to mankind, ca be tg to: better 70 E 
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 necefſary to confine himſelf frritly fo the ' ſubjef? of. Taxation; 5 
But has touched upon various other opice, relative to political 
2 and to the foundation of ei oil government. & 
. theſe are intimately, connected with, and illuſtrate zach other, 
'te trufts the reader will excuſe the Tatitude he has taken, in 
this Appendix ; - which i is inſerted. at the end of the preſent 
volume, rather than t the cloſe of his e on cream 
of the 21 fo which it has been extended. 
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Arno friend,” of: 1 ; „ 
and: in 'the- republic” ol letters,” to hem 1 communicated-the „ 
4 ey much cke of civil ſociety; und che füpr | 


 -< magiſtrare as authorized wo apply che wi dls of the property of 3 
| Lau individual, to tha uſe of the whole community». [| | 
- Notwithſtanding” the deference and reſpect I. feel for the 
-  denifon. of one, whom: I Know ta be à very; able judge of the 
ſubject of legiſlation; yet L am ſtrongly inclined to oon,ỹW⁴ Ne rt => 
the doctrine advanced, + which by leaving 'nbtbing” that a man 
may call his owns (to adopt the expreſſian of Lord On e 
. ſeems: to ſubvert: the intereſt we have in Society nell. ST 
| F pollefion, and tenationſarls of whar is amzined—©& 
are manifeſted in the earlieſt ſtages: of life. / They are modifi- 
_ cations. of one and the ſame principle,” which grows with our: 
growth, is independent of ſociety, and. ſuhſiſta in as full force. 8 
among ſavages as in the moſt cultivated nations. The like: 
1 is common even ta che brutes. The: beaſt of prey 
Ea 255 e 8A fimilar opinion is advanced by Puffendor _—© 3 80 
5 1 N SEE n 1 aſſerts 5 


. 
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aſſerts an excluſive right to his den, and to the proviſions he has | 
ſtored for himſelf, or for his offspring, The cock drives every 


' invader from his dunghil- And the rooks puniſh with ſeverity | 


the marauders, that come to pilfer their neſts. But to enter into 
Aa _— of the origin of property v would exceed the limits of a 
- Suffice it to obſerve, that we can clearly deduce it from 
« neceſſities the defires, the affections, and other active ener- 
gies of man. Of theſe energies, civil ſociety is the tonfequetice and 
not the cauſe; and its office is to regulate them, to augment their | 
vigour, and to afford more complete ſecurity in Whatever is 
acquired by them. If, therefore, the powers of his nature be 
man's excluſive right, every thing reſulting from them muſt be 
equally appropriate. And the juſt claim of government extends 
only to an equivalent to the benefits enjoyed under i „ 


II. Juſtice, fidelity, and veracity imply, in their exerciſe, the 
bock ſtate: But their obligation i is independent of, and pre. | 
ſuppoſed by the political union; and conflitutes'its only rational 
be. legitimate bond. Is property, more than thoſe moral virtues, 

creature of: civil ſociety? All of them may ſubüſt with 
government ;. I For. if only. two. men dwelt. tagether on a a deſart 
. ue, aa e have. ie appro: 
priate, rights af poſſeſſion and the claim to ju | 
veracity would be 5 L eci . Ich G4 BETS G 5 1 at 5 

III. The Gant union ee eee en for er 
aſſiſtance; comfort, improvement, and protection. If every in- 
düividual concur in the publie acts of ſuch a community, at theifirſt 
view, there might ſeem to be no violation of private rights. It | 
ſhould be remembered, however, that the circumſtances and 
opinions of thoſe individuals may vary in the lapſe of time; and 
that the rights of poſterity, alſo, are involved in their deciſions. | 
The preſent inhabitants of Denmarłæ are nom enſlaved by the raff 
ſurrender: of their liberties, which was made in 1660. Beſides, 

the public acts of a community, if large; muſt neceſſarily be 
ats only of the majority: And a majority may, indeed fre. 
quently does, as the hiſtory of 229 nations pars ee 
"_ on ey eats of the 8 85 25 4: 
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aticiſin, like chat which ſubüed 3 3 
of 3 about two centuries. ago, may induce. the civil ma- 
giſtrate te to order every man to bring forth his gold, filver, and 


precious: effects, to be depoſited in a public treaſw 1 
diſpenſed,. for common uſe. But this would be an aft of 
not of juſtice or legitimate. authority... 


2 S 3 70 


IV. 5 Grants of money, in almoſt 3 country, are made | 


| on expreſs. conditions, ande as ea ſacrifice s of Private rights 
to public good. 59 th n 4 „ ü FAIRE; 
Whenever the public good. requires the. n Ir 
5 of the good of an individual, great attention is paid, in al juſt and 
moderate governments, to do as üittle violence as poffibie; ; and to 
make fall recompenſe for the injury ſuſtained. This ſeems. to * 
an uneq avocal. acknowledgment « of the exiſtence of private 
perty, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 5 as as 


V. As every man has a natural right to ig, 3 the 
ſame natural right to the means of ſupporting life. . On this 


principle, the Athenians ſeem to have conſidered that: ſhare of a 


. man's property, which is neceſſary. lutel 
exempt from taxation. Thug a rent of five Pe meaſures.of | 
corn was aſſeſſed i in the yearly contribution of a. talent. A rent 
ol three hundred paid half a talent. A rent of two hundred paid 
one N of a talent; and land of a lower 5 3 no dt 


Tow. , W957 a4 


Mag, e. not. moe den 


1 There i is a ſpecies, of eee ee arty: appertaining 
to ſtates, oyer which they exe reiſe an exclufive! ever; of pal, 

ces + public. 3 ; eee mee, 3 
Can public levies, to a conſiderable extent be, Irs this . 
as dhe abſolute right, of the civil magiſtrate? 


en 


whether - 


i IE But it may be urged, that the EE 5:30 of. * . 


onal n 1s enjoyed. eee ae the 
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A father may leave an 
less orphans; for whom he anxiouſly 
_ facceſs. Is it equitable that they ſhould be euſt on the public 
dor ſupport F If it Be not, che law, which guarantees to them = 
- their! father's poſſeſſions, only confirms, and des not infiture | | 
5 „ whieh is founded im nature, reaſbn, and juſtier- 


auth WW tures of 

ſociety, render property itſelf equally ſo. The argument, how- == 
var away: Law does not conflitute the right to property; 
| but only recognizes, ſunctions, and regulates the exerciſe" of it. 


What a man has acquired by art or induſtry, without violation 
done to others, is at his abſolute diſpoſal; and may, if not applied 


to his own uſe, be given to his children, his relations, or friends. 


Nor can there be any definite” time for: the reftriftiont of fuch 
transfer; and. conſequently. it will have equal validity Eq the 
hour of death as in the prime of life, | provided the 
voluntary, and made with a ſound min 
fick, chat in u flate eee to a particalat {por of 
- grotindarifes from his ufing and wanting i it, and confequently ceaſes 
with the uſe ant! want; ſo chat ac his death” the eſtate reverts ts 
the community, without any regard to "the ff owner's WI. * 
ein is u fobrary rimal,” 
himſelf; Whereas the erh i that be louty and ves more Hr hi 
family and his"dependants, than for Bimſelf; chat his attach 
menten to chem Minilate | his' faculties and give etiergy io his 
_ exertions ;' and that to deprive Him of the future end, Poly 
his nequifirions, is the fame wrong in Kind, and mich greater in 


degree, becauſe more injurious to his beff/and'firongett 


| be 
It has indeed: been 


0 es what is in frfelf u corradidtion,” that mail i 
. ing, and livf is only fo 


war it would be to deprive him. ol the preſent, uſe of chem. 
in widov „and numerous help-⸗ 
| tailed, und” rolled witn | 


VIII. The diſpute, perhaps, abour'the right of che fupreme 


| magiſtents to: the optire- properry ef the whole” community, is 
- rather verbal than ſubſtantial. For, admitting ir to-TubRft, it can 
| only be exerciſed when rights of the whole community, ſtill 
dͥearer chan thoſe of property, are in the moſt immine 
55 ach as life, . and 8 SINN n. e 
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"6 FER 1NFLUENGS oF THE” now. be 
The hordes ts ce ths Ls ofthe” crown. hath 3 16 | 
creaſed;'is\increafing,/and ought to be diminiſhed,” was moved 
by Mr. Dunning ; Who explained his meaning to be, not he 
influence of the virtues of the ſovereign, or the juſt rights of his 
prerogative, but that . wo uy A al Le a l 
undue practices. 8 
Sir Fletcher Norton, ye! „ Speaes of Ty Hon bc eh : 
« that it would be criminal in him to remain filent on this (oY 5 
er caſion. He declared, in the moſt direct terms, that the influ- 
« ence of the crown had been increaſing of late to an alarming” 
„degree. No man had a higher veneration for monarchy than 
che had: He meant that ſpecies of it eſtabliſhed in this country; | 
< a monarchy limited by law. Such a government required' no 
« aſſiſtance, but what was derived. from the conſtitution and the Þ 
« laws. The powers, veſted in the executive part of government, | 
c were ample and ſufficient for all the purpoſes of good govern- 
ment; and, without any farther aid, much too ample for the 
4 purpoſes of bad government. And he thought himſelf bound, 
t as an honeſt man, to ſay, that the influence of the crown had 
* increaſed much beyond the ideas of a monarchy ftrily limi- # 
* red in its nature and extent.” See New Annual DE 1780, . 
p · 148. Fg | 
Sir William Blackſtone, fpeaking of me ancient prerogatives = 
of the crown; and of the bounds ſet to them, at the revolution, 
ſays ec though theſe proviſions have, in appearance and nominally, 4 
reduced the ſtrength of the executive power to a much lower 
« ebb than in the preceding period; if, on the other hand, we 
«© throw into the oppoſite. ſcale . Vs the immoderate 
Vox. III. | "Y 1 1 dh, reduction | 


55 ome . eee ae valt eee of of Sets axiog 
ee from the riot act, and the annual expence of a ſtanding 
. army; and the vaſt acquiſition of perſonal attachment, ariſing 


e from the magnitude of che national debt, (now, 1788, aug- 


mented one hundred millions) and the manner of levying thoſe 
2m yearly millions that are appropriated to pay the intereſt; we 


< ſhall find that. the crown, has, gradually and imperceptibly, 
« gained almoſt as much in influence, as it has apparently loft 


in prerogative.” Commentaries, B. IV. ch. 33. ) 
Mr. Hume obſerves, that, „on a moderate computation, 
. * « there are near three millions a year at the diſpoſal of the 


ce crown. The civil lift amounts to near a million; the collec- 


<c-tion of the taxes to another; and the employments in the army 
ce and the navy, together with eccleſiaſtical preferments, to above 
a third million: An enormous, ſum, and wWwhat may fairly be 


«computed to be more than a thirtieth part of the whole income, 


ec and labour of the kingdom.” Eſſay VII. vol. I. p. 49, 8vo. 
edit. But Mr. Hume's remarks were firſt publiſhed i in 1742; 
ſince which period, the national debt has been more than 


doubled. The army has been increaſed, and eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments have been conſiderably au gmented i in value. An im- 


1 menſe patronage has alſo been cſtabliſhed in the Eaſt-Indies. 


That of America has indeed been oft; Hut, in a e e 
view, it was of ſmall eſtimation. 9 


The influence of the crown 1 be . in two * 


of view; firſt, as it reſpects the exerciſe of the royal prerbgative ; 3. 
7 ſecondly, as it affects the freedom and independence of parlia- 
ment. In the firſt, we muſt regard the exerciſe of every branch 


of the royal prerogative, as no other than a di/cretionary pouur io 


de good; and conſequently that every appointment to civil or 
military offices, except of perſons known or belieyed to be beſt 


qualified for their execution; every diſtinction of rank conferred 


on thoſe who are not of adequate deſert; and every reward given, 
; but for real ſervices to the ſtate, is a violation of a truſt repoſed 


in the. ſupreme magiſtrate, In the ſecond point of view, we are 


| to conſider each h e the two branches of the 


* 


? 


90 


all 1 that relate” to the when ng 1085 = to vote upon 2 
them agrecably' to his honeſt and ſerious conviction, If he de- 
viate from this rule, he betrays his truſt, and forfeits the cha- 
racter of patriotiſm, probity, and honour : And if the crows . 
have ſeduced him, by office, titles, or pecuniary. reward, the 
double guilt i is incurred 6f- violating its own 1 s and of i 0 N 
another to 4 correſpomk zondent violation. N ; 
What then is juſt wut hotourable OR 7 In 8 fovercign, | 
it is to ſtimulate to exertion, and to excite ſteadineſs in duty, 
by well. grounded reſpect, gratitude, and attachment. In the ; 
ſubject, it is to feel theſe principles in all their force, but with 
à proper attention to their true object; to diſcriminate 8 
the perſonal and official capacity of the ſupreme magiſtrate; and an 
whenever a competition ſubſiſts between their reſpective intereſts, 
to regard himſelf as the beneficiary of the public, and as thus 
bound, by an additional obligation, to fulfil the duties of his 
| Aation, either as a military commander, a magiſtrate, or a legi- 
flator. 6 is diſtindtion the emperor Trajan nobly maintained, 
on the Appointment of Suberagus, to be captain of the prætorian 
guard. Preſenting him with a word as the badge of his fealty, 
he ſaid, «Let this be drawn i in my defence, if I rule according 
to equity ; ; but if otherwiſe, it may be employed againft me.” * 
With the ſame magnanimity he would have addreſſed a prefect N 
of the treaſury, or of the city. I have inveſted you with a 
ec poſt of high dignity, authority, and emolument, becauſe I have 
« confidence in your talents and your virtues. Manifeſt your 
be ſenſe of the favour, by your zeal in my ſervice ; always re- 
yr membering however that my ſervice implies only that of the 
cc commonwealth. Prince Kaunitz, the miniſter of the imperial 
court of Vienna, 1 is applauded by Mr. Necker, for his i impar- 
tiality, integrity, and dignity of character, in the choice of 
perſons. to fill up the great offices of ſtate. He relates, that | 
having perſuaded the empreſs Maria Thereſa, to beſtow the con- 
a de of ne war 8 on: a euere . 9 e DI 1 
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6 Dupolns Notes and Ufrations. 


„ whom he had juſt reaſon, as an individual, to diflike ; che com- 
X mander, affected by fo. generous an action, earneſtly wiſhed for 
5 : a reconciliation. Prince Kaunitz, however, declined all his ad- 

9 { Vvoances; obſerving that he had only done his duty, in cauſing his ; 
5 ſovereign to pay due regard to merit; but that in the direc- 

tion of his private intimacies or connections, he was ſubject to 

no controul, and might, in perfect conſiſtence with duty, in- 

dulge an entire freedom of choice. "This ma vell aaa pag Wo 

true e and extent 5 e rs | | 


Note © b. 7. 
vocrkiE or PASSIVE OBEDIENCE, 2 


Mr . very 1 1 92 . to 5 3 
b by declining to make his eſcape out of priſon, he fanc- 
tions the doQrine of paſlive obedience and. non· reſiſtance. But 
dhe truth is, this venerable philoſopher diſdained to fave the ſhort . 

| "remnant of his days by an ignominious flight; by practifing the 

arts of corruption; or, by involving the miniſters of juſtice in the 

| guilt of betraying their truſt, He does not appear to have treated 

the tumultuous aſſembly, which fat in judgment upon him, with 
paſſive deference. *< Be not offended Athenians ;” he ſaid, it is 

7 impoſible, that any one ſhould long preſerve his life, who ar- 

e rhigns, with intrepidity, your licentiouſneſs and injuſtice !” 
In the admirable arguments for fubmiſſion to the laws, which 

| Plato has put into the mouth of his maſter, in the dialogue enti- 

tled Cx 1 To, the obligation of the - /ocial compa? appears to be 

expreſsly and forcibly pleaded, Very able writers have contended 

for and againſt this alledged foundation and bond of civil ſociety. 

It has been condemned, as built on the chimerical ſuppoſition, that 
be ſavages have been called out of. caves and deſerts, to deliberate 

8 vote N . e og ny the ſtudies, and 

0 e ce the 


* 


855 8 Prreiuats Nie and 22 . 629 | 


« the refinements. of civil life alone ſuggeſt. * But the ſuppo- i 
fition involves in it no ſuch abſurdity. Savages could never 
aſſemble together or lire in community, without ſome common 

principles of harmony and agreement. And each individual 
feeling their influence and yielding to their authority, a ſocial 
compact was thus eſtabliſhed without deliberation or formal defign, 
by laws which reſult from the original conſtitution of human 
nature. The veneration of age; reſpect for ſuperior talents or 
virtues; a ſenſe of juſtice, of veracity, and honour 3. a regard to. 
common intereſt; the defence againſt, or invaſion of common 
enemies ſubſtantiated theſe laws. They were voluntarily acquieſced 


in by all; they became confirmed by time; improved hy experi- 


ence; and enlarged by the progreſſive advancement of ſociety. _ 
It is ſaid, that . if by virtue of a compact, the ſubject owes 
| % obediencs/to government, he ought to abide hy the form of 
8 government which he finds eſtabliſhed, be it ever ſo abſurd or 
« inconvenient. He is bound by his bargain.” f. This objection 
will appear to have no validity, when it is recollected thay it is 
not an ordinary bargain or contract, in abich ene parties are 
ſuppoſed, of oppoſite intereſts; hut an union or partnerſhip, in | 
mich all are equally concerned, though with various truſts and 
deſignations. To the firſt and neceſſary laws of this union, which 
conſtitute: the efſence of government, ſubmiſſion i is ahſolutely due. 
Governors, who are the organs of a tration, are equally | 
ſubject to them with the governed. 5 And as theſe governors re- 
preſent the majeſty, and authority of the whole, it is evident that 
die whole, or a majority of the whole (which can alone act) are 
ſuperĩor to their repreſentatives; and may enlarge, the. 
or new- model the authority which they delegate, „ a8 they ſhall 
deem moſt expedient. The public good however requires that 
government ſhould poſſeſs ſtability, becauſe revolutions are uſually 
attended with much preſent ſuffering and evil. Civil magiſtrates, 
1 are e yh W and e 2 to 
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9 9 5 | Paley 8 Principles « of Moral and Political Philoophy book vl. 
| ch, 3. 1 416, 4to. N 
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y emergencies : And the policy of W _ 

and rational, as, to FR = Ws eee or e 

in ITN 1555 2 5 | WERE 26 * 
It is farther alledged bat af every man 18 right0 ſurrender 


< his independance on bargain, (whether expreſs or implied) he 
* muſt have an equal right to retain it. This is a fallacy: 
For as man js by nature a ſocial being, ſociety: is eſſential to his 


improvement and happineſs. But ſociety cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out nt polity 3 ; that is, without ſuch laws and regulations, as 

ry to guard againſt imperfection and depravity. And 
man being alſo rational as well as ſocial, he is bound not to 


i e ee 12 00 0 is GR e intent 300 


e I. K e 148 S: * 
Scene 4s Aﬀerted to hs Pas c cat WY either pat 
e archal or military; chat of a parent over his family, or of 
«commander over his army. » When the -offepring of 10 
patriarchs had attained the age of diſcretion, and the capacity 
of judging and aſting for themſelves, it is evident that. their 


ſubmiſſon to paternal authority” muſt have been voluntary; and 


it could only be voluntary, on terms. of reciprocal beneſit and 
hough not enpreſſed, muſt be under- 
food; and conſent, on implied terms, is in its nature a tacit 
compakt. When two or more patriarchal families united to- 
gether, the compa t Was, Probably, expreſs and not implied. 
itary, this preſuppoſes Canis 
For no individual còuld have ſufficient” force to compel numbers 
to ſubmit to his authority, and combine for its extenſton. Their 
union with him, and ſubjettion to him, muſt have been by choice 


and agreement. A civil polity was, therefore, conſtituted an- 
tecedent to conqueſt; aud I preſume, conqueſt al oP be 
INE A e 2 of wy ee FT POTATOES 1: 
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- "Eſq. A very excellent anſwer, to This e "> ang in ted 
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+ Paley 8 Moral | Props, Ld 399. 9 5 


Every 


2 - Every juſt government les e in its co1 


unite together, to be governed in their common intereſts, by 


common laws. II. An agreement reſpecting the ans to be 


intruſted with the framing" _— the” ad: 
. A reciprocal a reement between the governors, ils con- 
ſtituted, and the e At the glorious revolution in 

1688, cheſe ſeveral acts may We: be faid to have taken place, 


For the prince of Orange, in his declaration, invites and requires 


all the peers of the realm ; all gentlemen, citizens, and other 


commons, of all ranks, to come and afliſt Him in the execution 


of his deſign, to to re-eſtabliſh the conſtitution of the Engliſh 
_ government. The convention, which aflembled © on this ever 
memorable occaſion, depoſed the ſupreme magiſtrate, expreſely 


becabſe he had: broken the * "original eee 0 1 appointed 


ö 


dties of King” and people; and reducing the ed ab S 
ickſtone obſerves, before built on” "theory" and; natu- 
Arnet Jager, : 


2 ral law, oa Plain certainty. The ſame 1 
that the original contract is now comprehond&@ in the coronation 
oath, and in that of "allegiance. + ren I | 

When Maria Thereſa aſcended the throne of t i ir 
1749, "the took the ancient oath, as follows. 4 Tf, po or any o 
= my ſucceſſors, ſhall: at any time infringe « upon "Four ur privileges ; 3 
8 *& virtue of this promif, you and your deſcendants ſhall be 


« allowed to defend yourſelves, and ſhall not be treated as re. 


« bels.“ It mould ſeem that the two laſt kings of Pruſſia rej garded 
the Pigs: of their png as OT. not N * 
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* Conſult Hucheſon's Syſtem. of Moral Philoſophy, val, p —_ = 


2 


+ See Blackftone' $ Commentaries, book 25 p. 233. 


. B. Theſe notes and illuſtrations were written Eg "revolution 3 in 
France, an event which confirms many of the principles that have been 


the three following acts of "the'community;” I. A compact 0 * 


advanced. The Count Boulainvilliers, who ridicules the notion of an 


qRIGINAL CONTRACT, although himſelf a republican, had he lived at this 
period, would have ſeen the doctrine eee big own countrz, As 


Well as in chat of America. | 1 Hs 
| : e 814 15 = virtue 


9 
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. De Pas 


| wines of the eorbnstlan e e decknatiche 

a „ pr ene probably becauſe, according to uſage, 
KEE it would have obliged; then to an explicit declaration of the 

| Ae anten to their ſubjects. Baron Bielfield, in one of his 

| e a himſelf, ' “ Frederic I. of Pruſſia, had 
| „ good; reaſons. for Jubmitting. to chat ceremony; ; but his ſuc- 
4 ceſſors receive the crown from the hands of Providence, and 


225 not from their Aar They content themſelves with admi- 
oo 5 10 So o the: ron to e and 
8 POE ® « 20 the people,” * mom hos, Thi E 


- acuteneſs :, yet he candidly . wrote Fog that the conſent of 
dhe people, where it has place, is the %% and moſt facred ' foundation e 
4 | of government-/ But the converſe.-to./ the beſt and moſt ſacred 
SITS can never be, in ay deres, good or ſacred. If full conſent 
render government moſt legitimate, the entire want of it, or 
_abſalute force, muſt conſitute the moſt unjuſt tyranny. A ſcale 
3 may thus be farmed between theſs extremes, by which the de- 
ET 1, t of legitimacy 3 in every civil eſtabliſ̃ment may be eſtimated. 
| In the Eſſay on Taxation, 1 have adopted the. expreſſion 
5 ' SOCIAL UNION. as more comprehenſive than any other, becauſe 
Is, involves in it all the rights and dutier, that reciprocally belong 
5 10 che individuals of which it is compoſed. The obl to ĩt 
1s. antecedent to compact, conſent, or expediency. 8 It is the 
= ordinance of. God, manifeſted in the conſtitution of our nature. 
5 For no man has the moral, chough he may have the phyfical 
power, to, withdraw himſelf entirely from the intercourſe of his 
fellow / greatures; as it would be, in a great degree, the extinction 
of being, fo far as relates to virtue and intellectual improvement, 
which are the chief objects of it. Civil polity 1 is a r conſequence 
of che ſocial union, che mode of which is regulated by tempo- 
e expediency, and confirmed by compaRt,. or conſent. But 
. original dompact, or conſent can give permanent validity, 5 
to what. is inconſiſtent with the J as . * 
soetar non. e ene 
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1 7. year 1 5185 I + thus . himſelf, in 
his ſpeech. to both houſes of parliament. « As it is atheiſm 
"of and blaſphemy, in a creature, to diſpute What the Deity 
en may do; ſo it 18 Preſumption and ſedition, in a ſubzect, 
«to Aiſpute what a king may do, in the height of his power. 
«Good: chriſtians, 5 he adds, will be content with God's will 
« revealed in his word; and good ſubjects will reft in the king's 
will, revealed in his lay.” The king's ſpeech is now always 
ſuppoſed, by parliament, | to be the ſpeech of the miniſter. 
How cruel would it have been on king James's miniſters, fays 
; Mr. Horace Walpole, if that _ interpretation had Vet prog: in his 
reign! 
' Thoſe "who adopt the See of indefeatible 46" 101 
abſolute deminion, deceive both their ſoyereign and themſelves; . 
and ſanction tyranny by ſpeculative principles, which it is not 
in human nature to carry into practice. The judgment. and. decree | 
of the uni verfity of Oxford, paſſed in the convocation, Fuly 21, 1683, 
againſt. certain pernicious books. and. damnable doctrines, defrudive 5 
lo the ſacred perſons of princes, their ftate and government, We. was was 
fully contravened, in its moſt eſſential point, by the conduct of 
her own members at che revolution. The decree was drawn up 
by Dr. Jane of Chriſt Church, who was afterwards one of the 
four delegates from the univerſity to offer their plate to the 
Prince of Orange, when on his march to London : And in 1710, 
* See King James's Works, Rapin's Hiſtory, vol, Il. p. 278, 


* 
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it was burnt by the common executioner, in n obedience to o the order 
of the houſe of peers.“ e e 


When the great Lord Ruſlel x Was ee on account of 


the Rye-houſe plot, in 1683, Dr. Tillotſon and Dr. Burnet 


were both anxiouſly aſſiduous in their endeavours to perſuade his 
Lordſhip, that “ the chriſfian religion abſolutely forbids the 
te reſiſtance; of authority; ; and that it is not lawful, on any nm — 


<< tence whatſoever, to take up arms againſt government.” I 
impreſſion they made on the mind of their noble friend 1 may be 
collected from the following paſſage in his ſpeech. For my 
« part, J cannot deny, but T have been of opinion, that a free 


e nation, like this, might defend their religion and liberties, 


<« when invaded and taken from them, though under. pretence 


« and colour of law. But ſome eminent and worthy diyines, 


* 


« who have had the charity to be often with me, and whom 1 


« value and eſteem to a very great degree, have offered weighty 


on « reaſons to perſuade me, that faith and patience are the proper 
«« ways for the preſervation of religion, and the method of the 
« goſpel is to ſuffer perſecution, rather than to uſe reſiſtance. 


cc But, if 1 have finned in this, + hope God will not lay it to 


-< my charge, fince he knows it was only a fin of ignorance.” Fr 


The paſſages in the New Teſtament, wherein obedience to 


| magiſtracy is ſo emphatically inculcated, are juſtly ſup oſed t to 
| have been F addreſſed to the Gaulanites, 2. wild 


and delude party, the followers of Theudas, 3 native of 
Gaulan, in Upper Galilee. This fanatic, f in the tenth year of 


. Jeſus Chriſt, 40 Which Was the laſt of " Auguſtus, = excited. his 


9 countrymen che Galilzans, and many others of the Jews, to | 


« take arms. and venture upon all extremities, rather than pay 


<< tribute to the Romans. The principles he iufpſed into his 
e party were, not only that they \ were a free nation, and ought 


to be in ſubjection to no other; : but that they were the elect of 


0 08s JUNE he alone aa their. aire and chat, dee, 
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* ee not to ſubmit to any ordinance. of Man. And 
«« though he was unſucceſsful, inſomuch that his party, in their 
very firſt attempt, were entirely routed and diſperſed; yet ſo 
ce deeply had he infuſed his own enthuſiaſm into their hearts, 
that they never reſted, till, in their own deſtruction, they in- 

<«. volved. the city and temple. It muſt be recollected, alſo, 
that the. followers of Jeſus had long a prepoſſeſſion that the 


Meſſiah was to enjoy a temporal kingdom and authority; and 


that, under his dominion, Judea was not only to recover her 
pn yo not but even to ſubvert the Roman power. Henee 
| "7 ſedueing queſtion propoſed to our Saviour, I it lawfad ito 
pay tribute to Cæſar, or not? And St. Paul delivers this expreſs _ 
injunction, Renders: therefore, unto all. their - dues : tribute to whom © 
tribute ds due 3 cuſtoms to whom cuſtom; fear, ta whon fear; honour, 
z0-whom: honour... But, though it be true that Chri/s kingdom ic 
not of. this aorld; that every | ſoul is to be ſubject unto the hu gber 
powerr; and that whoever: refifteth the power, reffteth. the ordinance 


of God, yet we are, at the ſame time, aſſured, that ra/ers are | 
act a terror to good ayorks, but to the evil; that they are minifters of 


Cad 10 us, fer good; and that, for this cauſes aus pay tribute.' From 
hence, I think, it is clearly to _be- inferred, that magiſtracy is 
the ordinance: of God, for the good of ſociety ; but that the duty 
of allegiance is exactiy eee to its e to the 
great ends of its inſtitutio tin 

It is curious to obſerve han Pape ies, * of; Bac 

relative to the diſputed titles of our ſovereigns, is to the maxim 
of the great apoſtle of the Gentiles; the poavers that. be are ordained 
of Gad. The eleventh ſtatute of Henry VII. recites, that the 


e ſubjects of England are bound, by the duty of their allegiance, 


60 to ſerye their prince and ſovereign lord, for. the time being, in 

te defence. of him and his realm againſt every. rebellion, power, 
« and, might raiſed. againſt him. And that -whatſoever may 
i happen; in the fortune of war againſt the mind and will of 
the Prince, as in this land, ſome time paſt, it hath been 
cc fe en ; ; it is not reaſonable, but e all Jaws, reaſon, and 
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ood "conſcience, that ſuch KubjeBts;'s attending THO 
: vice, ſhould ſuffer for doing their true duty and ſervice of alle- 
. piance.” This,” ſays Sir Michael Foſter, . putteth the duty of 
ce the ſubje& upon a rational and fafe bottom. He knoweth that 
e protection and allegiance are reciprocal duties. He ſeeth 
e the fountain, from whence the bleſſings of government, liberty, 
= t peace, a eh 5 aa ue deere us og | 
dance. : RY 
Having mins the Choong dee ente, wet, this 
excellent judge, I am tempted to add a few more paſſages, 
on the ſubject of government, from the ſame invaluable 
diſcourſe. Some learned men ( ſeem! not to have ſufficiently 
ce attended to the nature and ends of civil power, whereof the 
1 dignity is a principal branch. They ſeem to have 
* conſidered the crown and regal dignity merely as a DESGEN D- 
<< ABLE” PROPERTY; or an eſtate or intereſt "veſted in the 
| poſſeſſor, for the emolument and grandeur of himſelf and 
« heirs, in a regular invariable courſe: of deſcent.” And there- 
g fore, in queſtions touching the ſucceſſion, they conſtantly 
er reſort to the ſame narrow rules and maxims of law and juſtice, 
. «« by which queſtions of mere property, the title to a pig · ſtye 
4 or a/lay-ftall are governed. If I could conceive of the crown 
4 as an inheritance of mere property, T ſhould be tempted to argue 


e in the ſame manner. But had hey conſidered che crown and 


5 « royal. dignity, as a deſcendable oryi ck, as a/ TRUST! for 
«© millions, and extending its influence to generations yet un- 
«© born; had they conſidered it in that light, they would ſoon 
. have WOO the Principle upon which the right of the 


* legiſlature to e in caſes of neceſſity is manifeltly 
« founded. 8 that is che Salus Por uri, already men- 


1 tioned upon a like occaſion,” 5.4 All the rights and p powers 
; ' « for defence and 'preſervation belonging to ſociety are nothing 
5 5 more e . and e was OT OG 
2 V n Pe coals: mm. 
; = par 55 : | 

5 . See Sir Michael Foſter's s Diſcourſes « on the Grown Law, Folio, 
p. 399. 2 27 4 | 
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66 ferred to and concentering i in the body, for- the proſeryaciea- 
«« of the whole. And, from the law of ſelf-preſervation, con- 
es ſidered as extending to civil ear. e ee eee | 
« maxim /alus pepuli fuprema lex. 5 
Fc 
< unleſs any one will chooſe to ſay, that individuals in a commu- 
nity. are, in certain caſes, under the protection of the primitive 
law of ſelf-preſervation ; but commanities, compoſed of the 
_ «« ſame indiduals, are, in the like caſes, excluded. Or, that 
« when the enemy is at the gate, every ſingle ſoldier may and 
« ought” to oe on his ame, "oO 15 ee muſt e at 
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ADVANTAGES oF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT.” 
4 5 ; 


7 "Trmfon, whoſe DT! a by 3 as A 0 and 
philoſopher, has admirably deſcribed the Br ritiſh. co nftitutic 10 
the ſecond canto of his Caſtle of Indolence: . 9 


1 . i che knight had fram'd in Bin b | 
A matchleſs form of glorious government. 
In which the ſovereign laws alone command go 
Laws ftabliſh'd by the public free conſent, - 

£4 Whoſe ade 15 to the deeper lent. e 


8 this view of our r conflitution, loyalty, i in a Briton, is 

2 rational and patriotic principle. It is not a blind and ſer- 
vile attachment to the perſon or family of the monarch ; but 
a reverence for him, as the miniſter of law and Juſtice, and the 
patriarch of his people. If, however, his private and public 
virtues happily merit confidence and eſteem, ſubjection will be' 
| an with cordial ſatisfaCtion ; and W performed 


. Oe 5 


5 Id. p. 3B 3s. 
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Wich promptitude, zeal, and love. This e of ; 
| ought to be peculiarly eneouraged in a free ſtate; becauſe it may 
often be found neceſſury to counteraR the inſidious bee 4 
or the enterprizing ſpirit of ariſtocratic ambition-: | / +1) 
It is a common obſervation, adopted even by Gs 3 
Kean: writers, that an abſolute monarchy is the heſt of all forms 
of government, provided a ſueceſſion of wiſe; virtuous, and 
patriotic ſovereigns be inſured. But, admitting the ſuppoſition, 
however improbable it may be, I am perſuaded it is effential 
| to the higheſt inrereſts of the people, that they poſſeſs a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration; and that the calm of deſpotiſm, even 


under a Titus or an Antoninus, would be leſs favourable to moral _ 


and intellectual improvement, than the agitations which occa- 
ſionally ariſe in our mixed ſyſtem of polity. Theſe agitations 
diffuſe the love of our country, kindle the ardour of ambition, 
animate the ſpirit of enterprize, and call forth into public exer- 
tion many ee which — otherviſe 1 e in ä 

| Sabre, be C 


This is true 9 1 when 28 80 men, - 
© ” Having to adviſe the public, may ſpeak free; 
Which he who can and will, deſerves' high praiſe, | 
553 Who neither can nor will may hold his Peace: | 
" What can be juſter in a ſtate than this!“ | Ran 


Theſe high and important privileges inſpire A veneration for the | 
dignity of the human character, and a diſdain of whatever tends 
to the degradation of our ſpecies. And the enthuſiaſm of liberty, 
thus rouſed, extends itſelf beyond our country: We learn to 
regard ourſelves as citizens of the world, and become afſertors 8 
of the equal and unalienable rights of all mankind. . 
It is to the influence of this magnanimous princigle, that de 
may reaſonably aſcribe the noble efforts, which have been lately 
made, towards accompliſhing the abolition of flavery and the 
N African ſlaye trade. SEA Slave, or a Negro, . ſays Judge 

Blackſtone, 5 c the moment he lands 1 in e 1 under r the l 


— Milton, Motto to the arcopagitica; 3 [tranſlated from . 
4 : F protection 


U 


wy 1 and; . 


2 e wk liberty is rooted. even in our very;/ſoil.”*. But I truſt, it 


is not to be locally circumſcribed that it is deeply implanted in- 
our minds; and that, according to the aſſertion of Forteſeue, Au- 


gliæ jura, IN OMN1 As, libertati dant fuworem. f. In the caſe of 
Somerſet, the negro, decided in 1772, it was the judgment of the 
court of king's bench, that the maſter could not recover his 
power over his ſervant, by ſending him abroad, at pleaſure. 
And the chief court of juſticiary in Scotland, in 1778, made an 


award againſt John Wedderburn, in favour of Joſeph Knight, 


an African, that the dominion aſſumed over this negro, under 
< the law of Jamaica, BziNG.vnJjusT, could not be ſupported, 
« in this country, to any extent: that, therefore, the defender 


“ had no right to the negro's. ſervice, for any ſpace. of time; 


* nor to ſend him out of the country againſt his conſent. 80 


| explicit a condemnation of the ſervitude, of the negroes, by ery 


high legal authority, clearly implies a condemnation, - equally 
ſtrong, of that infamous traffic from which it originates ; exclu- 
ſively of every conſideration, relative to the 1 Wt Im 
it is conduct. 5 1 6 
| From the report of the Ka of hs. committee of ed 

; e the preſent ſtate of the trade to Africa, and parti- 


cularly the trade in ſlaves, it appears that this traffic is fre- 
quently carried on. by hiduapping, and bears a cloſe analogy to 


Piracy. The former is defined by Judge Blackſtone, “ the 
« forcible abduction, or ſtealing away of man, woman, or child, 
e from their own country; and ſelling them into another.” By 


de Jewim law, this was a capital offence : He that fealeth E 


—— 
$25 


nan, and ſelleth him, or if he-be Found in his hand, ſhall Jurely be 


put to death, Exodus xxi. 16. By the civil law, alſo, the crime 
| tertned, gs was ONS which conlited | in 1 Os PT 8 


I * 
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has, for the direct end of its conflitution, political WE e 8s 


5 Spirit of Laws. vol. I. p. 21 LY 
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a eo Piracy is an ae t 
the univerſal law of ſociety; a pirate being, according to Sir 
Edward Coke, hoftis bumani generis. And, by ſtatute 8 Geo. I. 
the trading: with known pirates, or furniſhing them with ſtores 
or ammunition is deemed Piracy and all acceſſories to piracy 
are declared to be principal pirates, and felons without benefit 
of clergy. 1 Surely the crime of piracy, in its eſſence and de- 
gree, is the fame, to an enlightened mind, on the coaſts: of 
Africa, as on thoſe of Europe: And we condemn, with as full 
conviction of their enormity, the depredations of the knights of 
Malta on the peaſants, fiſhermen, and ſailors of Barbary, as we 
do thoſe of the Corſairs of EIS, and MEG on the ſtate of 
Italy. t 

3 is founded, by thoſe G whe 3 it lawful, 


on voluntary compact; on captivity; on debt; and on the 
| . of the magiſtrate in the puniſhment of crimes. 


Slavery, founded on voluntary compact, mult in itſelf be Wy; , 
ves man, hes” an nana creature, has not in himſelf 


Za Blackſtone's Comment. book IV. 1 1 Pl ; 
The extent of this crime, as practiſed on the coaſt of 5 over- 


powers the ſenſe of its enormity, and of the miſeries produced by it. 


Of theſe miſeries we may form an eſtimate, by the following affecting 
account of the ſufferings of a few natives of another part of the globe, 
on being forced away fram their country, their families, and friends, 


Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, fent three ſhips to make diſcoveries 


on the coaſt of Greenland, The commanders of theſe veſſels carried off 


| ſeveral of the natives, who, when firſt captured,. « rent the air with their 


« cries and lamentations. They leaped into the ſea; and when taken 
« again on ſhip-board, for ſome. time refuſed all ſuſtenance. Their eyes 


« were continually turned towards their dear country, and their faces 


cc always bathed in tears. Even the countenance of his Daniſh majeſty, 
« and the carefſes of the court and people could not alleviate their grief, | 
ce one of them was perceived to ſhed tears always when he ſaw an infant 
e jn the mother's arms; a circumſtance from whence it was naturally 
“ concluded, that he had left his wife with a JOung. GCE in Rnd. on 
See Egeyelop. Britan. Art. Greenland. | 


+ Blackſtone s Comment. book Iv. chap, 5 


ttos, p. 58. 
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e e wünh that eee or 00 yield up his 
will and conduct to che abſolute diſpoſal of another. Beſides, 
_ every; compact implies reciprocal and proportionate hal. 
But what benefit eah he derive from an act, which diveſts him of 
all the capacities for property, all che rights of a citizen, EN 
che honourable diſtinctions of a rational being? . Captivity can- 
not itſelf be juſtified, except as the conſequence of lane war. 
And che priſoners; though they may properly be compelled to 
work for their own maimeriance, or, perhaps, in ſome. ſpecial | 
inſtances, to make co ation for damages ſuſtained, owe 
| no farther ſervices to their captors; and have a. natural. right 
to de reſtored to Hberty, when ſuck obligation has been fulfilled, 
or Whenever there ſhall be + a ceflation of war. In che caſe of , 
debts; alſo, the claim to ſervitude is limited, extending A 
the retribution of the creditor ; and never involving. in it any | e 
right over poſterity. As a guniſiment for crimes, ſlavery may 
ſometimes be deemed both reaſonable and politic; but, in its 
duration and ſeverity, it muſt be exattly proportionate to the 
offence; And, as moſt paniſhments are intended for reſormation, 
no lefs than for example, the benefit! of the ſlave and of the - 
public is to be the ſole ſtandard of ite meaſure... How Little 
applicable are theſe canons to the juſtification. of ſlavery, a8 it 
formerly ſuhſiſted in Europe; or to+ the practice eee 
| laves from the coaſt of Africa to our colonial po 0 
the authority of the holy ſcriptures is pleaded.. 'To the Jevith 
| laws and cuſtoms we owe no obedience; and the evangelical _ 
code will afluredly be found repugnant to ſlavery, in its doarines, 
its precepts, and the example of its divine founder. We are 
therein taught, chat all mankind are equally the children of one 
common Father, redeemed by the ſame Saviour, and joint heirs 
of glory and immortality. We are commanded 7 eee . 
 bours ar oft], and 70 de unto! others, ar aer would: they. ſhould 
a unto us. And our "Givine maſter was himſelf meek and Dowh 
in Merit, condeſctnding to men of Town eftate;\ and Ps to 5 
"os 1 di good. Converted ſesvants;/ indeed, wawder-. the yoho, 
are enjoine. 'to count their own muſſers*<vorthy of all' honour, © This, 
however, can only mean all r | able honour : Ant e I, 
: 9 I. e ,,, "bg. LY 
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ing maſters are, at the Miet time, dnfirufted. not to ab. their 


_ ſervants, becauſe they are brethren; but, rather, to do them ferwices, 


 breauſt thiy are faithful and beloved partakers of the benefit. 1 Tim. 


"i „ 78h Several of the injunctions of ſeripture, regarding 


ſubmiſſion,” are to be conſidered as prudential, not as moral | 


precepts. I a man fimite "thee on the right cheek, turm 10 bim 


the laſt alſo. And, if any man tale thy cloak, let him Bae thy 
coat alſo. Such a rule could relate only to the particular circum- 


ſtances and ſituation of thoſe, to whom it was delivered. And 
oh command to bear injury, oppreſſion, or injuſtice can, in no 
Inſtance, give a ſanction to the commiſſion of thoſe crimes... 


St. Paul addreſſes an epiſtle to Philemon, a native of Colodte | 


in Phryginz in behalf of Onefimus, his ve; who had robbed 
and run away frem him, but was, aſterwards, converted: to the 


Chriſtian faith, at Rome. The Apoſtle _ 7 befeech thee" for my 


en Ougfmus, «whom T7 have ent again T hous „ therefore," receive 
- him that is my own bowels, not now ata ſervant, but about a fer- 
want, a brother beloved, ſpecially 10 me; but bonu much more unto 


thee in the fleſh and in the Lord 1* Servitude, under ſuch circum-. 


- ſtances," is virtually annihilated. And it was by the. ſpirit of 


was adapted to 


meekneſs and brotherly love, that 


| | promote a gradual abolition of the cruel bondage, in which more 
than two thirds 1 Nomen ee Sia the ways of 
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fas « Tobolf,i in Siberia, the price of proviſions is ſo cm 
"tow, that i it ns to e both mn u__ TAY in 
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© It bas have rae that Ocoee? TRY bis. 8 Ns 


Ws afterwards biſhop: of Bercea in Macedonia, © When Ignatius wrote 
- 6 his epiſtle to the Epheſians, about the year 107, their biſhop! s name was 


© Onefimus;z and Gratins thought him to be the ſame, for whom Paul in- 


t terceded with Philemon,” Lardner's Hiſtory of the , Biſhop 


Watlon 8 e TOS 3 vol. 2 p. 297 | „ 
2 Ty bare” 
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compariſon between the people of Ireland and the Netherlands, 


aſcribes the lazineſs of the former to the like cauſe. « For 

« men,” ſays he, © naturally prefer eaſe before labour, and 
« will not take pains if they can live idle; though, when by ne: 
« ceſſity they have been inured to it, they cannot leave it., 


being grown a cuſtom neceſſary to their health and very enter- 


« tainment,' "+ But in Siberia and in Ireland, the inhabitants 5 
| having never ſeen. or taſted the enjoyments procured by induſtry, b 
and being in a ſtate of oppreſſion, from which they have not the 
power to free themſelves, they are deſtitute of adequate incite- | 


ments to exertion : Whereas in the provinces: of America, though 


the price of labour is very high, and the neceſſaries of life ſtill 
more cheap and plentiful than in the countries above: mentioned, 1 
induſtry ſubfiſts in its full energy. The evils, flowing from 

high wages and the cheapneſs of proviſions. are chiefly obſerved 

in our great manufacturing towns, and in the diſtricts 1 immedi- 5 
ately dependent upon them, In the kingdom at large, ſuch con- 
ſequences are not experienced; yet the country working poor 


are ſuppoſed to conſtitute three fourths of the whole body of 
labourers : So that the adoption of a maxim, which is juſt and 
ſalutary with reſpe& to the ingenious but profligate inhabitants 
of towns, may prove injurious: to the more ſober, orderly, but 
leſs active inhabitants of the country 3 Who are alſo the great 


ſources of population. For i it appears, from Mr. Howlet's calcu- 
lation, that, at Dunmow in Eſſex, two hundred and ſixty poor 
families have four hundred and ſixty children; whereas one 
hundred and ſixteen families, of the ranks above 6 them, have | 


' «I 


<a e F 
- Lord Kaims $ „ben of Man, yol, u. 5 0 . 
+ Account of the Netherlands, . 1 5 e 
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5 the inhabitants 3 for the labour of one day furniſhes . - 
ſupport for a whole week, and every additional exertion ſupplies 8 
the means of riot and exceſs. Sir William Temple, in his 
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= is the des of an enlightened French- Raten, 
7 1 8 55 that the eſtabliſhed” rule of finance, in all deubtful 
caſes, i 1s to make the decifion in favour of the revenue; and that, 
by the complication of laws, alnioft every caſe is rendered doubt- 
ful. M. Necker alfs obſerves that, -when the taxes are immo- 
Gerate, when they even exceed certain limits, exaQneſs.is aug- 5 
mented in Proportion to the difficulty of collection: It. becomes | 
neceſſary to give greater authority to the collectors; to be inſen- 
ſible to complaints; to venerate che 8 
3 all the profeffors of it, wi thout diſtintion. 8 

As the finances'of the kingdom AI bake tai. 
3 fate, and as the annual collection of more than fifteen millions 
bears ſo large a eee eee ne 
3 the community, it may be hoped that the legiſlature will 

ge in a thoroug reviſion of the Jaws of revenue, with a 

5 65 not merely to their produftiveneſs, but to their equity and 
donfiſſency with the"rights of the People. Tacitus regards he | | 
juice of an an edict of Nero, cot manding the prestot of Rome, 
and fimilar officers in the provinces, to receive complaints _ 
the publicans, and to redreſs the wrongs, committed by them, 
on the ſpot.T? Let us compare this with the conduct e 
deric II. king of Pruffa, whoſe tax gatherers ſupported the double 
office of exciſeman and judge; ſo that if a tenant did not pay his 
aſſeſſment, on the very day appointed, the collector put on the 
magier! 1 8970 and fined the delinquent in double the fum. + | 
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utmoſt ſolemnity and reverence. As this tract is eee 


. D Pecuats Nat nd ln. 68.3 : 
\# on the ſubjof®'of taxes,* + | 
ee that though vexation is not, ſtriẽtly ſpeaking, expence, it is 
4 certainly equivalent to the expence, at which every man would 
ese be willing to redeem himſelf from it.” This, important con- 
fideration pleads: ſirongly for a reviſal of the exciſe laws ; by 
which ar millions and a half, a ſum equal to two ffths of he FE 
whole revenue of the fate, are raiſed chiefly from the arts and  _ 
induſtry of the people. It is ſaid, that the number of inform 
ations, tried in one year, amounted nearly to five thouſand ;. but 
the actual forfeitures only to ſeven thouſand pounds. A fuller 
proof can hardly be adduced that frivolous and vexatious ſuits | i 
are often inſtituted, even under the preſent juſt: and* lenient go- = 2 
vernment. What oppreſſion, therefore, may be dreaded from 55 op 
a farther extenſion of an uninterrupted ſyſtem of exciſe, if power 
r a Ft CO ORE clogs. i 
. a s 
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'In 1 eat of the e Grind Duke of Tuſcany, Hr do reform. Gn | 
* Criminal Law, of whick the benevolent Mr. Howard has a. . 


voared me with a copy, it appears that the number of oaths are 
greatly diminiſhed; and chat they are adminiſtered with” he. : Da 9380 : 


1 ſhalf tranſcribe the following paragraphs from it. . em IE 
eln conſequence of the foregoing regulations, inſtead of the 
Warning to declare the truth, which it was for che judge in the 
Proceſs to give the witneſs, previous to his taking his oath, ke 
. - faid officer ſhall repreſent to him, that the laws, both human and „„ 
: Ow make it the uy 0 e „ 
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| 646 . pr. Percival; nus le., 5 


vor to 8 e himſelf ignorant; ; he is likewiſe to remind 1 not 
ay of the importance of that obligation, but alſo that he is Hable 
to be obliged to confirm by oath, at che requeſt either of che 


N 5 accuſed, the plaintiff, or the injured party, whatever he 18 about 


5 to declare, in 5 to the MIN > ons T's are to > be . to a 
| him. 8 

9 &« And we wth tins,” in e . OY 3 we 

may be permitted to adminifter an oath, let it be to whom it. 

| will, and on any occaſion whatſoever, the judge or public officer, 

carrying on the trial, before he adminiſters the ſaid oath, ſhall 


e repreſent, to the perſon, the obligation that accompanies it, ex- 


plaining to him its meaning and importance; and to the end that 
it may make a greater impreſſion, we aboliſh the ſimple formality 
of touching a leaf of the Bible only, inſtead of which the perſan 
ſhall kneel down, and ſwear before a crucifix. When the perſon, 
'« who is about to ſwear, is of a religion different from ours, he 
| ſhall take his oath in the form the moſt reſpected and dreaded by 
thoſe of his own perſuaſion, the great importance of the under- 


1 Taking having previouſly been repreſented to him.” 


+ Ons following. « My depoſition, which has now 


ck Mr. Howard, in his Obſervations on Foreign Priſons, inforine 
Aas that, in La Prifon Ordinaire at Bern, a ſerious exhortation is 


hung up, concerning the awful nature of an oath, together with 


1 the forms of thoſe, which are to be taken. He tranſeribes the 


* me, I confirm before the face of God omnipotent, 
C ent, and true, to contain the truth, as I deſire that God may 
c be my help, at the end of my days.” The fame excellent 
author ſpeaks, with much approbation, of the mode of admini- 
. ftering oaths in Scotland; and aſſerts that perjury is not frequent | 


min chat country. But 8 not how to reconcile this obſerva- 


tion with what Lord Kaims, a late reſpectable judge of the court 


< "of ſeflion, has delivered, in his Looſe Hints on Education. 


= Cuſtom- houſe oaths,” ſays his Lordſhip, « now a days, go for 


er nothing. Not that the world grows more wicked, but becauſe = 


ee no perſon. lays any ſtreſs upon them. The duty on French wine 
« js the ſame in Scotland, and in England. But as we cannot 


. 5 4e ot to 25 this 33 Peet the e underhand, to pay 


1 . ee 


De. 2 Ms, and 2 . 5 64 


3 for. French wine, is found. more beneficial 
to the revenue than the rigour of the law. The oath how- | 855 
s ever muſt be taken, that the wine, we import, is Spaniſh, to 
* entitle us to the eaſe of the Spaniſh duty. Such oaths, at 
firſt, were highly criminal, becauſe directly a fraud againſt 
& the public; but now, that the oath is only exacted for forms | 
| « ſake, without any faith intended to be given or received, to 
e becomes very little different from ſaying, in the way „„ ; 
4 civility, 7 am, Sir, your friend, or your obedient ſervant. And 
«in fact, we every day ſee merchants, dealing f in ſuch oaths, 
whom no man ſcruples to rely e in che moſt . „ 
« affairs. „ 
Such e . offered 5 a 1 5 | „ 
: muſt ſurprize and. ſhock every well-informed and well-principled 


* 


mind. But I ſhall make no other comment on them, than that 


” they irrefragably evince the corrupting: influence of the preſent 
de oy Bs on the moral mag as vel as Practices e 
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2 Note, page 19. line 16. 


: TURPITUDE MARKED BY THE GROSS DEFECT or oo 
The ditnckon of pfiiive and 3 ne is 0 „ 
: aderable importance in ethics. Vet there may ſubſiſt great bY 


apathy, or defect of good principle, in a mind virtuous, as to its 


general conſtitution. The people of Hindoſtan are remarkable 
for the gentleneſs of their diſpoſitions, the ſoſtneſs of their man 

ners, and the force of their attachments in love. Vet they —_ ol 

do be devoid of compaſſion and generoſity. They are ſaid to be [ 
unaffected by the diſtreſſes, the dangers, or even the death of a — 
5 « An Engliſh Gentleman was ſtanding by a 

e when a fierce and ravenous tiger Ou from a 


es „„ Ed „beck, 85 3 


te have it ſu. 
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Authority, ſupreme, diſtinguiſhed from arbitrary power, 13. : 
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- Aenrera, » account of his ceuls err, 46 "yg 
Alchemifts, account of, 447- ESL on 


the juſt min of defined, . 
Aan, effect aſeribed to, 72. . „ er | 
Anglezark, mine of, containing Aerated Barytes, 600. „ 
Apparitions, foundation of the theory of, 75. „ 
Attraction and Repulfion, letter upon, by Mr. Bz x. NET, 1 1185 


"Ba Ks, 8 on che floating of cork balls, 176. Res 1 CP 5 | 
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